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THE COLLEGEFIELDS PROJECT (CP) WAS PRIMARILY A 
DEMONSTRATION OF EDUCATIONALLY BASED GROUP REHABILITATION FOR 
DELINQUENT AND PREDELINQUENT BOYS. SECONDARiLYi IT WAS 
DESIGNED TO VALIDATE THE PROGRAM'S EFFECTIVENESS. GUIDED 
GROUP INTERACTION WAS THE MAJOR TECHNIQUE IN ALTERING 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS AND REDUCING DELINQUENT BEHAVIORS 
AND FEELINGS OF POWERLESSNESS. BOYS WERE REFERRED BY THE 
COURT TO THE PROGRAM. THE PROGRAM FORMALLY FUNCTIONED IN 
lO-HOUR DAILY SESSIONS EACH WEEKDAY AND EVENTUALLY AROUND THE 
CLOCK! DESPITE THE FACT THAT THE BOYS LIVED AT HOME. BECUASE 
THE DESIRED NORMS OF REHABILITATION WERE GENERALLY IN DIRECT 
OPPOSITION TO THE NORMS OF THE STREET CULTURE i IT WAS 
NECESSARY FOR THE BOYSi WITH MINIMAL STAFF SUPERVISION! TO 
PLAN AND IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM. WHEN COLLEGEFIELDS GRADUATES 
(CG) WERE COMPARED ON NUMEROUS INSTRUMENTS WITH TWO CONTROL 



GROUPS! IT WAS FOUND THAT— (1) RECEDI VI SM AMONG CG WAS LOWER! 
(2) CG SHOW significantly AND CONSISTENTLY GREATER GAINS ON 
ALL MEASURES OF READING AND MENTALY ABILITY* (3) UNFAVORABLE 
OPINIONS ABOUT TEACHERS SHOWED THE GREATEST REDUCTION AMONG • 
CGi AND (4) CG ANTICIPATE MORE SCHOOLING* HAVE BETTER REALITY 
ORIENTATION! AND SHOW THE GREATEST UPGRADING IN THE SOCIAL 
STATUS OF ANTICIPATED VOCATIONS. ALTHOUGH FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
ARE CALLED FOR* THE COLLEGEFIELDS EXPERIMENT CAN BE EVALUATED 
AS SUCCESSFUL FOR THE REHABILITATION OF MANY 14 AND 15 YEAR 
OLD DELINQUENTS. (PR) 
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To the Reader 

This report is concerned with the description of the process 
and product of an educationally based group rehabilitation 
program for delinquent and pre-delinquent youngsters. In a 
larger sense, however, we believe that it can also serve to 
ahed light on problems associated with the education and up- 
bringing of all youngsters. 

Within the Collegef ields Program are what we believe to be 
viable solutions to many of the problems posed by and re- 
lated to the feelings of powerlessness which many indivi- 
duals in our increasingly complex, technological society 
experience . 

Powerlessness is a concept which has been most helpful in 
clarifying a number of important contributing factors under?^ 
lying such major problems as educational failure, delin-r 
quency, crime, high addiction rates, adolescent "rebellion?' 
at all levels of society and continued poverty. In essence, 
a powerless individual believes himself to have little or 
no influence in determining matters concerning his life 
and the role he plays or will play in society. The frus- 
tration generated by such powerlessness contributes to the 
above mentioned social problems. 

The collegef ields Project proved successful in both educa- 
ting and rehabilitating delinquents. It met with this 
success because it embedded the means by which the boys 
in the program could realize power in matters of important 
concern to them. 

The concept of powerlessness is now generally accepted as 
an important factor underlying major societal problems. 

This report describes in detail some of the keys by which 
the human resources inherent even in youthful delinquents 
were unlocked and used by them for their own growth, re- 
habilitation, and successful education. 

It is for this reason that our report is titled, "From 
Delinquency to Freedom." 




The collegef ields Staff 
February 1967 
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Section I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Collegefields Project. is the result of certain 
historical, social and scientific trends and concerns. 

In recent years imaginative attempts have been made to 
work with delinquent youngsters utilizing the; peer group 
as the prime change agent. Historically, these approach- 
es began with the Highfields Project which originated 
some sixteen years ago and which was a residential pro- 



gram for sixteen-and-seven teen-year-old delinquent boys 
in Hopewell, New Jersey, More recently, application of 
these approaches have been continuing with the Provo and 
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Essexfields Projects in Utah and again in New Jersey, A 
number of communities and state correctional agencies 
have made serious attempts at utilizing this relatively 
new approach to the rehabilitation or re- training of the 
delinquent youngster. Probation Departments , as well as 
custodial institutions, have also developed experimental 
projects in the hope that through the effort of the peer 
group itself, individual delinquent children could make 
use of new social opportunities. 

The technique most often identified with these peer 
group approaches has been referred to as guided group 
interaction. This approach refers to a technique which 
places great stress upon the development of a social 
system; namely, a peer group which contains within its in- 
ternal interaction situation norms which are in direct op- 
position to the norms adhered to by these youngsters in 
their natural delinquent groups. It is this new situation 
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with its~ new expectations that creates an atmosphere 
sometimes so untenable for the delinquent child that he 
finds himself in a direct confrontation with his previous 
behavior. This results in a soul-searching for new be- 
havior alternatives. Consequently, youngsters going 
through the" guided group* iniier action experience frequently 

find themselves- re jectin^g their previous re sponse s to 

familiar situations . New* patterns of behavior are sou^t 
and often found. 

This form of- rehabilitation does not necessarily re- 
quire de ep underlying’ prersonal i ty changes , although 
naturally one is never sure when or whether this ever oc- 
curs. The emphasis in progr a ms- utilizing guided group 
interaction is upon the interaction of the peer group as 
the carrier of new no r m s * for the purposes of change in 
each of its members’. 

The above-described’ change* process, as found in cor- 
re ctl o n al” Tirograms , is to be seen in: relation to the 
processes experienced in educational systems. The great 
amount of attention given recently to the problems of our 
urban schools can be best understood by an examination 
of adolescent antisocial behavior in our society and its 
relationship to the school system. 

It is generally agreed that antisocial behavior pat- 
terns as evidenced by adolescent children in our school 
systems present serious impediments to the educative 
processes. The effects of a relatively small group of 
"acting out" adolescents upon the majority of other stu- 
dents is well-known to classroom observers. Deviant 
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behavior in classroom situations tends to result in 
negative consequences -for both - teachers and students. It 
obstructs “and -drstorts the * intemded goals of the leaming 
experience*. * ~in "recent' decades'^ Tnany’ attempts have been 
made to alleviate* school systems of the problems presented 
bydeviant" chxidren . * However , disciplinary action , guid- 
ance counselling •services, and referrals to psychiatric 
clinics , have resulted in only limited amelioration. Fre- 
quently, these negative school experiences result in **trauma** 
to* students "and teachers alike.- Consequently, children 
attempt to ' *%scape ** as soon as the law allows or sooner , 
while teachers become concerned with techniiques de signed 
to deal with the hostility directed toward them or toward 
the educative experience itself. 

There is a desperate need for new orientations and 
techniques leading to the resolution of those difficulties. 

It is necessary that we utilize our most recent knowledge 
in the social" sciences toward creative approaches in work- 
ing with delinquent children who also have serious learn- 
ing problems. 

Much has been written regarding the etiology of deviant 
behavior among -adolescent -groups in our culture . Part of 
thla-problenr can- be attributed to individual psychopath- 
ology . However , the extent and nature of the problem in- 
dicate * the presence of additional f actors . 

An examination of adolescent life in our society reveals 
the significance of peer group inf luences upon individual 
behavior. 
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Herbert Bloch has stated: 

"Much, if not all of the seething unrest and 
occasional violent protest towards organized 
society which appears to be characteristic of adoles- 
cence in our society, is either precipitated or rein- 
forced by the intimate group contacts of adolescents 
with their own peers. The adolescent group constitutes 
a cultural milieu of its own, with its own biases, 
predilections, attitudes, values, and Jargon, from 
which adults, even those most closely concerned 
with the individual adolescent * s upbringing are 
sedulously excluded." 

It is difficult, therefore, to consider such a 
disturbing modern phenomenon as delinquency when 
removed from its promcative.and group- supported 
setting of the gang or other intimate adolescent 
group." ^ 

Such subcultural groups, as Fritz Redl has pointed out, 
maintain their own psychological atmosphere, their own 
tBchniques for ego-Trein'forcement , and their own cultural 
sanction^'. Excrept ior the occasional delinquent act 
committed by the lone offender, tare and symptomatic of 
a deeply xixstarbed youngster, most juvenile delinquency is 
committed by groups or gangs rather than by individuals. 

Obviously, it is not the "peer group" phenomenon alone 
that is disturbing, but-tathet~its ditection and value 
orientation. Sociologists have pointed out an existing 
alienation between adolescent groupings and adult society. 



1. Herbert Bloch 6e Arthur Niederhoffer , Th e Gang : 

A Study in Adolescent Behavior , New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1958, p.l4. 















"Among adolescent groups,... a good deal of 
the common interests which tend to foster an 
intensive institutional life of their own, arises 
from what appears to be a rejection of and by 
adult society, which refuses to accord to the 
adolescent a recognized status. In a sense, this 
is a subculture of negation in which the positive 
values of the prevailing culture are distorted 
and inverted for uses best suited to a philosophy 
of youthful dissidence and protest." 2 



Teachers of adolescent children are frequently aware 



of this fact when students" respond to cues emitted by 
fellow students rather than those cues established by the 
authority frgure. Ruth W. Berenda observed this process 
under experimental conditions and concluded that; 

"The position of the teacher really is one of 
an outsider, who although part of the school situation, 
is never judged as a member of the group. In the 
world of the child, she indeed plays an important 
part, but the rules of the game that apply to the 
child's group do not apply to her nor to any other 
adult. Toward an outsider one can afford to be 
tolerant and even indifferent, but not so toward a 
member of one's own group. The child's membership 
in the group is not threatened by the disagreement 
of the teacher. If she chooses to have a different 
'^opinion' even on simple lines, that is her right. 

The child, though puzzled and, as was sometimes the 
case, fearful, does not feel even the need to follow 
her." 3 

















2. Herbert Bloch & Arthur Niederhoffer , The Gang; 

A Study in Adolescent Behavior , New York; Philosophical 
Library, 1958, p.l3. 

3. Ruth W. Berenda. The Influence of the Group on the 
Judgements of Children , New York; King's Crown Press — 
Columbia University, 1950, p.77. 
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The wide irange of ■adolescent life ref Terctis the impact 
of peer group pres ^res upon the norms and values of its 
memb ers'; ~ itany~ husinessmen are eware of ~this ' social and 
prsychologi’cal dynamic and reap large profits as a result 
of their^'utfl±zation r)f techniques which stimulate peer 
group T>res sure s, thereby creating music and clothing fads. 

It is apparent that our educators and social scientists 
need to be as equally diligent in: utilizing this vast 
dynamic of adcrl erscent behavior and* values . In this en- 
deavor they ~have , largely i been remiss. The College- 
fields •Project attempted to ' utili ze techniques based on 
the impact of peer group pressures upon the behavior and 
recurring educational “failure of pre- delinquent children 
and to report on them through a relevant research design. 

Teachers struggling with antisocial behavior in the 
classroom are struck by the nature of the values held by 
"pre-delinquent” children. They seem to have little con- 
cern or a[dmi rat ion for academic knowledge and, in fact, 
delight in taunting the very precepts upon which a demo- 
cratic classroom atmosphere is based. Science, litera- 
ture, mathematics, and history are all to be scorned. 

Group acclaim and status appear to be far more significant 
to these children. Acceptable behavior is a reflection 
of the values held by the peer group members, and if it 
is anti-authority -in nature, then so much to the good, 
since this will result in status, recognition, and prestige. 
Deviant behavfor “frequently occurs when there is a rela- 
tive""absence of internalized- norms and rules governing be- 
havior in conformity with the norms of a larger social system. 
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The Colleg^efieids Project was directly concerned with 
altering the value system of the peer groups to which 
deviant children are members. It was designed so that 
through the process of group interaction, and in the milieu 
of a basic educational program, pre- delinquent children 
would be able to explore altematives to their customary 



modes of behavior. Our intention was to create new value 
systems and behavior norms which would reinforce positive 
and democratic, rather than narrow delinquent values; 
values and norms which would enable youngsters to develop 



a greater degree of ■ 'internal control s . 

In essence, the theoretical underpinnings of our 
project are located in the fields of sociology, psychology, 
and educatron. We were concerned with the development of 
the individual child whose external behavior and internal 
life has caused him to be labeled as "delinquent." How- 
ever, we were equally concerned with the c-ritical forces 
that aire forever shaping and moulding him info" the social 
being he is. In this context, our interest lay within his 
subcultural groupings and peer group experiences. Through 
the use of group techniques based upon our knowledge of 
adolescent group dynamics, we intended to modify and alter 
the experiences, values and, to some extent, the personali- 
ties of these children so that their behavior would no 
longer be an impediment to themselves or to their class- 
mates, but rather would enhance the whole educative process. 

The Collegefields Project represents the latest re- 
finements of the process in the treatment of delinquency 
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I and has no precedent in its use of the peer group in a 

I basic educational program. Utilizing existing knowledge 

regarding^ the xievelTpraent of subcultural systems for the 

I 

I purposes of" changing adolescent behavior, the goal of 

I the Collegefieldrs' Project was to reduce the delinquent be- 

l havior and to alter the educational experience of the 

I 

I boys. 
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Sectlcni II PROGRAM DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE 

\ 

Gollegeflelds, imltke its successful antecedents, 
was designed around' a xlevelopment:al and remedial base. 

The goal "of the projecl: was to establish a program which 
avoided segmentation o^f the child and to establish a 
"whole** pr o gr am which nurtured the development of^ inte- 
grated individuals. That the peer group influences in- 
dividual school behavior and achievement as much as it 
does street behavior has been demonstrated again and 
again. Coliegef ieids , therefore, sought not only to 
achieve delinquency rehabilitation with rhe aid of the 
peer group but also to achieve significant advances in 
academic standing and ability. These advances, it was 
planned, would be achieved by combining the best elements 
of modem educational techniques with the power and in- 
fluence generated by" a rehabilitative peer group designed 
to provide motivation and behavioral control in the 
classroom. 

In designing Coliegef ieids as a program for 25, 
four teen- and- fifteen year old male delinquents and pre- 
delinquents the planners sought to validate an hypothesis 
that the dynamics of peer group interaction coUld be 
successfully applied to the rehabilitation of the younger 
age group. In the city of Newark, 500 such boys are be- 
fore the Juvenile Court Bench annually and it was from 
this group that the Collegefields population was drawn. 



' ' T<TtirrT? i^ yw.u i . ii , i,..:.M.A.u u, j 
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With the excep1:ion of a few generalizations arising 
out of the H±i^'fields-Essexfields experience there were 
no precedeirte to serve as guides in the design and devel- 
opment o-f the College fields project. Then, as now, 
there was a ~ecaxcity” of trained guided group interaction 
specialists ' and none of the few available had had experi- 
ence in leading interaction groups with' boys of this age. 

The initial staff consisted of Dr. Saul Pilnick, 
Director, Dr. Harry N. Dubin, Director of Education, and 
Dr. Robert F. Allen, Director of Research. Over fifty 
prospective teachers were interviewed by the. Educational 
Director before the four original teaching positions in 
the program were filled. 

Finding the "right" people proved a difficult task 
for a niamber of reasons. While it was essential to have 
excellent teachers it was also essential to have people 
who were not so caught up in traditional approaches that 
they couTd not~ adjust tO' the philosiophy of the program. It 
was basic to the program that the teachers accept and under- 
stand the- fact that they would be asked to share with a 
group of delinquent adolescents the authority and respon- 
sibility for Tnaintenance of order and for academic achieve- 
ment. 



In the month between the opening of the project and 
the arrival of the first boys, the program began to in- 
clude other staff from the community. There was a special 
guidance counselor from the Newark School System who served 
as the liaison between the system and the program and who 
received intensive training and experience in leading 
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guided group tirt^erac-tion meetings; 



two social workers 
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from the f^amily Service Bureau of Newark who provided 
casework su p port • ^or~ trhe boys in the program and their 
families amdTdio became familiar ^ group process 

through frerquent observation; Casework with these boys 
and their f amf lies is being continued through the facil- 
ities of the” Family Service Bureau since the close of 
the program. 

The supervisor of the education portion of the 
Collegefields program, as a result of long experience in 
the Newark School System, provided guidance for the edu- 
cational staff and Ihelped in the development of a cur- 
riculum relevant to thej needs of the boys 

in the program and in consonance with the curricula of 
the Newark School System. 

During the months prior to the program and during 
the first month of the project before the first boys were 
admitted in March of 1965, the directors worked with par- 
ticipating agencies including the Newark Board of Education, 
the Laboratory for Applied Behavioral Science of Newark 
State College, the Essex County Juvenile Court, Essexfields 
Group Rehabilitation Center and Family Service Bureau of 
Newark. These working con::acts were deemed essential to 
ensure successful implementation of the program. 

Newark State College was at this time and later, highly 
involved in rhe program* s implementation through the vol- 
untary contributions of faculty members and the use of the 
facilities of the college. Initial staff training and on- 
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going guidance vas provided by associates of the college's 
Laboratory for'Applied Behavioral Science. 



At thisr ‘time also the development of institmentation 
for the research design vas finished and the design Itself 
readied for Implementation. The research staff included 



an Essex County court clerk ‘idio was instrumental in pro- 



viding easy- access to important research data . The research 
component of the project was designed to validate the effec- 
tiveness of~*the program in achieving, through the peer group, 
certain social and educational gains among the Collegefields 
population of delinquent and pre-delinquent boys who were, 
essentially, educational failures. 

The original plan was to have' the experimental College- 
fields group of“~25 beys at any given time who would attend 
the program' four to seven months and a tested control group 
that would consist of boys, matched to the Collegefields 
boys, who remained in the community and continued in the 
Newark Schooi “System while on probation. Before the pro- 
ject opened, it was felt that a third group be added, a 
non-tes ted control group, which would afford a number of 
dimensions of statistical measurement that would not be 
gained from having only two groups. The concerns of the 
research design and the research data are described later 
in the report. 

It was thought from the outset that the Collegefields 
project should be a program which would provide a high 
degree of integration between its various components in 
order to avoid the segmentation of the youngster in the 
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project. Such integration was especially necessary in a 
program working with disadvantaged and delinquent youth. 
From experience, it was known that sophisticated disad- 
vantaged youth develop skills in manipulating the adult 
world and in turning various areas in the adult world 
against one another in order to achieve short-term goals 
and to avoid “trouble.” Faced with a staff whose training 
was only partially relevant to the immediate project and 
with the implementation of a program idiose design was 
based on a few knowns and many unknowns, the planners 
recognized that: the degree of program integration which 
they sought could not be achieved from the onset of the 
demonstration. With this requirement in mind, however, 
it was possible to incorporate into the design the means 
for the quickest achievement of the goal. 

Of major importance was a planned provision for 
intra- staff observations and conferences. Teachers, 
social workers, and other relevant staff observed the 
daily affemoon group meetings of the boys and conferred 
afterward with the group interaction specialist. In like 
manner, the group leader observed classrooms and worked 
closely with the social workers while they carried out 
casework with the boys and their families. As a result 
of this and similar approaches to staff training and be- 
cause of the emphasis on the use of the peer group in all 
areas of the program, manipulative attempts, after the 
first month of operation, became almost non-existent. 
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Guided group Interaction programs are effective 
only if the adole^cents in the program have a genuine 
sense of decision-making power in matters concerning 
their own lives. Such a program then inust be designed so 
that the major “function o± the staf^^ is that of insuring, 
through skill”fcrl direction and guidance, that the decisions 
of the peer group are in the beat interest of the rehabil- 
itation oi“ ±ta members. To facilitate the development of 
a positive peer culture \diich would carry with it this 
kind of decision-making power, the Collegefields daily 
schedule was designed to provide maximum opportunities 
for the boys to interact among themselves throughout the 
day. 

The schedule outlined includes three major changes 
from the schedule originally planned. These changes are 
generally indicative of the positive nature of the sub- 
culture which was developed at Collegefields. 

Each week day the boys met at 7:30 a.m. at the Essex- 
fields' building in ITewark, New Jersey. It was originally 
planned that the boys would report to the Essexfields* 
building at 9 : 00 a.m. , but shortly after the onset of the 
demonstration' project the boys requested permission to 
report at 7:30. The boys wanted more time to interact with 
one another than the original plan allowed. At the request 
of the boys this new reporting time was formalized by the 
staff. Under the supervision of a Collegefields staff mem- 
ber they informally discussed among themselves each others' 
problems and reviewed each others' experiences since the 
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previous day. A1: 8:30 they left Newark in a bus driven 
and supervised by the Collegefields* guided group inter- 
action specialist. During the 20 to 25 minute bus ride 
the boys would continue their discussions which were in- 
itiated earlier at the Essexfields* building. They would 
arrive at the Collegefields tnuilding on the campus of 
Newark State College in Union to begin classes at 9:00 a.m. 
For the next three and one-half hours, until 12:30, they 
were involved in the formal education component of the 
project. Their classes, as described later in this sec- 
tion were implemented on a large group, small group and 
individual basis. Boys were grouped according to achieve- 
ment and remediation in reading and arithmetic was pro- 
vided as needed. 

From 12:30 to 1:20 the boys ate lunch together in the 
college cafeteria. On three occasions during the week the 
boys used trhe period between 1 : 20 and 1: 30 for "spotting. " 
Because the l3oys could "spot" behavior which did not seem 
positive or which did not seem indicative of a boy who was 
sincerely trying to help himself change, the term spotting 
was conceived and given to this activity. At this time 
they told of biehavior which they had observed which did 
not reflect the individual boy’s concern about himself, 
the program, or the image he would like to project to others. 
This ten minute ’*spotting". was a schedule change requested 
by the boys themselves. 
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The formal group Interaction meetings occurred 
from 1:30 to 4:00 p.m. and the boys vere divided into two 
groups in order to maintain a group size conducive to 
interaction. 

The guided group interaction sessions were orig- 
inally planned to last an hour and a half. Experience 
with older boys in other programs suggested that a meeting 
of such length was ideal. Very early experience with the 
younger Gollegefields population, however, indicated that 
positive and dynamic interaction would generally fade out 
toward the end of meetings lasting an hour and one half. 

The staff^*s action, theire^ore, was to shorten the group 
meetings to an hour and fifteen minutes; a period which 
seemed to promote the most productive interaction. 

Between 1:30 and 2^45, Group 1 attended the meeting 
which was supervised by the guided group interaction 
specialist. During this period the boys in the second 
group were free to study, talk about individual problems, 
involve themselves in recreation, work on projects initiated 
in Industrial Arts or sit in on the meeting of the first 
group. From 2:45 to 4:00 p.m. this procedure was reversed. 
Frequently a boy from one group was invited to comment in 
the meeting of the other group on behavior he had observed 
in a member of rhat group. From 4:00 to 4:30 p.m. the boys 
were involved in a general light clean-up of the Gollegefields 
building, during which time interaction would continue. At 
4:30 they returned to the Essex fie Id s' building from which 
they were dismissed to their homes at approximately 5:00 p.m. . 
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Although the daily afternoon meetings helped to 
formalize rhe subculture, language and normative system 
of the Collegefields peer group, the internalization of 
these as well as the affiliation and allegiance of the 
boys to the new peer group were largely achieved through 
interactive opportunities outside the group meetings- - 
during their morning breaks, at lunch, in the evening, and 
in the academic classes. 

The academic component of the Project, as indicated 
earlier, was scheduled every morning from 9:00 to 12:30. 

As the program was an innovative one, changes in the 
schedule occurred from time to time. Essentially, one 
hour each was devoted to reading, math, social studies 
and/or science and related subjects. Frequently the boys 
received ins"tructlon in Industrial and Fine Arts, Health 
Education, Physical Education, through the facilities and 
cooperation of the college staff and students. 

The objectives of the academic components of the pro- 
gram as incorporated into the total program were: (1) to 

provide opportunities to acquire educational skills, at- 
titudes and appreciations necessary for successful achieve- 
ments on the level at which each student could function; 

(2) to motivate and interest all students in attaining 
skills \diich they would continue to develop after they left 
the program; (3) to develop and maintain attitudes and con- 
duct acceptable in social activities; (4) to encourage 
participation in and use of community services; and, (5) to 
encourage productive work hab its. 
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The boys in the Collegefields Group came to the 
program ranging in school placement from sixth to tenth 
grade. Frequently, their achievement i^as not matched to 
the grades from \diich they came. Standardized tests were 
administered individually within the first week of a boy's 
admission to the program, and immediately after his 
release. Test results served as a guide for placement 
level and type of instruction. The various kinds of in- 
struction resulted in differences in the degree of indiv- 
idual academic achievement and accomplishment. During 
stays of from four to seven months in the program boys 
advanced in achievement by as many as three academic years. 

Initially, three achievement groups and one remedial 
group were established on the basis of test results. These 
were groups ranging in grade level from elementary school 
through junior high and secondary school. The remedial 
program offered instruction in communications including 
reading and spelling, and in mathematics. 

As the program progressed boys who were assigned to 
the Collegefields Group came from approximately the same 
grade level. A change was made from the original grouping 
to a departmental system of instruction. Individual 
remedial iiTStruction was continued. Occasionally, thi 
planning of- trips, current events studies, and planning 
for special projects was implemented with the total College 
fields group present. 
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At regular intervals, a faculty member of the 
College offered the boys instruction in health education, 
grooming and sex education. Industrial Arts instruction 
was implemented with both the total Collegefields group 
and small groups. Once each week the boys received in- 
structions from a college faculty member at the Industrial 
Arts Building of the college. An Industrial Arts student 
from the college came to the Collegefields Center for in- 
dividual and small group instruction in shop techniques. 
Small projects such as ash trays and vases were produced 
by the boys for use in their homes and at the Collegefields 
Center. 

All of the boys came from the Newark School System 
and it was anticipated they would return to the Newark 
Schools. The elementary and secondary school curriculums 
of the Newark Schools, therefore, were used as the basic 
guide in the Collegefields academic program. While re- 
maining within the bounds of the Newark curriculum modif- 
ications were made to meet individual student needs. In 
implementing the curriculvim the teachers employed modern 
instructional techniques and procedures including visual 
aids, trips, discussions, socio-dramas and conferences. 
Facilities of the college library were made available to 
boys and staff for research and recreational reading. 

Boys using the library worked individually and in class 
groups. 
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Text books contributed by the Newark School System 
served as the basic instructional material. This was 
supplemented by a wide variety of new publications contri- 
buted by educational publishing houses. In addition to 
these commercially available materials the teachers created 
instructional materials which were highly relevant to the 
individual needs of the Collegefields population. Supplies 
and materials in the Collegefields program were identical 
with those used in the Newark Schools. 

The academic division of the Collegefields program 
had many facets. Among the activities other than class- 
rooms, in which the boys participated, were the trips set 
up for learning and "enjoyment. " Trips termed enjoyment 
by the boys were planned social learning experiences. One 
of tLa important trip programs introduced for social studies 
and communications development was a five-day activity in 
Newark. During the hours spent in the city each day the 
boys were taken to the Housing Projects, the important and 
larger industries, and city government and cultural facil- 
ities. 

Preparation for the daily trips was done at the Center. 
The teachers planned daily activities so that the boys knew 
precisely the purpose of the trip, the things for which to 
be alert, and the questions they might wish to ask. The 
boys were delighted with the opportunity of visiting the 
various places of interest and of getting first-hand in- 
formation. It was indeed a rare learning experience for 
many of them. 
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At the conclusion of the visits, the boys wrote 
newspaper articles, prepared cartoons, sent letters sug- 
gesting changes in things they had observed, and re- 
(]uested more information on some items. Among the result- 
ing activiriBS original poetry writing came from these 
trips . 

Other trips were made to the Trailside ^seum where 
the activiries often concluded wirh a picnic on the grounds. 
These trips helped to extend the interests in science, 
health, and safety. The boys also made nature tours in 
the vicinity of the college. 

The Collegefields bus took the boys to their destin- 
ations and served a distinct purpose. On the bus, the boys 
not only discussed the trip but, frequently, also had time 
to have a group meeting. 

The academic program called on the college health 
staff for emergency services for the boys. Many and fre- 
quent visits were made by the boys to the Health Office 
and the recommendations made by the nurses' staff were 
welcomed. 

The Newark Board of Education offered its many 
services to the boys. Because of this, the students were 
privileged to take advantage of the clinic services in 
Newark. Those boys who needed clothes received them 
through rhe Board of Education or Social Agencies. Glasses 
were obtained in the clinic; dental services were offered 
and used. 
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The dally hot lunch provided for the students In 
the college cafeteria served more than one purpose. It 
not only aided nutrition but It helped to extend social 
behavior patterns. Language Improved and eating habits 
were changed. The boys learned how to eat unfamiliar 
foods and which table equipment to use. 

Another activity was the publication of the school 
newspaper. This was part of the English program but the 
boys worked many hours after school sessions to publish 
three comprehensive Issues. The contents of each paper 
Included original poetry, themes, stories, cartoons, 
criticisms, and opinions. 

The four teachers who originally joined Collegeflelds 
had had no recent training in teaching but possessed a 
desire to serve and an appreciation of the techniques of 
the group approach. In their eagerness to help the boys, 
they early resorted to a one-to-one approach In the class- 
room. When they became acquainted with the group session 
procedures, however, they were able to transfer the tech- 
niques to the academic session. For Instance, If a boy 
did not fully cooperate In class. Instead of the teacher 
attempting to correct him personally, the matter was 
submitted to the boys, to be resolved by them either In 
class or In the group meetings. In this way the same 
techniques were used throughout the day. 

The boys eventually saw the teachers as a part of 
the entire program. After a short period , on their own 
suggestion, they made teachers "staff." This was a def- 
inite, positive action, since teachers had had no status 
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from almost the beginning of the program up to the time 
they became "staff" in the eyes of the boys. The nature 
and importance of this kind of relationship between adults 
and adolescent delinquents is discussed in a later section. 

At the beginning, the teachers in the academic part 
of the program found it necessary to plan the morning 
sessions together. Due to their inexperience in working 
with delinquent, disadvantaged boys, they were rather hazy 
as to how to evaluate their accomplishments. The cur- 
riculum had to be developed and adjusted to the boys. It 
was decided that at the noon faculty meeting held every 
Wednesday, the two hours would be spent in evaluating 
\diat each boy and teacher had accomplished and in planning 
\diat should be taught in the succeeding week. Classroom 
problems were discussed and the Educational Director at 
the Center directed the teachers in techniques of approach- 
ing and overcoming the difficulties which arose. 

As the year progressed and a curriculum was established, 
the teachers met more frequently; they initiated original 
procedures and wanted to share them. Planning each week 
improved, and the sequential development in all academic 
areas resulted. The improved response by the boys was 
apparent as indicated in the Monthly Progress Reports. 

These were individual reports of achievement and unusual 
accomplishment and were placed in the individual folders. 

All reports were considered confidential but available to 
staff whenever necessary. 
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The Progress Reports sometimes motivated the in- 
troduction of new instruction and sometimes served as 
a resume of what had happened. The teachers were metic- 
ulous in writing the reports because they found it neces- 
sary to refer to them often in carrying out a worthwhile 
program. 

As in every school situation, the instructor assumes 
a key position in carrying out an instructional program, 
so at the Center the teacher originally became the director 
of morning activities and supplied the information, planned 
the responses, did the thinking. This did not fit into 
the program as established by the guided group interaction 
philosophy; the boys had to take over some responsibilities 
in the morning session. An harmonious fusing of philos- 
ophies was essential. 

After many discussions at meetings held every morning 
with the group leader the teachers, in sharing their 
thoughts, decided the boys could propose, direct, and 
research many activities and the teachers would guide 
their efforts. Thereafter, everyone worked to extend know- 
ledges, improve habits, develop skills, and reveal abil- 
ities. The institution of democratic procedures in the 
classroom worked; the boys, initiated activities within 
the curriculum guides and helped each other to achieve. 

This applied to the morning session the norms of the after- 
noon meetings and provided for the development of norms 
as the needs arose. These processes and procedures are 
outlined in detail later in this report. 



As the program developed and the enrollment increased, 
there were changes in the number and type of teachers 
employed. The additions to the academic staff had more 
recent training and a more comprehensive knowledge of 
group sess'ion procedures. They adjusted to the tech- 
niques quickly and made use of them in class constantly. 

In order to be a "whole" program for the boys, Colleger 
fields could not have a 5 j 00 p.m. deadline. It was origi- 
nally planned that the Collegefields Program would be a 
24-hour a day program. The decision to implement such a 
p r og r a m, however, was to be in the hands of the boys. In 
the beginning of the demonstration project , the College- 
fields boys dealt only with behavior nb^erved during the 
fo rmal Collegefields day . While the staff was anxious to 
have the boys deal with other areas, premature prompting 
in this direction, it was felt, might serve only to weaken 
the culture which was developing. It was felt. also' that 
it would be the boys and not the stafl^ who could most 
accurately perceive the moment at which the Collegefields 
subculture had developed sufficient strength to success- 
fully challenge its most serious competitor for the al- 
legiance of the boys; namely, the street culture. How- 
ever, as the activities developed, it was the working 
partnership of staff and boys that made Collegefields a 
"twenty- four hour a day" program in which all areas of a 
boy's life and behavior became the proper concern of the 
group and proper matter for scrutiny and comment. 

Two factors played major influential roles in the 
earliest structural planning of Collegefields. The first 
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of these was that the program should be highly relevant 
to the needs of the cornmunity which it served. The second 
was that the community should be educated not only to the 
purpose of Collegefields but also to the processes around 
which it was designed. 

In ITewark, as in other urban areas, the 14- and- 15- 
year old delinquent or p re -delinquent who is also having 
trouble in school, presents serious challenges to the 
existing, traditional resources of the community. The 
school system, the court and the general community, sep- 
arately and together, have not been able to meet this 
challenge of the manageTnent and rehabilitation of these 
boys. By law, youths in this age group must remain in 
school. The high concentrations of disadvantaged fami- 
lies and high rates of delinquency place the schools in a 
position where, by virtue of the sheer numbers of problems 
which they encounter, they are unable to educate and re- 
habilitate such youths adequately. The Juvenile Court 
Judge, with a repeating truancy case before his Bench, is 
hard pressed to send the youth to a State Correctional 
facility. It is well known that the learning which takes 
place is largely provided by the inmate subculture and that 
the committed boy will have gained status with his delin- 
quent peer group upon his return to the community. Yet, 
under our present system, few alternatives are available. 
Collegefields was designed to demonstrate and validate 
an effective altemative to those now available to the 

community and its resources. 

Educating the community to the purpose and processes 
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of Collegefields , it was felt, could best be achieved by 
providing active roles in the program for a variety of 
c ommu nity agencies. Moreover, it could provide the com- 
munity with necessary capabilities for implementing the 
approach on an agency or school system level when the 
Collegefields staff returned to their respective agencies 
at the closing of Collegefields. The staff could also 
serve as change agents by implementing formal or informal 
training programs after their return. 

Collegefields sought to reach the community in as 
many ways as possible. Staff members spoke to civic 
groups on many occasions. As the word of the project 
spread, observers from the college and the community asked 
to visit the Collegefields project, In addition, there 
were visitors from outside the state as well as from 
foreign countrries. The Collegefields boys were frequent 
visitors to graduate and undergraduate classrooms at the 
college. They participated in lectures and panel discus- 
sions where they told the story of Collegefields, de- 
linquency and the disadvantaged, as they lived it and saw it. 

The difficulty of planning this successful program has 
been cited in this section. While the planning was largely 
successful in light of the program which developed, much 
of the achievements of the program resulted from changes 
made xiuring its implementation. For instance, while it 
^as planned that boys in the program would have the power 
to make decisions as to whether a boy should be retained 
in the program, released as a helped boy, or returned to 
court, it was not planned that a Juvenile Court Judge 
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would accept advice from Collegeflelds boys as to 
whether a boy should be returned to the program or commit- 
ted to a TrerformatOTy ; 

Nor was it planned that the Newark School System from 
which the boys came would give the Collegef ields boys 
more than' month-ior-month academic credit for their 
stay at Collegef ields. Yet, the system honored and ac- 
cepted recommendations irom the project requesting up to 
three academic years of advancement for returning College- 
fields boys. These changes and unplanned incidences were 
he Ip ful - in est abli shing community ac c ep t anc e and in 
strengthening the program. 

Collegefields, therefore ,“~as p*lanned' and as it be- 
came an operational reality, was a program which avoided 
segmentation of 'the child. It was a "whole*' program be- 
cause the four following- objectives were built in to 
nurture the" development of the whole individual : 

1. to re -orient the participant's attitudes and con- 
duct in a positive, constructive, and law-abiding direction; 

2. to motivate the participants, who are potential 
school drop-outs, to either continue their education 
beyond age 16 or to make an adequate vocational adjustment; 

3. to provide assistance in gaining educational 
skills and attitudes necessary for completion of an aca- 
demic and/or vocational program; and, 

4. to encourage the integration of community services 
with university and educational programs in accomplishing 
the above aims. 
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Section III 



THE CULTURE OF REHABILITATION 
Introduction 



,1 



This section is divided into two parts for purposes 
of analysis mid* for' -ready ref e^ for professionals in 
a variety of* fi€rida^*(i^^ criminology , sociology , 

psychology, and related interested areas). Part "A" 
deals primarily with norms of anti- delinquency; the major 
emphasis of Part "B" is on school behavior and rehabili- 
tation. 

Since Col legef ieids" was ’ an educationally-based de- 
1 inquen cy rehabilitation pro j ect , it was nee e s s ary for 
the program to develop a peer group subculture and 
normative system -whose major focus was not only on nomis 
of delinquency rehabilitation. Rather, for the first 
time, a subculture* *was "constructed" that successfully 
combated negative school behavior and attitudes, hard 
core- resistance to learning and an attendant low aca^ 
demic achievement. It was the peer group that in opera- 
tional reality' developed a subculture in which norms 
of delinquency rehabilitation and school related norms 
were integrated as one. The boys and the College fields 
staff saw the various aspects of the culture develop 
simultaneously and as a total force geared to integrat- 
ing the lives of the boys in the program. 

The reader may recognize that the guided group 
interaction approach may be applied to programs dealing 
wit^h ether than delte children. Future programs 

employing this approach could be developed to help solve 
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the many problems of our society which lie in the areas 
of education and human relations. ' 

The authors have in* this report divided the culture 
of rehabilitation “SO** that the aspects* of Its ~maj or focus 
could be analysed' and that potential app'lication ol 
separate aspects could more easily be recognized. In 
spite of these *elf or ts, overlaps and interplay exist 

t 

between the two “parts of the section. 



PART A 



"How to Beat the Street" 
or 

"School Ain't Bad" 

The phrase the " tyranny of ado le scent s” ac curate ly 
expresses an awesome appreciation of’ the powerful ener- 
gies and pressures generated by a peer group. The sub- 
cultural systems, Including their own language, norma- 
tive systems, sanctions* and* teachers , are generally 
unique ta any particular peer group. This is true also 
for a calculated- positive peer group designed for the 
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purpose of the* rehabilitation of a de llnquent . 

The establishment of a new peer group and subcul ture 
is made easier if culture carriers are available. In 







the development of the Collegef ields culture such agents 
were available from among the Essexf ields graduates . 

As indicated earlier, the basic norms of the Essex- 
f ields culture and its* language formed the framework 
upon which the unique Collegef ields culture was built. 
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Essexfields mcnnbers had attained status 

locationsr in the Essex"fields peer group as a result of 
their positive behavior and adherence to the Essex fie Ids 
culture worked Tvith the first boys entering the College- 

fields' Pro’gram; * In conference with Col legefie Ids *s taf f 

srenAers', the Essexfields boys were fitdvised of the planned 
similarities and' diff erences"which existed between the 
two pro grams - "^E ssexfields and C ol legefie Ids . 

During this mionth that the Ess exfie Ids boys worked at 
Col le gefields they “had' the~ diff iculf task of ^ovlding 
leadership arid guidance for the Colle^gefields boys . The 
transfer of the basic elements of the Highfields-Es sex- 
fields positive cultuxal norms was carried out not only 
in the formal guided group interaction meetings in the 
afternoon, but also throughout the Col legefields day. 

At the same time the; Essexfields boys were developing 
leadership .and strong cultural supporters within the 
Collegef ie i ds peer group . In conferences between the 
Collegef ields~*^staff “and the “Easexfields" boys the strongest 
menArers of the Collegeflelds~'preer~gtoup^ were Identified . 
Frequently, these were boys who most adhered to" the de- 
linquent norms of the street. As the dynamics for adher- 
ence to peer group norms is similar, whether the norms are 
positive or negative, it was agreed that if these boys 
could be committed to a positive role they would be in- 
strumental in pressuring their peers into adherenccf to the 
'*ways of Collegef ields. " 

In the words of the ’Essexfields culture carriers, 
this was accomplished as follows: 
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”A€ter we picked out the strongest one of the group, 

who could pick up more than the others, learn quicker, ! 

we tried to spend most of our time with him to get 

him set. Then he would lead into the group as sort of 

a group leader, you know; just get the other fellows 

started off." 

"During the first month we tried to implant in these 
fellows at Collegefields the norms of Essexfields. 

We explained to them what "helped" was and the reasons 
they were at Collegefields. We made them realize 
that Collegefields was new. We*d say to them 
something like this, "you came here for specific 
reasons; no one is going to baby you." Now this was 
one of the main things we were trying to get across 
to them at that time. We tried to get a little 
motivation started; we tried to explain to them some 
of the simplest parts of Essexfields; such as, what 
help was and how to get an understanding of your 
problems and of yourself." 

"We often experimented to find the strong boys. We 
would take the fellows individually or in a group 
meeting depending on the situation and try to teach 
them the program. The response that we got from them 
would be the way we would determine who were leaders. 

If a fellow would pick up quick, would pick up 
everything we were saying to them, fairly quickly, 
we would Spend most of our time on this fellow to 
get him started so that he in turn could teach the 
other fellows. It didn’t matter if the boy was just 
playing a positive role at this time. What Was im- 
portant was that as a sophisticated boy he played it 
convincingly to the other group members." 

"Like when we give a boy the responsibility for going 
to the rest of the boys and teaching them the program 
he feels a sort of power. It makes him feel as though 
he has established himself in a way where h^ can go 
to the other fellows and teach them the program. 

This makes a boy feel good in the progranl. He says, 

"Well, they must have enough confidence in me to send 
me. Rather than them going to the fellows and teach- 
ing them the program, they are going to let me do this." 

This gives a fellow a good feeling and what I think 
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happens is that the leadership role gives him status 
in the groups Because this is a kind of reward he 
actually becomes the role he is playing without 
knowing it.” 



As visualized, the Collegefields peer group soon began to 
look to itsel"£ “for laradership." - As the "leaders” began to 
intremalrze "the role they had’ been playing , the Essex- 
fields boy^ came to be seen aa inixudeirs. Their presence 
in the gpcxp was no longer desiredy acceptable, nor needed. 
By the end of the first month the Collegefields boys began 
to resiat any further transference of the Essexfields 
culture and began to develop norms -pertinent to their own 
unique program and non-existent in earlier guided group 
interaction programs. Their subculture became more 
relevant to their needs as an educationally-based group 
rehabilitation- program- maintained on a colTege campus. 

This was the cue to both the Collegefields staff and the 
Essexfields boys that the time for the phasing out of the 
latter had arrived. Phase-out of the Essexfields boys 
was achieved" at the rate" of one per week in order to 
move towards self-dependency without" immediate withdrawal 
of the "Support *ot" the* reference group. 

The first for ma t i ve month * that* Collegefields was in 
working operation there were five boys "in the group . 

This number- was agreed upon with the * cooperation of the 
Juvenile Court . By keep ing the group at this s ize the 
boys developed a cohesive unit that could become more 
easily versed in the language and positive normative 
system which was being developed both in the groups and 
in the academic setting. 
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At the conclusion of the second month of operation, 
the Collegeflelds population had Increased t^o sixteen 
boys. All:hough tJ'ls growth may seem to have been rapldv 
It was Initiated - only ’after the original five bxjy s were 
exhibiting' falr^lyvonsls tent, positive behavior. It 
was important that they -were able to gain s tatus In the 
larger peer group as the result of the leadership role 
which they aasumed. 

The growth of the peer group permitted the formaliza- 
tion of leadershlpr positions - within the statue atructurii 
of the subcnlture . One such position was that of **re^ponai 
ble boys” created’ by- the' group under the direction of the 
guided group interaction leader. The boys decided which 
boys would receive these status positions and what 
responsibilities and duties were entailed. They Indicated 
that the responsible boys should be various members of 
the group, who, through their own efforts were solving 
their own problems and demonstrated that they ”cared” 
about themselves and other boys . They care^lly spelled 
out that responsible boys should be the boys who would 
probably be the first to gain "helped boy” status. 

In developing this St atus-'the boys" retained the ri^t 
to relieve responsible boys of their responsibilities for 
deviant behavior or for showing a lack of real concem 
for 'themselves or the other boys. The initial assigned 
duties and responsibilities of a responsible boy included 
taking a head count each morning and afternoon, insuring 
that the Collegef ields program was ”a 24-hour a day” 
program and that ”help” for any Collegeflelds boy was 
available anytime. Responsible boys had the task of 
visiting in person or calling on the phone any boy to 
determine whether the boys were at home on time (10 p.m.); 
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ofriieiping new boys e^lain the program to parents; and of 
reporting deviant evening and weekend behavior of the 
boys to the group . This system of ■ 'checking-up' ' became 
mote elaborate and was fully accepted by the peer group 
as “the culture deveioped. It represented the first at- 
tetaprt to “confront and '^reverse basic street norms such as 
that of '"not squealing". ' As' aqueal'ing is perhaps the 
most serious crime that a boy on the street can commit , 
reporting of another boy 's deviant •behavior' by a member 
of the peer group couTd at ' first be * handled only super- 
ficially. To facilitate the complete reversal of this 
street “norm T.t was necessary to develop and formalize a 
system of "spotting,'' '^hoinrs;'' and “"•checking-up . " 

"Spotting" was the term • conceived to point oiit be- 
havior which did not seem' positive or which did not seem 
indicative of a boy who was sincerely' trying to help 
himse if change. Although initially , spotting included 
only the reporting by individual boys on their own be- 
havior , it soon became formalized as part of the College- 
fields subculture and was expanded* to include reporting on 
behavior observed in Other boys.- ' Three times each week, 
on Monday V“ Wednesday , and Friday ; a period of fifteen 
minutes prior to the afternoon group •meeting was utilized 
by the group to give individual boys an opportunity to 
tell* the group where 'they had' either violated a norm or 
given somexme a poor impression of • the program as a result 
of individual* behavior. If a’ boy did not voluntarily offer 
this information, any boy who observed his' behavior was 
obligated to inform the group of what he had observed. 
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Faillire to do so was considered a major devlancy because 
it^ showed" a "^'laclc~of"“care * ^ --f o r- the •progranrfOTr ±OTr"the* boys; 

beviatton from —the lege fields" norms was continual- 

( 

ly observeid a n d repor te d-by—one^-boy- OTr anothex. The 
norms -continually received repeated verbalization and ve^ 
inforceraent of" two weeks a new boy would 
have- been erKposedr-to moat-n^ - noims -t# rt^ 

and - the xatfonale'npon'whfcb-'they^’werej^ee^^ and 

maintained . AS spotting' beoM0’mm as a tech- 

nfque in- sxipport of tiie-^l^ subculture , boys ex- 

perienced in the program would " deliber a t el y create 
negative -situations* 'on^their -part"lp^ th€f' - pre sence of new 
boys7 This" *was-‘done*"witlr*therknow1^dge o^ at least one 
of^ the -responsible- boys . If a newsboy' failed” toi^ 
on~this "play" which had been created for him, ~ the "older 
boy* ' would--thBn ’subnrLt”"'the”-inf oriiia tion" t07 1 group . 

The- group would ”* d eni ai T d to "to new iyoy didn * t 

care^ about' the"iives”of’'the""boys in the 'programv" This 
proxres s assured "that ■ elder boys^rwho’ were7:capabie of 
genuine ~ deviant -behavior "wsrer-opem *to?^ observation' and 
censure by " the group, no matter what toeir status position. 

Frequently - such behavior was little more- than a ""slip" . 
Thus , an older boy -might aitp-and say "damn" tm the campus 
grounds . - • *Simi lar b eh a v i o r * on -"t he'^ *p a rt-of a’-new boy 
would ' be” treated-" more* “l±^tly-by^-"the ''group since" the 'new 
boy was not expeoted* to fully understand the* program. 

For an older boy such an offense was more serious and was 
emphasized by both -staff and the boys. Thus, "If you* re 
going to. ask to be released from the program as a helped 
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bofy soon, you*d better remember that "helped boys" 
don*t slip." " 



An otrtgrowLh norf idiH” spottlni^ pri^ 
assignment O’! -"hoars’. “ -This' sanction' was created by the 
groap to -give a boy thne^to -'Hhiiik^ abot^ you broke a 
requirement (norm)- a m i w hy -you it again. " 

iTiihially , boys **working ofT hours" were assigned pro- 
ductive rasks such as washing the Col legefie Ids bus or 
washing the- wiiidows 'in-the^^ e building. This 

seemed to" them* to 'he ’’ the obvious way to deal -with the 



problem. The program and culture was young and the boys 
lacked a corii lete untterstaniH.ng- of the^^ m^^ help. 

Because the program’- was -^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ be the hoys^ and-not the staff *sv 
It was necessary to allow the* boys to experience a trial 
and error -approach.- 



One of the errors' which- the hoys repeatettly made In a 



variety of 




lnr’the’"progr to seek 



out the simplest andTffost-superiacl'al '^^^ 

their problems. They soon' encountered- difficulties in 

the ' assignment eftasks' and * Lhe'mpraall^stlrp-T^^ ^of 

hours. -It was' naturai'that'becauser^ef thel^^ 



with the street ctrlture that they Initially Interpreted 
**houxs" only - as puni shment . 



It became necessary that the staff intervene, as the 
culture of the program became stronger, and point up 
the unreal ity- of *pron±scuoas“'assig3nD[^^ hours and 
reassess ^-'w±th- the-boysv- the"’procedure and purpose of 




assigning-hours . The boys saw that assigning productive 
tasks was not- '"proxiucti’ve"-in' -hejtpte a boy understand 
his behavior^ rather- it -produced -"a dominant interest in 
the quality of work done. The boys then became more adept 
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at~ crea^tig t:atHl± y • n o nprod actrtve tasks which allowed the 
boy to thlTTilr abxmt his behavior rather tham“ about t^ 
task he ^was ^rformingi With the growth of und er s ta n d i ng 



of the" 




stature - ot re- 



sponsible troys^iir^he "group, the* assigpnient of h^ was 
priaced" etstireiy in the"^hands7 



After" 



’^soluble problem 



for " several'Tttonths^ 




n^-worked out a 

^ A •* 



solution"that"was‘"highly effective; 

the emphasib "on"'the punltiw" assi:^m€^^ hours , 

the emphasis was switched to the imder^tanditrgs a boy 
would think out during a ten or fi f t e e h * minute period 
assigned him. A boy wouid'?^thus have^^^ to thiiik in depth; 

The:; primary •focus of **hour s** then became ^ ttttly on ’**why 
dld^ you ho‘ it ■ an^ won * t you do it again. ** A boy 

assigned* hours was compiled completion of his assign- 



ment" to either "write"^his undeis taud'iiigS7"on paper or "to 
explain them to responsible boy." ' ’This technique was 
designed by the group to assure that thinking had occurred . 
If "lack of "uniderstandlng , demonstrated a responsible 

boy could refuse to 'accept the explanation and not give 
the boy credlt"fo t’ w oiking ‘’io ff h o u r s " 

The resolution"of^th±s*tl±lemmai?by^^the^"'boys^^^*^ 

g a ve ‘ them- a- e en se - - of p ow e r and •rei nfo r ce d" the concept 

that the program was the boys * and not the ' staff * s. The 
boys- began -'to Teal±ze"t hat “" chang e i n ' b ot h 'tfae pro g r a m-^and 

f 

in themselves' was dependent trp'on 'their own activity as 



change agents. 
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As a result of^ thBlr success in handling a major 
probliem with^T^egard -i: o" tliei r ’formal-^CW day , 

the""hoys'“TTOW' “ turn tiielT^' att^nti)^ which was 

occuTring-tjnr th e -^ str g ert^rridhte^ and on weekends . 

i I 

PrioT'-t^or tiri:a'“time^ "Idiatr they were un- 

after hours be- 



conrf'or table^ and’”’! 
havior. Tfai^-’waa^ manifested’vln -^ lack of 

. i 

•' ' ?■ 

concern ~and~ ±i Tt grB g t ~" rgg a iTling, ^1tfe^ of boys 

other' 'thanrduriiig ■ LlTeiT'“'foriual^Co|b?liBg^ * day . 

Reinforced* by their accoinpllshinents* the "group began to 
focueTncyre^ attentlon ’ on ' af tei ? hour y *be h ’ ^^^ by the boys 

in" the' ’prrogranr: '’The'OTOitot’^of ’•bifce 'they'"^^ in their 
home and ‘ stree t environment where anti - s ocial and * anti - •. 
school behavior and attitudes were developed and nurtured 
was considered* by the boys as a serlbus ’cb^ilenge 'to* 
change . However V they no longer perceived this as a 
hopeless^sltuatlon and no HLong^^ d0ubted”“the * ability *af 
the groups to icfaailerigfe' the" en t^ normative system 
ol the"S tTe e t " culture : — — r-r.- — 

The earlier- feeitngy- of powe ribe s s ne ro ;^ln~ this* regard 
were manifes ted by t i ig' gener aily^’ ^ s u p e p f lcl al" approach 
by ther group to the homel and street vhehavlor 6t boys in 
the* "program: — by-and" large,*" *idi€re'' itrterest^was * shown it* 
was essentially- a matter Of^'^keeplng up -appearOTces . ** 
Further, --*ii|y"to-’ tl T is " point ^ -**ct m * £e s sl t ig on” oneself served 
only as* a* velriele- *f^ boys " in ' eiipre sBlng’how*^ 

they * were*. inadvertBnLly"^the'iiorii|s^*^bf‘"the*street rather 
than the norms of Collegefields were bei!ng reinforced. 
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As the culture gr '-t stronger, however, the boys began 
to see through this behavior and began to perceive the 
poor e f f ec”t it was hav3 ng on the change process . VTi th 
growth, the boys began to reject these confessions of 
**tx>ughness** and began to develop a formal system of street 
and home observations which they called "checking-up.” 

At the onset of this procedure boys were haphazardly 
assigned by the group to visit the homes of other boys. 
Parental* reaction to the^ number of "delinquent" boys com- 
ing to' visit their homes at night was negative. Staff 
was soon made aware of the reac tions by both the reports 
of the boys ard by telephone calls from a number of parents. 
Checking-up was a serious attempt on the part of the boys 
to deal with behavior outside of the program. It was 
seen to have tremendous change potential. In order to 
nurture the development of this procedure , boys and staff 
unched a multi-pronged attack on the problenv of unco- 
operative parent reaction in conjunction with the cooperat- 
ing ag&ncies. 

The boys created norms specifically tailored to handle 
home visits. A boy was required to show respect and courtesy 
in the home he visited. He had to make a list of all the 
addresses and telephone numbers of all the boys in the 
program and carry it with him at all times. At 10 p.m. 
curfew was maintained for all boys including, those visit- 
ing the homes of other boys. A boy had the responsibility 
of having his patrents call him to the phone when called 
by a Collegefields boy. All boys were required to explain 
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the program to their parents to the best of their ability. 
In this regard some minor difficulties arose when some 
boys explained in too much detail the problems given to 
other boys in the program. This prompted a re-definition 
of the meanlng^ of the confidentialxty of the meetings by 
the boys under "the guidance of the guided group inter- 
action leader. 

At the* weekly conference with the Social Workers of 
the 'Family Service Bureau the staf f discussed the po- 
tential of the checking-up process and the problems aris- 
ing from it. Ongoing casework with the families of the 
boys directed a tten t ion to the se probl ems . Through 
interpretation of the Collegefields ’ Program and process, 
the caseworkers were' instrumental in developing positive 
support among rhe parents. The need for continual deeper 
interpretation of the program ^or • the parents eventually 
culminated in bi-weekly parent meetings with the Social 
Workers at' the Family Service Bureau . These meetings 
were therapeutic in nature and, in time, evolved into 
guided group interaction sessions among the parents. 
According to the Social Workers: 

"They, (the parents) came prepared to 
ask questions of each other and were 
able to learn from each other. In 
fact, another way of describing the 
group might be to say that we per- 
mitted the peer group to set its own 
goals and take responsibility for its 
own develppment. It might be called 
"parents" guided group interaction 
fleeting. " 
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Some of the problems of parental reaction to the 
Collegeftelds Program and to Collegeflelds boys visiting 
homes" mt>se 'frrm"i:he'’very condition of the homes and the 
families’ of "'Some "boys. In one instance every member of 
the family except for the boy himself had been committed 
to a state institution at one time or another. Being 

rrPiH - tcr ~an Institution was an expected pant of life 
for inembeTS" of -this-fami^lx*' Essentially ,, it would appear 
that one 'of the- norms of ' the family constellation was 
that beings committed was "the thing to do." In another 
instance a bxjy sobbingly inf ormed the group that it was 
impossihle- for him to change because of existing home 
conditions. He reported that his mother was a prosti- 
tutei~his-^ster a drunkard, and his brother a narcotica 
addict . ■ There wsts no father in the family . The boy ' s 
description of “the family was confirmed by boys who had 
previously visited his home. The boys knew they were 

only able ta cha in the jfirbgram and not a 

hoy' s “family . The group told him that he would have to 
change even in the’ fe of an impossible family situation 
or be re turn ed to court. Perceiving the difficulty of 
this task one of the group wit^^ a similar home environ- 
ment volunteered to take responsibility for helping the 
boy ef fect~'pos±tive~changes in himself and in his family . 

The responsible boys in the program used this concept 
as an opportunity ta provide help for each boy in the 
p ro g r a m t hrou^ ioat the" weekend; The responsible boys 
assigned individual membrers of the group ' to a definite set 
of boys wiih 'whom tm was to be spent on weekends. The 
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The norm 'that ** one way to really show care Tor yourself 
and the boys is to make Collegefields your complete and 
full-time job** 'unconsciously grew and was strongly up- 
held. The stronger members of the group were assigned to 

bo3Ts whose' homes ' pTesented' the greatest dlfftcu 1 ties . 

A minor' attendance irrobi^^ also prompted 

the re spons ib le boys to make each boy directly responsible 
foir the attendance of another- boy in the program. They 
established a requirement that a- system of **picking-up** 
boys be strict ly adhered to each-moming. 1 1 became 
a fact that any boy who could not show the group that 
he had done partner into 

the progieuii'* would have to- answer to the group. 

In Collegefields as in simiilar rehabxlitation programs, 
norms and procedural steps such as spotting, assignment 
of hours, checking" up and picking-up a boy were developed 
as measures that are supportive of the basic norms of 
rehabilitation. These procedures are the tools and 
vehicles through which the boys develop and maintain 
norms basic to the rehab ill t atl ve process . 

C o lle ge f le Ids irorras - of rehabil itation are general ly 

in direct eppoBlticnr"to 'the ' ncrnns'^of^ the' str e et cul'ture . 

It was earlier indicated that **squealing** is perhaps the 
most serious crime which a boy on the street can commit. 

Ine procedures of spotting and checking-up aid trhe re- 
habilitative peer group in developing norms which demand 
that a boy verbalize to the group hot only his o^ 
problems and behavior but the problems and behavior he 
observes in other boys in the projgraittt^^ If a 
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another Collegefields boy stealing, drinking, '^popping" 
pills or taking part in any deviant behavior he is required 
by the subculture to halt this activity where feasible 
by bringing to the boy’s attention the possible conse- 
quences. Whether or not his attempts are successful, 
he is duty bound to report this activity to the group at 
his earliest opportunity. 

In developing their new subculture the boys utilized, 
for positive ends, many of the techniques and pressure 
approaches of the street gang which, in their experience, 
had proven highly effective in making boys adhere to 
delinquent norms. The boys recognized the similarity of 
many of these approaches to those employed by the street 
group. The group, therefore, felt it essential that new 
boys be immediately educated and indoctrinated to the new 
purpbse of these same techniques. They carefully spelled 
out 4he new connotations applied to these actions. 

With the tacit approval of the staff the boys employed 
a technique which they descriptively referred to as "get- 
tings on your knees." Visitors, unfamiliar with the peer 
group approach to rehabilitation, and new boys found 
this procedure a disturbing one. 

The act of kneeling itself brings with it a tremendous 
amount of associations. On the street this act would be 
a definite position of servility and inferiority and 
sometimes conveyed with it homosexual implications. The 
Collegefields boys saw this as an act which indicated 
that a new boy was taking the difficult step of admitting 
to his peers that he was in need of help. 
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At Collegefields a boy would, generally, be required 
to kneel on any occasion when he was not thinking about 
himself or taking, very seriously, a problem which another 
boy pBcognlzed. The boy might remain in this position 
until the group felt he was accepting their help. It 
also had a rather practical meaning for the boys because 
a boy kneeling was less able to run away from frustrating 
discussions or difficult problem areas. 

Visitors often expressed anxiety that, even if the 
underlying purpose was positive, this procedure might be 
abused. Possessing a similar anxiety the group developed 
a ntimber of cbntrols both to prevent abuse of the tech- 
nique and to promote acceptance of its use among the boys. 

The group had frequent discussions on why boys were 
putting Other boys on their kn^es and why they should 
not use this technique to **take out revenge** on boys. 

After each use of this procedure it was the responsibility 
of the boy to whom it was assigned to challenge the 
motives of the boy or boys who suggested its use. Mem- 
bers of the! group whose motives were found to be inap- 
propriate and hot in the interest of helping boys were 
open to censure by the group. The boys also limited use 
of this technique to certain parts of the program. It 
was not appropriate in the classrooms, on the campus, 
or on the bus. Because of the controls pl^c^id upon it 
by the boys, this procedure continued to be used with 
consideration and for positive ends. 

Many street techniques were rejected by the boys as 
not useful, appropriate nor helpful. They made the em- 
ployment of these major deviancies. For instance, on the 
street one ok the most universal means of **solving** 
problems is the use of brute force. Boys who are most 
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capable with their fists are able to gain status among 
the street group. At Collegefields, the boy who de- 
pended on his fists or played the role of a "tough" 
was classified by the boys as a "punk." The use of this 
derogatory term by the group pointed up their reversed 
status position assigned to the "tough" boy. As College- 
fields was a "no touch program" boys lost status by at- 
tempting to respond to or solve problems with their fists. 

Collegafields boys therefore, developed skills and 
practice in non-violent means of dealing with the world. 

In cpntrast with life on the street, the small boy in the 
Collegefields program was on an equal footing with the 
biggest and had no physical fear of him. 

On the street, in instances where physical violence is 

r 

impractical, "conning" becomes the means of choice in 
dealing with a situation. Since the use of violence was 
precluded by the Collegefields subculture ne# boys and/or 
boys failing in the progran^ attempted, to apply their 
expertise at conning the new peer group. However, a boy 
soon found himself to be an expert among experts and 
learned that the cliche "a con man can't be conned" 
readily applied to the Collegefields culture. To be 
conned by another boy in the Collegefields program was to 
be "w^ak" in the program. Therefore, there were no pat 
answers or defenses for situations brought to the attention 
of the Collegefields peer group. The multiplicity of ap- 
proaches to each situation permitted the Collegefields boy 
to become aware of and co examine the many possible 
motives underlying his behavior and the many alternative 
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means of handling his problems. 

This emphasis on the examination of the many facets 
of each situation evolved into a norm identified by the 
Collegefields boys as "taking possibilities. Street 
behavior i.s usually impulsive in nature. A boy may steal 
a car and di /e it through his neighborhood because this 
behavior carries with it the immediate reward of a thrill 
and the means of achieving a high status position among 
his street peers. In these situations consequences are 
rarely considered. The welching of values or thoughts of 

possible payment for his enjoyment do not play determinant 

» 

roles in his behavior. At Collegefields, "taking pos*^ 
slhil;±1:tes» " or idle weighing -of- consecpiences , was Oi^ha- 
sized" by'~tdie subcnibtuxe ' a^ demanded" O’f each boy . 

6raduat:ee"and older boys in the program of ten stated 
that" thteiiew way of t^ learned at Collegefields 

had been 'the araj or deterrent to 'their further involve- 
ment In del Inquen t ’behavior . Using this technique , gradu- 
ates of the" program" have be^ able to deal judiciously with 
many situations which have confronted them . Bee au s c of 
their age" these boys^ gener ally find" it impossible to 
tcjtally Isoiate’' themselves fronr the” strict "'group . These 
sttuat ion s frequ entl y" arise- "inr ^thelr ^ liaily 1 jives but as a 

f' I 

result of "theiTT^eollegefields experience, these boys know 

"where to'draw the -fine. An example of this is a case 

/ 

xdiichr recently' came before' the "juvenile court . 

This was " a case of a' Collegefields' boy ii^o had been 
accused of "breaking- into a parked trailer- truck with 
several of his street friends. The boy stated to the 
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judge that he was not Involved because he had "taken 
possibilities." He told the Bench that when apprised of 
the gang's plans he said, "no thanks" and went home. 
Subsequent police investigation proved that the boy 
could not have been at the scene of the crime at the 
time it was committed. 

During the first phase of a boy's stay at Collegefields 
considerable resistance to acceptance and use of the con- 
cept of "taking possibilities" was evidenced. Rather than 
accept this radical new way of thinking they continued 
to blame the adult world or their peers for their behavior. 
This norm of the street was identified by the College- 
fields boys as "shifting the weight." Contrary to this 

norm of the street the Collegefields subculture demanded 

( 

that each boy accept responsibility for his behavior re- 
gardless of the circumstances. While a boy's behavior 
might be in response to an injustice done him by someone 
else, the reactive behavior was entirely determined by 
him. The whole construct of the Collegefields subculture 
was developed around the aim of rehabilitating and chang- 
ing boys in the program. Interest in the actions of 
people outside of the program was important only in terms 
of the behavior of boys in the program. This does not 
preclude the fact that many of the boys ultimately be- 
came effective change agents on their outside environment. 

Underlying all of the norms in the Collegefields sub- 
culture are the concepts of help and care. These concepts 
are largely alien to delinquent street cultures. 
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Help was the ultimate rehabilitation which a boy could 
gain through his Collegefields experience and was defined 
by the subculture as "a better understanding of yourself. " 

The word "help" had a dual meaning for the College- 
fields culture. Fundamentally, help described the pro- 
cedures through which the boys in the Collegefields pro- 
gram learned the process of both group and self-rehabili- 
tation. The concept of help provided a reference to which 
the boys could turn in evaluating all of their behavior 
and attitudes and their position relative to rehabilita- 
tion. In the "outside world" a boy would be told what he 
did wrong. However, the Collegefields group carried 
this two steps further. In Collegefields a boy was 
pressured to be introspective so that the reasons under- 
lying his behavior were Wought to the surface and verba- 
lized. Many of the Collegefields boys had been assigned 
to the program as a result of repeated deviant behavior 
in school classrooms. In being removed from classrooms 
as the result of disruptive behavior such boys received 
status from their school peer group because of their 
"tough guy" role. 

In the Collegefields program these boys were censured 
for their behavior and for their role and compelled by the 
group to examine the underlying reasons for their actions. 
Under pressure of the Collegefields peer group, such boys 
admitted to themselves and to the peer group that they 
provoked situations resulting in their removal from 
classtooms. they realized they did this in order to avoid 
the embarrassment which usually arose from their inability 
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to handle school work. Further, these boys were aware 
that continued disruptive behavior would result in 
being expelled from school. This, in effect, gave legal 
sanction to their being on the street rather than being 
in school. In this manner, boys had successfully manipu- 
lated the adult world, gained status among their peers 
and avoided the structured system which sought to change 
them. 

In Collegefields the group explored with the boys 
many alternative means of handling questionable situa- 
tions. A boy,- therefore, had to examine the underlying 
reasons for his behavior, explore the alternatives dis- 
cussed by the group and convince the group that he cared 
for himself. This he could do by demonstrating through 
his actions that he accepted one or more of the positive 
alternatives. The Collegefields classrooms provided the 
boys with a workshop in which they could employ and analyze 
these alternative modes of handling every-day school 
problems. The group followed this procedure in explor- 
ing all areas of a boy's life, whether in school, at 
home or on the street. 

Although the guided group interaction sessions were 
held daily, the multiplicity of problems presented by 
the boys in the program prevented all of the boys' 
problems from receiving adequate attention during the 
^roup meetings. Each day the group meeting would be 
"given" to the boy whom the group felt most needed help. 
Since many boys had similar problems they could often get 
help t^hemselves Just by participating in another boy's 
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meeting. On admission to the program each boy was as- 
signed an Iverage of six "problems.** Additional problems 
were identified and assigned a$ a result of his ongoing . 
behavior. 

At ^6me time during his first Week in the College- 
fields program a boy would **get the meeting** and be re- 
quired to **tell his story.** A boy*s story, it was ex- 
plained to him, was to include all of his behavior from 
as early as he could remember, which might have contrib- 
uted directly or indirectly to his present status :as a 

I 

juvenile delinquent an<J as a Collegefi^lds assignee. 

Following the telling of a story the boy was assigned 
specific problems by the group. In order to be released 
from, the program as a helped boy it was necessary for the 
boy to convince every member of his group that he had 
an understanding of these problems and was capable of 
successfully handling similar situations without forther 
support of the Collegefields peer group. 

The more rapidly a boy could convince his group 
individually and collectively that he had a better under- 
standing of his problems the more rapidly he could be 
released from the program as a helped boy. In order to 
accelerate their movement through the program, the boys 
developed the technique of utilizing all of their avail- 
able time at home and in the program for interaction. 

This had been anticipated and the Collegefields program 
was designed to provide ample opportunities for such 
interaction. 

The boys in the program soon developed the norm that 
one of the most beneficial ways to **get help** was to 
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"give help." It was common, therefore, for a boy to offer 
help to another boy with a pressing problem. Afl( all of 
the Collegefields boys were experienced "con men" it was 
necessary for them to learn to develop strong and per- 
ceptively genuine presentations regarding their under- 
standing of their own problems and the problems of others. 
Thus, in the words of a graduate: 

"If I had a stealing problem and this 
other boy had a stealing problem, and 
I was going to give him an understanding 
of why he shouldn't steal, I had to do a 
damn good job to convince him. Before I 
realized it I'd end up by convincing my- 
self not to steal." 

Such one-to-one interaction was necessary for the 
adequate handling of a multiplicity of problems in a 
relatively short treatment term. However, because every 
boy in the group had to be convinced that a boy had solved 
his problems before he could be released, the establish- 
ment of "buddy" relationships was precluded. Also it 
reaffirmed for each boy the importance of the whole group 
in his readjustment and rehabilitation. 

The group consequently, was responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of each boy in the program. This re- 
sponsibility was reinforced daily. Each boy had to be able 
to enumerate the problems of every other boy. Inability 
to do so when asked led to censure and accusations that 
the boy didn't "care about the lives" of the other boys 
or his own. 
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The helping process included a realization by the boys 
that there were some problems which they couldn’t help. 

The group realized boys whose problems were identified 
as being related to homosexuality or kleptomania could 
not be helped by them. However, a number of boys with 
these and similar problems were released from the program 
as helped boys with a recommendation from the peer group 
that they receive psychiatric help. On several occasions 
a number of the boys from the program appeared before 
juvenile court to make such recommendations to the 
judge. While the group process cannot totally help boys 
with emotionally-based problems, the program demonstrated 
that the group could bring such boys to the realization 
that they needed help of a psychiatric or psychological 
nature. As a result, at the time of their release from 
the program these boys were willing to seek out and accept 
professional help. 

Henry , a boy , later diagnosed as a kleptomaniac , was 
assigned to the Collegefields Program as a result of 
being implicated in a series of thefts at his high school. 
He had a lengthy record of stealing and while being ques- 
tioned in the vice-principal’s office by juvenile aid 
detectives regarding the rifling of 50 school lockers, 
he pocketed a ring of master keys which had been lying on 
the desk. The loss of the keys was discovered before the 
boy left the office and they ware retrieved from him. 

Upon his assignment to the Collegefields Program he 
proceeded to continue in this type of behavior. For the 
first time in the history of the Collegefields program. 
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items such as cigarette lighters, the boys* bus tickets 
and swimming suits began to "disappear." Although the 
boys were suspicious that Henry was the cause of these 
disappearances they were unable to confirm his guilt. 

A new boy entering the program related to the group 
that Henry had attempted to sell him a book of bus 
tickets just a week prior to his own assignment to the 
Collegefields Program. Henry then admitted to these 
thefts but explained to the boys that he only **picked 
things up to play with them." He could not explain why 
hi6^ didn't return these items. The boys reluctantly re- 
turned Henry to court with a recommendation that he not 
be "sent to jail" but that he receive needed professional 
help. Henry was admitted' to* Sf residential psychiatric 
treatment center. Thus, although he continually deviated 
from a major Collegefields norm the boys recognized that 
Henry had a problem for which he was not fully responsible 
and with which they were unable to deal. A responsible 
boy accompanied him to the juvenile court and explained 
to the judge the complexity of Henry's problem. This was 
indicative of the kind of "care" for each boy's life which 
was developed and maintained by the Collegefields group. 

The concept of care developed slowly and with diffi- 
culty. As in other areas of the lives of these boys, 
they thought in simplisistic terms. For them, initially, 
there were no steps between returning a boy to jail on 
the one hand anff retaining him in the program or gradu* 
a ting him aa a helped boy, on the other. As the l^oys d4v 
veloped a more and more sophisticated culture, this 
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polarity became more frustrating to them. To enhance the 
rehabilitative process the boys, with the guidance of the 
Staff, began to develop stepping stones between these 
alternatives. 

With the assistance of the cooperating agencies several 
steps were devised which allowed the boys to build pres- 
sure and to motivate positive changes in a boy without 
physically removing him from the program. It became 
possible through the cooperation of the probation officers 
and the juvenile court to place a boy on the court calendar 
while he was still a member of the Collegefields group. 
This, in effect, set a deadline for the boy and usually 
produced a positive reaction to group norms. 

Boys who were returned to court and would subsequent- 
ly be sentenced to the State Home for Boys were retained 
in the Essex County Youth House for a period of two 
weeks. During this period Collegefields boys were priv- 
ileged to work with the youngster in the Youth House. 

They would subsequently appear before the juvenile court 
judge to tell him that they felt the boy could be "worked 
with” in the program or they were unable to help him and 
had”given up” on him. 

This power created a situation in which each boy in 
the program had to examine himself thoroughly to determine 
whether he had done all he could to help a boy. Boys 
unable to show the group that they had done all they 
could to help a boy in question were made "responsible 
for the boy*s life.” 

So serious was the program to the boys that if a hoy 
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were returned to court as a result of further delinquency, 
the boy responsible for him might be returned to court 
with him. If he could successfully prove to the group 
that he had done everything in his power to persuade the 
delinquent boy to adhere to the "ways of Collegefields" 
he would retain his status in the program. In effect, 
the boys were saying that "no boy can play with another 
boy's life or with the program." 

Older boys seeking to demonstrate that they were 
helped and ready for release sometimes asked to be re- 
sponsible for boys in trouble. In one instance the juven- 
ile court judge, the Collegefields staff, and the group, 
with one exception, concurred that the program could not 
help a particular member and that he should be committed 
to the Reformatory. The dissenting youngster told the 
group that the boy was failing only because he didn't 
believe that the boys "really cared." He told them he 
thought he could show enough care to save the boy and 
asked to be committed to the Reformatory if he failed 
in his task. 

The group and the staff reluctantly agreed to retain 
the boy in the program. The boy who sought the responsi- 
bility obtained permission from his family to have the 
delinquent youngster live in his home and remain by his 
side 24 hours a day. On the surface, this should! have 
been enough to demonstrate to the deviant boy that the 
program did care for him. The reality of this care, 
however, was further reinforced by the fact that the boy 
who assumed responsibility was Negro while he, the 
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deviant boy, was white and had consistently demonstrated 
a severe prejudice problem. Both boys were subsequently 
released from the program as helped boys. 

So alien was this "care" to the street culture that 
new boys had difficulty in understanding it or in ac- 
cepting its validity. Many disadvantaged delinquent boys 
had never experienced care for their lives on the part of 
other people or themselves. It was necessary for many 
of them to test this concept on a concrete level. Thus, 
new boys often stayed home and out of the program to see 
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if the Collegefields boys "cared enough" to try to bring 
them into the program without using force. 

A norm of the street suggests that "if you do some- 
thing wrong and you're not caught, you're not guilty." In 
Collegefields the care concept and the helping process 
aided in the reversal of this norm. It was not important 
whether a boy was caught in deviant behavior. He was 
"wrong" whether caught or not, and could not be helped 
unless the boys in the program cared enough to halt any 
deviant behavior and evaluate all of his behavior. 

In summary, the entire help^care process evolved 
from four ba^sic nopms which were essential if the boys 

were to comprehend and benefit from the program and its 

/ 

abstract norms. These were: (1) each boy is in nr id of 

"help" or a b e tt e r understanding of the "how," "idiat," 
and "idiy," underlying his behavior; (2) the primary 
method of "helping" another boy is through a "talking" 
process with appropriate sanctions when it is necessary 
to help a boy think; (3) the primary effort is to help 
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SECTION III Part B 



"School Ain't Bad" 



or 

"How to Beat the Street" 






In the initial weeks of the program's operation 



norms and pressures were developed within the p^eer group 
which could cope with immediate "here and ^w" situations 
as they arose among the boys. These norms were geared 
to the prevention of overt delinquent behavior by the 
Collegefields boys both in the program and on the street 
which could lead to their premature release from the 
program and return to court. Further, the initial 
activity of the staff was to aid the group in developing 
a code of acceptable behavior for a Collegefields boy. 

The process was a difficult one for boys and staff 
because equal emphasis was placed on all areas of a 
boy's behavior. This included attention to a boy's be- 
havior during the morning academic component of the 
program as well as to his behavior in the afternoon 
group meeting. In the public school setting the result 
of all but the worst school behavior might be expulsion 
from school. At Collegefields, however, negative class- 
room behavior could lead to the return of a boy to court. 
This concept was alien not only to the Collegefields bdys 
bu r t o "idie’^s ciioo l oriented- staff ■raembrexs as well . In 
their Experience, as in that of the boys, even repeated neg- 
ative classroom behavior rarely led to a court appear^ 

ance. Over time, however, this "threat of jail" became 
less and less a motivational factor in the boys' behavior 
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and was soon overcome and replaced by the growing concept 
of help and care. 

From the beginning, the setting of the College fields 
Program required the development of norms specifically 
tailored to aid the boys in coping, with and adjusting to 
life on a college campus. Several incidents caused the 
boys to be deeply concerned with the impression that they 
were making. The staff observed a high level of anxiety 
among the boys during the early stages. This anxiety 
would seem to be a direct result of the fact that the 
boys had gained prestige with their families and friends 
by bragging, "1 go to College fields at Newark State College < 
This anxiety caused the boys to be over- sensitive and 
frequently to over-react to incidences between themselves 
and the college community. This further permitted the 
application of a pragmatic approach in the development of 
a positive normative system. 

In their anxiety to make a good impression on the 
college community the initial focus of the boys was on 
their outward appearance. The boys immediatel'' developed 
norms concerning their attire. The boys decided that the 
first step would be to require every member of the peer 
group to tuck his shirt in his pants while on the college 
campus . 

A second requirement was that all boys should regularly 
have their hair cut. One boy who strongly opposed this 
ptactice finally agreed under a great deal of pressure 
by the group to follow th^ regulation provided he didn't 
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"have iro ‘ ‘Spenxi'iii^^ ''^ • At this, a' tiumberr of the 

boys'‘0fi'6xed hini ftae tonsoirxal sexvice* The enibaxifassed 

boy reseinbled a plucked chicken and thereafter inapprop- 
riate male hairdos were no longer a problem. 

Several boys "got meetings" as a result of th^iir 
unacceptable table habits in the college cafeteria. One 
boy in particular was sevc tsly censured by the group for 
eating pie with his hands. His defense before his 
peers was that "everybody I know eats pies with dere 
hands." This was deemed entirely unacceptable by the 
group : 

"What do you do, live with a bunch of pigs?" 
"They ain’t pigs!" 

"They sound like it to me." 

"Look boy, if you don’t know how to eat pie or 
anything else, you just watch us; we’ll show ya.^ 
thing you don’t know the boys wrll teach ya. 

"And T^an, when the boys teach ya somethin’ , 
you stay taught.’" 

By focusing upon and emphasizing the "importance 
of this and similar minor incidences, the staff helped 
the group to recognize that it could control the behavior 
of boys in the program and that it was the instrumental 
force in promoting change. 

Unplanned incidents such as these presented new ways 
of living and behaving for the boys. Changes in their 
eating habits, their personal hygiene, arid other modes of 
behavior helpOd to guarantee that Collegefields graduates 
could never be the same. Many of these changes, while 
unplanned, were instrumental in their successful entry 
into our society. 
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The boys' daily trl^s to the college cafeteria provided 
the greatest contact with the rest of the college community. 
The boys' activities and behavior in and around the caf- 
eteria became the focal point in the attempts of the 
group to strengthen the image of the Collegefields Pro- 
gram and of themselves. In the first weeks of the pro- 
gram's operation, staff would accompany the boys to the 
cafeteria each day. Because of the group's recognition 
of the importance of this daily contact with the college 
community and because of their apprehension concerning 
the image they were presenting, the group requested that 
responsible boys and not staff supervise these trips as 
well as trips to other areas of the campus. 

The responsible boys initially approached this problem 
from a simplistic level of thinking. After a week of 
strict line marching the boys protested this procedure 
for two specific reasons. In the group meeting they 
re£^c^hed the conclusion that this approach presented a 
spectacle to college students. Further, they felt that 
they were being treated as children by their own peers in 
a community of adults. This they reasoned prevented 
each boy from assuming individual responsibility for his 
own behavior. An informal approach of small groups was 
employed thereafter. The implied reasoning in this 
procedure is that it would allow them to blend in more 
readily with the total college population and, more im- 
portantly, it would place the responsibility for indiv- 
idual behavior where it belonged; that is, upon the shoul-^:.. 
ders of each individual boy. Without realizing it, the 
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boys had clearly established the right of the group to 
check on and censure all inappropriate future behavior or 
actions of the responsible boys. 

In their attempt to establish what was acceptable 
behavior in a cafeteria the boys closely observed the 
activity and behavior of the college students. The group 
noticed that the college students usually washed their 
hands before they ate. This activity was immediately 
introduced and at a group meeting was made a norm for 
every Collegefields boy. One perceptive youngster no- 
ticed that most college students also washed their hands 
after using the toilet facilities. The norm concerning 
the washing of hands was expanded to include any time a 
boy used a toilet anywhere. Once established and en- 
forced this norm became a habit axid was seldom if ever 
violated by boys after it was introduced to thdm. 

In the school settings from which most of these dis- 
advantaged and delinquent boys came, rules and regula- 
tions governing cafeteria behavior had been established 
and maintained by school authorities. In such schools, 
the cafeteria often becomes a source of disciplinary 
problems. Difficulties often arise because the peer 
group does not support rules and regulations which are 
imposed on it. In emulating the peer group of the 
college student the Collegefields boys, in effect, be- 
came a sub-group of the college culture. In the attempt 
to follow the more mature behavior of the college students 
the group began to uphold many of the rules and regu- 
lations which they had once so vigorously opposed. 
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Thus, "ditching" in the cafeteria line, running and 
swearing were viewed as negative behavior by the group. 
Acceptable behavior for a College fields boy now included 
norms which demanded that he eat everything he took on 
his plate, return his tray, and scrape his dishes. As 
with all of the Collegefields norms, the norms governing 
a boy*s proper behavior in the cafeteria were introduced 
to him immediately upon his arrival in the program. 

Any boy who attempted to violate the norms after their 
introduction was required to answer to the group. 

The cafeteria proved to be somewhat troublesome to 
the boys because several well-intentioned college stu- 
dents asked the boys questions' ■concerning the~'pFrogram. 

The boys whose -self- concepts were generally weak had 
not yet developed techniques for handling questions of 
this nature, and were embarrassed. This problem proved to 
be especially difficult for the boys in the early weeks 
of 'the- program as they themselves were in the process 
of leaming^ the program and did not fully comprehend the 
difficult concepts of help and care. 

After struggling with this problem for a nxjmber of 
days the boys concluded that the best explanation would 

the simple' truth'i “Until they developed a fuller 

under s tanding ' of the program and the concepts of help 
and care“the3T "would" answer questions about the program 
with the explanation that they were juvenile delinquents 
assigned to Collegefields by the courts. When asked 
for a little more detail they would reply that they were 
boys who realized that they had problems and were seeking 
help and trying to make a better life for themselves. 
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This procedure helped the boys to develop a sense o£ 
pride in themselves and in the program. During early 
stages of their assignment to the program many boys 
would offer such statements about themselves and the 
program only because they felt it was required of them. 

Over a period of time, however, this "role" became more 
and more a part of them. 

The boys were amazed to find that the direct simple 
truth in answering questions about themselves and the 
program was the most adequate means of handling situations. 
For boys whose very existence may have depended upon 
their ability to "con" other youngsters and the adult 
world it was shocking to learn that truth was sufficient. 
Since the success of a boy in the program was highly 
dependent upon his ability and desire to be true to 
himself and trvie to the boys, these incidents served as 
practice and reinforcing agents for the development of this 
ability. Boys having difficulty in being truthful in the 
program were reminded of the success they experienced 
in explaining the progicam by being truthful. 

From the onset of the College fields demonstration 
program visitors were welcome in both the morning and 
afternoon sessions. The growing number of visitors 
caused the boys to be concerned about the impression 
made by the Collegefields building. The Collegefields 
building, one of the oldest on the campus, presented 
cleaning difficulties. The building, formerly used as 
a potting shed is a four room two-story masonry structure 
attached to a greenhouse. 
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From 1;he beginning, boys were careful “to use waste- 
“paper baskets and put items in their proper places 
only because it made cleaning the building easier. 

When the boys began to be concerned about,: the impres- 
sion the building would make upon the visitors they asked 
staff if mops and pails could be obtained. While sweep- 
ing was far easier than mopping untreated concrete floors 
would be, it was no longer acceptable to them. 

The group assigned individual boys to clean specific 
areas. Responsible boys were designated by the group 
to check on each cleaning assignment before the boys 
left each evening. The pressure exerted on any boy who 
had to re-clean his section while the other boys waited 
to board the bus was a successful deterent to sloppy 
housecleaning. Each boy jealously guarded his designat- 
ed area and was sure to point out any boy whose sloppy 
habits increased his own chore. 

The alternative to this move would have been for the 
boys to request that staff supervise this activity. In 
the initial weeks of the program this supervision was 
provided by staff. However, as the culture and norma- 
tive system developed and as the boys became more and 
more aware of the need to accept "total" responsibility 
for the program’s operation, they unceremoniously re- 
lieved staff of this function. 

This move like many others provided opportunity for 
increased stature and status for older and responsible 
boys in th^ program. It gave the boys an additional op- 
portunity to teach the program and its status structure 
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to new boys. This responsibility and its attendant status 
had to be earned and maintained by continued correct be- 
havior on the part of the older boys in the prog": am. If 
a new boy performed inadequately in his cleaning tasks, 
as in other areas of the program, the older boy respon- 
sible for teaching him the program had to answer to the 
group. 

After pride in the appearance of the Collegefields 
building had been established the boys wanted to be 
certain that everyone knew the building belonged to them. 
They needed a sign which said "Collegefields" and which 
could be attached to the front door. Responsible boys 
were assigned to approach the Industrial Arts Department 
of the college to solicit the aid of that department in 
constructing such a sign. 

The timing of the boys was excellent. The Industrial 
Arts Department was itself in the process of developing 
a shop program for Collegefields. It thus became a 
matter of scheduling rather than of soliciting help. As 
a result of the professor’s tactful handling of the visit 
and of the request made by the responsible boys, they 
returned feeling that their efforts would produce in 
addition to a sign, a shop program. 

The Industrial Arts Department sensed this growing 
pride of the boys in the Collegefields Program and 
developed a curriculum of projects designed to further 
motivate the boys in this direction. The first projects, 
therefore, included the construQtion of items such as 
ashtrays, vases, and bookcases for the Collegefields 
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building. Pride in and identity wilda the Collegefields 
Program was further enhanced by an added norm which 
required all boys to Use ashtrays during the meetings. 

Earlier, because of their concern with the impression 
of the Collegefields program on others, they had estab- 
lished a norm limiting their smoking to the block of time 
allotted to their group meetings, the background of the 
boys, the lack of ashtrays and the intensity of the 
group meetings had daily resulted in a floor covered with 
cigarette ashes and butts. When each boy who smoked had 
been provided with an ashtray, as a result of the shop 
program, this problem was minimized. 

This relationship with the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment grew and proved to be additionally hnlpful in the 
developraenr ^± 1 :ha' total "program. "When the boys later 
expressed a desire to paint and decorate the interior 
of the Collegefields building, brushes, paint, supervision 
and instruction in house-painting were provided by the 
Industrial Arts Department as an advanced shop-project. 

Graduation of Collegefields boys was viewed as a 
major event in their lives. The group requested that 
photographs of graduates be taken. These, they planned, 
would provide the most significant and appropriate in- 
terior decoration for their building. The subsequent 
8x10 photographs of graduates served not only to record 
an important event but to motivate the boys in the pro- 
gram who were having difficulties. Often, when $ boy in 
the group meeting was ready to "give up" on himself, 
other boys would point to the pictures and remind the 
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failing boy of the problems and difficulties endured and 
resolved by the graduates sometimes just by the simple 
statement "those guys made it and so can you." 

An area of concern In which the grou]^ had met with 
little success at first was the personal hygiene of 
Individual boys. While the drive to maintain a 
outward appearance through the requirement of neat clothes 
and shined shoes was aided by the nightly visits of boys 
to each others' homes, even this procedure proved inad- 
equate in getting boys to bathe regularly. Superficial 
washing and sponge loathing was the general rule for 
most boys and total emersion in a bathtub was not a 
frequent practice. Dirty ears, feet, and an occasional 
odor were the results. A request by the boys to use the 
facilities of the pool for swimming at the College was 
seized upon by the staff as a means of resolving this 
problem. 

Arrangemen1:s were made with the Physical Education 
Department of the College and a comprehensive swimming 
and diving program was developed in conjunction with the 
College's swim-club. At a meeting with instructors 
from the College the normal procedures for the maintenenco. 
of health st a n d ards were outlined ' for the boys . They 

were irold-^r h ab each week a bacteria counf was' Oaken and { 

"that Oheir use^ of the“pooi would continue only if the | 

■-3 

bacteria count remained" statin. ~ At' a meeting a number of 
the boy S' admitted that their families were on welfare 
and that they could not afford swimming trunks. These 
boys were told"* that*^ swimming trunks would be provided for 
by the Physical Education Department. 
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In the afternoon group meeting the boys initiated a 
number of norms governing their behavior in the use of the 
pool. All boys were required to participate in this 
activity. Boys with a medical excuse were not required 
to swim but all boys were required to shower. Acceptable 
medical excuses could be obtained from their own doctor, 
the Newark Board of Education or the College nurse. 

Swimming occurred two times each week, on Wednesday and 
Friday, and swimming was permitted only when all boys in- 
cluding those who were excused from the pool had completed 
their showers. The norm developed by the boys proved im- 
measurably effective in minimizing personal hygiene 
problems. 

The group quickly sensed that some boys tried to 
refrain from swimming simply because they were ashamed of 
the fact that they couldn*t swim. These boys were pres- 
sured by the peer group to participate in the program and 
to learn to swim. Approximately 90% of the boys were non- 
swimmers when they entered the program. This figure was 
rciversed as the result of the peer group pressure to 
learn to swim. Many of these boys, who under normal 
circumstances would never have ^ttei&pted to learn, did so 
as the result of the peer group. 

Other relevant norms required that boys could not enter 
the pool before a staff member was present, that boys 
should not run around the pool, and that boys could not 
enter the deep end of the pool unless they had demonstrated 
to the staff that they could swim the 70- foot length of the 
pool. 
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At the outset of the swimming program staff informed 
the boys that its only function was that of lifeguard. 
Responsibility for discipline and the control of boys* be- 
havior in this area^ as in all other areas of the pro- 
gram, was placed upon the boys themselves. So exemplary 
was the behavior of the boys in and around the pool that 
the Physical Education Department, pressed for more 
pool time, asked the boys if they would share their time 
with a group of young teen-age girls from a neighboring 
church. This arrangement continued for two months. 

During this time and throughout the duration of the 
entire demonstration project there were no untoward 
incidents, no injuries and no behavior embarrassing to 
the Collegefields Program. 

On only one occasion was it necessary for staff to 
assist a boy from the pool. The boy, spitting water, was 
pulled on to the tile by the staff member and was quickly 
surrounded by a group of Collegefields boys. Their 
seeming concern for the boy was soon identified by the 
staff, when one of the boys remarked, **You can*t drown, 
punk, you* re supposed to get the meeting today." 

Another concern of the Collegefields boys was the im- 
pression left by their behavior on the Collegefields bus 
during their trips to and from Newark. In order to 
maintain the high level of communication necessary for 
therapeutic interaction, the group allowed freedom of 
language to its members at the Essexfields building in 
the morning, on the bus, and in the afternoon group meet- 
ings. The free use of language at the Essexfields build- 
ing and in the group meetings at Collegefields presented 
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no problems. The free use of language on the bus, how- 
ever, presented a problem which was brought into sharp 
focus by an embarrassing incident. A mother of one of 
the boys was embarrassed when a friend claimed she was 
shocked by the language that was coming from the College- 
fields bus as it stopped for a traffic light in Newark. 

Had this incident occurred later in the program the 
embarrassment might have been avoided. At this time the 
social workers were still in the process of establishing 
relationships with the families in order to help the boys 
explain the program to the parents. The embarrassed 
mother phoned the staff and her impression was communica- 
ted to the boys in their afternoon meeting. The boys 
thoroughly analyzed this problem presented to them and 
during the course of the group meeting examined the many 
facets of the entire problem area. The boys had solidi- 
fied this analytical approach to all problems; they were 
now able to deal with situations on both a concrete and an 
abstract level. 

The group’s first reaction to the language problem 
was to place a ban on free language on the bus. Several 
of the older boys vociferously rejected this approach. 

Since the program was the boys', they told the group, 
each boy should be responsible for the control of his 
own behavior. A general ban on language on the bus they 
felt would be an admission of the group's inability to cope 
with the situation. This feeling was summed up by one of 
the oldest boys who said, "You guys want the easy way out. 
You're scared you can't handle the situation." Challenged 
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in this manner, the majority of the group then attacked 
this and some related problems by developing limitations 
on behavior which demanded both group and individual 
control. Rather thati post a ban on the use of free 
language on the bus, the boys retained control of the 
situation by first requiring that each boy keep his voice 
down to a reasonable level while the bus was in motion 
and eliminating all swearing when the bus stopped. 

This in-depth analysis of the basic problem led to 
the resolution of another problem regarding behavior on 
the bus which had been a serious concern to the boys. 

As a result of the group's loud and abusive language 
Oil the bus new boys often left for home at the end of 
the day in an aggravated and disturbed frame of mind. 

The group reasoned that a new boy could very easily get 
into trouble and get "busted" or fail to come to College- 
fields the next day if he left the program aggravated. 
Earlier, responsible boys had made it their business to 
visit the home of a boy who was aggravated. The group 
now concluded that it had no right to put a boy in this 
frame of mind at the conclusion of a Collegefields day. 

The group cited that while they could "get on a boy" 
during the bus ride they could not bring him to the 
point of frustration or aggravation. 

The incident concerning swearing on the bus prompted 
a review by the boys of the whole question of freedom 
of language. Staff had initially established limits on 
the free use of the salty language of the streets. The 
use of this language was forbidden in areas of the program 
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except when the boys were in the Essexfields building, 
while they were on the bus and when they were in the 
daily group interaction meetings. 

Permission for and sanction of the free use ,of language 
by the boys (s based on the concept that the boys them- 
selves are the primary ^agents of change. If the boys are 
to be successful as the primary agents of change they 
must develop among themselves a level of communication 
and understanding bordering on the perfect. The ability 
to perceive each other's problems and to develop the 
empathy essential to the change process requires this high 
degree of communication. Experience has suggested that, 
when the language of the boys is censored, communication 
is subverted. The use of proper language to gain staff 
approval becomes more important. To have to think about 
what should not be said may curtail a boy's ability to 
say what must be said for change to occur. 

With the exception of the use of the saltiest language 
the value of this approach to enhance learning by pro- 
moting better communications between middleclass teachers 
and disadvantaged children has been recognized and ac- 
cepted by many educators during the past decade. Reissman 
and others have recognized that the language of the disad- 
vantaged is highly communicative and can be used to good 
advantage in the educational setting. Reissman has sug- 
gested that educators often inadvertently reject children 
through the rejection of their language. The disadvantaged 
child like many other children may perceive his oto 
language to be a part of his phenomenal self. He perceives 
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this rejection of a "part” of him--as a rejection of his 
total self. With the acceptance and utilization of the 
child's own language, educators can prevent the seg- 
mentation and alienation of the child as well as the seg- 
mentation and alienation of his formal education from his 
total life education. 

From the outset the Collegefields boys used very 
vivid and descriptive terms to describe behavior and 
themselves. The highly developed communication and com- 
munication skills utilized by the boys on the street, 
and often misinterpreted by and misunderstood by adults 
in other settings, was successfully transferred to the 
Collegefields Program. Throughout the duration of the 
program new boys would often use this freedom in attempts 
to shock the staff and to prove to other boys that they 
were "tough." Frequently boys who"had the meeting" 
might also use excessive swearing as a defense mechanism. 
New boys quickly learned that their excessive swearing 
and tough posturing did not gain them the desired status 
among the group and they soon reverted to their "true 
selves." Boys who used excessive swearing as a defense 
mechanism in their meeting were quickly advised by the 
group to "get off the bitchy language and get into 
yourself. " 

Institutions dealing with adolescent boys and girls 
(and not necessarily disadvantaged or delinquent ones) 
are constantly plagued with the scribbling of obscene 
phrases and pictures on walls and furniture. At College- 
fields, however, where street language was much in 
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evidence during appropriate parts of the program the need 
to scribble obscenities on walls and furniture was not 
evident. The faculty of communicative expression or- 
dinarily exists in areas of the delinquent's life .^here 
adult authority is not present. It is seldom seen] in the 
formal school setting. The Collegefields boys were 
highly verbal and displayed great verbal ability in the 
presence of adutt authority. Their ability to verbalize 
enhanced both the academic program and group meetings. 

Like most adolescents the Collegefields boys were 
quick to establish rituals among the peetr group. The 
need of adolescents for ritual was partially answered for 
the Collegefields boy by the descriptive language of the 
Essexfields subculture which was transferred to the College- 
fields group. However, it was necessary for the College- 
fields boys to devise wor ^s and phrases to describe vari- 
ous techniques and methods which were unique to the 
Collegefields culture. Terms developed by them often 
served to communicate highly complex and abstract con- 
cepts with many ramifications. The total Gestalt of help 
and the help process, for instance, which required sev- 
eral pages of explanation earlier in this report was 
communicated by the boys in the word "help." 

Of great interest to the staff of the Collegefields 
Program was the fact that the average Collegefields boy 
with a tested I.Q. of 87 was able to master a unique 
vocabulary with all its complex meanings plus a multitude 
of norms in less than a month. Every boy who entered 
the Collegefields Program succeeded in this task. The 
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group often used this factor as an educational reference 
point and as a motivational force for reluctant learners. 
Failure to learn in nine years of public schooling as an 
excuse for academic difficulties in the Ccllegefields 
classroom, was unacceptable, to the group. Boys would 
be reminded that they had learned all of the facets of a 
highly complex program in less than a month and were 
certainly capable of learning simple schoolwork. 

When asked about the program by visitors the boys 
easily translated their own language into the language 
of the visitors. Staff, on the other hand, often found it 
more difficult to translate the language of the program 
into terms understandable to the visitors. For the boys, 
the program was neither a theoretical nor a practical 
construct. It was life itself. It may have been this 
total and complete involvement which helped them interpret 
the program so clearly. 

The boys were capable of using language appropriate 
to the various settings which they encountered during the 
Collegefields day. The thorough understanding of the 
language concept by the boys was most clearly indicated 
during spotting where boys reported on their own deviant 
behavior and that of their peers. Thus: 

Hey.' Remember you cursed a couple of 
times on the College grounds. 

The hell I did. Boy.* 

'Member you bastard? You cursed in the cafeteria. 
An* you cursed in the hallway. 



Joet 



Billie: 
Joe: 
Henry : 



Joe and Henry: You recommend yo:irseif, boy. 
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As illustrated, it was quite acceptable for boys to up- 
hold the established norms regarding swearing through the 
use of curse words to communicate in the proper settings. 

New boys in the Collegefields Program were often 
confused concerning the position of the teachers. Their 
background portrayed teachers as authority figures who 
demanded that they follow certain criteria regarding class- 
room procedure and behavior. Boys who violated class- 
room rules established by the teacher, they thought, 
would be dealt with exclusively by the staff. However, 
the norms and limitations governing a boy*s behavior in a 
Collegefields classroom were established and maintained 
by the peer group. New boys quickly learned that even 
the slightest deviation from the established norms 
marked them for immediate censure by the entire peer 
group . 

Classroom deviant behavior was halted immediately by 
the boys so that the work of the class could continue. 

The underlying motivational factors were, of necessity, 
discussed and analyzed at another time during the day. 
Thorough examination of behavior occurred during the 
break, during the afternoon group meetings, on the bus, 
or at a boy*s home in the evening. Older boys in the 
program carefully avoided and prevented these discussions 
from occurring during the classroom time. 

The older boys recognized that resistance to the 
traditional classroom setting was a part of the delinquent’s 
li'fe style. They were reluctant to release valuable 
classroom time for this purpose. Boys who attempted 
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discussion of deviant behavior beyond the point of halt- 
ing were quickly censured by the group. Boys who attempt- 
ed to become involved in such discussions during class- 
room time were accused of playing a "care" role and of 
using the discussion as a devious method of avoiding the 
learning situation. As most of the Collegefields boys 
were past masters at avoiding learning situations, they 
quickly perceived even the most devious route, to this 
goal and dealt with the guilty boy immediately after class. 

New boys found that disruptive behavior and/or their 
past expertise in getting the class off on a tangent 
could not succeed. They then resorted to the formerly 
reliable technique of asking to be excused from the class- 
room. By his second day in the Collegefields Program, 
a new boy could be expected to request an excuse from the 
classroom to use the tr^ilet facilities. Most boys were 
shocked when the teacher referred these requests to the 
group. 

Such a request was usually met with questions by the 
boys as to whether the new boy had enuresis. The usual 
response was a vigorous denial of this problem. They 
were then reminded by the group of their astounding ability 
to control their personal behavior for a long night period 
and told to employ it for another hour and a half. In 
order to insure that new boys would not waste classroom 
time with this excuse on a second occasion, they would, 
during the ensuing week, escort them to the mens room 
each morning before class. Of further amazement to new 
boys was their discovery that many boys began school 
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work immediately upon their arrival at the Collegefields 
building and that many of the group continued to work 
through the morning break period. 

The initial approach of the teachers to the boys 
giBnerated a problem. The teachers correctly felt that 
learning to behave should be an important part of the 
early learnings of the Collegefields boys. They further 
recognized that iiidst of trhe- boys w^^ came to College- 
fields brought with' them six -^to ten years of academic 
failure and that most were convinced that they could not 
learn. In order to, at once, achieve better behavior 
and meet the challenge presented by the resistance of the 
boys to learning the teachers resorted to the traditional 
and accepted approach of establishing rapport with the 
boys. 

The one-to-one relationships which resulted came into 
conflict with the peer approach which prevailed in the 
other program areas. As the boys' knowledge and grasp 
of the program grew during the early weeks this conflict 
became more and more untenable. 

Boys with whom teachers had established such relation- 
ships were accused by the group of "sponging with staff;" 
that is, of establishing relationships with staff members 
to gain favor. The teachers, on the other hand, came to 
be seen by the boys as adults who could be manipulated or 
"conned." The group felt that anyone, whether a College- 
fields boy or an adult, who allowed himself to be conned 
was a "weak" person. Furthermore such a person could not 
"help" the boys. The boys pictured a Collegefields 
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staff member as one who was there to ”help the boys help 
themselves" and the poor status position inadvertently 
gained by the teachers was, therefore, untenable to the 
group . 

A number of steps requested and made by the boys 
helped to resolve this situation. Boys asked the teachers 
to give them responsibility for handling behavior prob- 
lems in the classroom. When this procedure was initially 
established the whole group took responsibility for 
handling negative behavior problems in the classroom. 

Later, to conserve classroom time, the boys refined tl^is 
procedure by assigning such tasks to specific responsible 
boys in each classroom. The boys' concept of negative be- 
havior was expanded to include persistent educational 
failure and/or use of educational failure to resist 
learning. Scenes similar to that which follows frequently 
occurred. 

Rogers, one of the four boys in a math class, is very 
weak in fractions. On the previous day the teacher 
asked the class to determine where Rogers needed help. 

The boys then devoted part of the afternoon group meeting 
to Roger's problem and assigned him a "math" problem. 

Teacher: Boys, did you find whht Rogers needs in math? 

Rogers, do you know what you need? 

(sullenly) I don't know. 

What does Rogers mean, boys? 

(Long silence of about three minutes.) 

What are we gonna do? What about you, 

Rogers? 

I don't know. 

You don't know, huh, Rogers? 



Hobart: 
Rogers: 
Teacher : 



Hobart: 



Rogers : 
Jones : 
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Jones: 

Rogers: 

Hobart: 



Rogers: 

Reid: 



Jones: 



Rogers : 
Teacher : 



Teacher: 
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Rogers, don’t you want help? You just sit 
around saying 1 don't know. 



What do you need help in Rogers? 



My problem. 



Your math is a part of your problem, 
isn't it? 



1 don't know. 



You have a poor attitude, Rogers. You 
know you need fractions, but you don't 
want the help. What impression do you 
think the teachers have now? 



Teacher: Rogers, should we start class? 



Rogers: Shakes his head affirmatively. 



Teacher: Do the first one on the board, please. 



Rogers: (Remains seated.) 



Hobart: Go on up there, Rogers. Did the teacher 

ask you to go to the board? Now get up 
there .' 



Rogers, if Mr. B. (the guided group 
interaction specialist) told you to go to 
the board, would you do it? 



Maybe . 



Hobart, would you put %+l/3 on the board. 
Don't answer it because 1 think Rogers can 
do it. 



(Hobart puts the problem on the board 
and returns to his seat.) 



Thank you, Hobart. Now while Rogers is 
figuring it out on the board, you boys can 
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do it on the paper. 

Rogers: Goes to the board, completes the problems, 

and returns to his seat. 

While the boys avoided long classroom discussions of 
simple negative behavior they would spend classroom time 
as illustrated. on educational problems. 

Steps such as noted above as well as others taken by 
the group were part of a conscious effort by the boys to 
"make teachers Staff". In guided group interaction 
programs it is important that staff maintain an unassail- 
able status location. From the beginning the Essexfields 
culture carriers had oriented the boys to staff's 
function and position in the program. A staff member 
dealing directly with the boys in any program area was, 
essentially, infallible. He had all the powers that 
were available to the boys and some that were not. The 
actions of staff were not open to question. If staff told 
a boy to get into the car or bus in preparation for his 
being takpn to Youth House and subsequently returned to 
court; th|.s action could not be questioned by the group 
'vdiile a similar recommendation by the boys could be. 
Staff^Tnaintained -this "gadllke" position only because "It" 
was perceived by the boys to be in full and total support 
of their culture and normative system. 

The teachers as members of the staff directly connected 
with the rehabilitation of the boys were "given" this 
status at the beginning of the program but lost it in the 
early weeks as the result of the conflict between their 
relationships with individual boys and the developing 
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subculture of the peer group. In making teachers Staff 
the boys restored to the teachers a status location through 
which they could be instrumental in helping the boys in 
the program. This restored status tacitly included 
"putting a boy in the car." Fortunately, the teachers 
were never required to perform such drastic staff func- 
tions and consequently remained "Staff" with a capital "S" 
until the end of the demonstration project rather than 
Just Collegefields staff members. 

This problem and its resolution point up a major 
requirement of peer group Oriented rehabilitation and 
educational programs. It is essential that the "world" of 
adult authority and the adolescent subculture be joined in 
a manner which is mutually beneficial. Under proper condi- 
tions and with planning this creative use of authority 
can be implemented in practically any setting. 

There were no bells at Collegefields and new boys 
often found this to be a tailor-made excuse to extend their 



break. Boys arriving late to class after the break, 
usually would say that they had not heard the bell. 

The rejoinder of the group was, "Man, we don’t need any 
bells at Collegefields. It's our responsibility to be 
where we're supposed to be on time. And if you care 
about yourself or the boys you’ll get here." The street 
norm that "school work is for suckers" and the giving of 
status to those who could "goof off" the most fhrough 
truancy, tardiness and other means were not acceptable to 
the Collegefields boys. 
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Equally confusing to new boys was the lack of grades 
on their written work. Upon learning that papers were 
corrected but not graded, boys were usually confused 
until they were taught by the group to interpret tests 
as indicators of where they needed help. 

On occasions the written work of an entire class 
would show a striking weakness in a specific aspect of a 
skill. New boys were surprised at the candor of teachers 
in response to these situations. Teachers recognized 
that a general lack of competence in a specific skill 
area was probably due in part to the approach. The 
teacher would often explain this to the boys and work 
with them using a different technique. 

This helped in developing an atmosphere in an educa- 
tional setting that led to a rapport between the teach- 
ing staff and the boys which enabled the boys to be 
more comfortably open with themselves and with others. 

It prompted, especially with regards to cheating, a high 
degree of honesty. An honor system was imposed upon 
each boy by himself. When questioned, the boys often 
verbalized this honor system to visitors by saying, 

"If you cheat in a Collegefields classroom you're only 
cheating yourself." Any boy who attempted to be dis- 
honest in the classroom, or in any other place, would 
find himself in direct opposition to the important norm 
of honesty to oneself. The Collegefields group refused 
to allow this to occur. 

The atmosphere also paved the way for a higher degree 
of T)ercepi:ive honesty among the boys. Visitors were 
often upset by the candor of the boys' description of 
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their environment, their outlook on life and their in- 
terpretation of the adult world. Parents, probation of- 
ficers, teachers and adults in general, were often per- 
ceived by the boys as not really caring about them. 
However, the boys were not so much concerned about the 
shortcomings of the adult world as they were about their 
own response to that world. Boys who attempted to blame 
the adult world for their delinquent behavior were ac- 
cused of "shifting the weight" and were reminded that the 
responsibility for their behavior lay within themselves. 

The major means of reducing the feelings of power- 
lessness among the boys in the Collegefields Program was 
the development of a culture and program in which the 
boys could assume responsibility and decision-making 
powers concerning their own lives and futures. In re- 
sponse to the boys' feelings about the adult world the 
teacher introduced into the curriculum a unit designed 
to enhance the reduction of the feelings of powerless- 
ness. They introduced to the boys available vehicles of 
self-help. The boys studied and visited a variety of 
institutions in the City of Newark. Some places visited 
were Newark City Hall and the Newark Housing Authority. 
Officials of a number of agencies spoke with the boys 
during their visits and in Collegefields classrooms. 

The general response of the boys was not simply one of 
what the institutions could do for them. Rather they 
wanted to know what projects the institutions were plan- 
ning in order to effect change and how they could fit in. 
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Delinquent adolescents ar<» usually responsible for the 
waste or loss of a great deal of valuable classroom time. 
For the delinquent boys in Collegefields, however, to 
waste time was to demonstrate a lack of care and concern 
for oneself and the group. In Collegefields the waste 
of school materials was similarly viewed. An older boy 
in each classroom was designated by the group to be re- 
sponsible for the distribution and collection of all 
school supplies. This was no ordinary monitor position. 

The responsible boys were accountable to the group for 
the judicious use of these supplies. The Collegefields 
population was a transient one. Responsible boys about 
to graduate trained their successors and were responsible 
for giving them a full account of the materials. 

The boys in the program demonstrated a wide variety of 
academic achievement. This, in addition to the transiency 
of the Collegefields population, made a fluid classroom 
schedule necessary. The program provided a variety of 
achievement level groups into which boys could be placed. 
Each boy was placed on the basis of examinations of school 
records, and the results of the Collegefields testing 
program. Boys were placed in a different group for each 
subject according to their achievement and ability. 

In order to aid the boys in developing norms relevant to 
large classroom situations which would facilitate their 
successful re-entry into the Newark School System, the 
entire group met once each day for large group instruction. 

A wide latitude of instruction was permitted by the 
flexibility of the schedule. Further, all academic 
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instruction was implemented on a non- graded basis. The 
Collegefields Program, therefore, achieved the much 
sought after goal of "taking the child from where he is." 

The morning sessions of the Collegefields Program, 
like the total program, generated anxiety and some un- 
easy feelings among the boys. Their experience was that 
school was a highly structured institution in which de- 
cisions were made for them. Furthermore they expected 
their academic programs to be charted and reported to 
them in the form of letter grades on a report card every 
eight weeks. 

New boys quickly learned from older members of the 
group that both decision making and report cards were 
present in the Collegefields Program. The difference, 
however, was that both of these entities were the responsi- 
bility of the boys. Essentially, as a result of the 
"spotting" process, boys received "report cards" on be- 
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havior and attitude almost daily in the form of feedback 
at the afternoon group meeting. Once each month, on the 
anniversary date of his arrival in the Collegefields Pro- 
gram, each boy was required to ask the members of his 
interaction group for an evaluation of his performance 
in the total program. Included in this review would be a 
thorough analysis of his classroom attitude, behavior 
and academic progress. 

As a rule, the overall level of a boy*s performance 
was fairly consistent from one program component to 
another. This consistency was in evidence even during the 
early stages of the program when the staff was struggling 
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to integrate the various components. This may indicate 
that the boys were first to see the program as a unified 
whole rather than as a collection of segmented parts. 

Boys whose behavior deviated from a fairly consistent 
pattern in the form of poor classroom attitude were 
quickly identified by the group to be playing a role. 

Deeply ingrained resistance to classroom settings fre- 
quently caused the boys inadvertently to be "their true 
selves." The positive behavior of some boys in the group 
meetings and elsewhere in the program, as contrasted to the 
portrayal of their true selves in the morning, led the 
group to the conclusion that these boys were attempting 
to "con" the program. 

The boys and the staff perceived a positive correla- 
tion between academic acceleration and a boy*s genuine 
desire to change. Boys who became committed to the 
program demonstrated a marked acceleration in academic 
achievement. By and large, the second half of a boy's 
stay in the Collegefields Program indicated a much higher 
level of academic acceleration than the first half. 

This correlation between academic achievement and 
commitment to the program may have relevance to a serious 
educational problem met by the schools. Often teiachers 
are hard pressed ^o determine whether a difficulty with 
reading is a reading problem or a psychological problem. 

The Collegefields Program was designed to attack simultan- 
eously the facets of problems of this genre. 

The monthly evaluation given to each boy by the mem- 
bers of his interaction group required that each boy in 












the group be aware ^f every other boy's problems. As 
these adjustments ip;pluded evaluations of academic pro- 
gress and attitudes, boys had to be aware of what was 
happening in every classroom. While the population of 
the afternoon interaction groups was fairly consistent, 
boys from the same interaction group might not be in 
the same morning classrooms. Therefore, much of the 
interaction throughout the day was centered around the 
academic component of the program. 

Boys referred to their monthly anniversary dates on 
which adjustments were given as their "birthdays." This 
term developed as a result of the feelings of the boys 
regarding the importance of the program to them. A 
comment frequently heard in this regard was, "Man, you 
weren't even living before you got here and you were too 
stupid to know it." 

In addition to problems assigned to boys for their 
delinquent behavior, continued resistance to learning 
sometimes resulted in boys getting "reading or math 
problems." This procedure emphasized the importance of 
the realization and acceptance of academic deficiencies. 
The boys considered redemption from educational failure 
as important a part of their subculture and normative 
syst<iim as they did rehabilitation from delinquency. 

An illustration of this is the case of a tenth grade 
boy who arrived at Collegefields reading below the first 
grade level. This boy presented many problems to the 
group. On the one hand at least part of his resistance 
to learning to read resulted from the fact that he had 
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successfully "conned" his way into the tenth grade, with- 
out once being retained or ever having learned to read. 

On the other hand he was ashamed that he had never learned 
to read. This was compounded by the fact that by the 
time he had arrived at College fields he had convinced 
himself that he never would learn to read. 

The boys quickly identified this resistance, analyzed 
the underlying reasons, and assigned him a "reading 
problem. " Almost immediately one of the brightest boys 
in the group assigned himself the responsibility of tutor- 
ing the poor reader. He was instrumental in reducing the 
boy*s shame and reluctance to use first and second grade 
text books. As in similar cases at Collegefields, the 
group encouraged rather than ridiculed the efforts of 
the boy to learn. 

Encouragement and approval of the boy*s efforts by 
the group were demonstrated in a variety of ways. A 
number of them aided in his tutoring, he received re- 
sponsible boy status for his continuous efforts and the 
group used his example as an illustration for boys with 
similar problems. At the end of his five month stay his 
reading ability according to standardized measurement had 
risen from .5 to 2.5. His feelings about his ability to 
learn had been completely reversed. His still serious 
reading retardation, however, precluded successful re-en- 
try into the tenth grade. The boy told the group of his 
feelings in this regard during the meeting in which he 
requested to be released from the program. At the 
recommendation of the group a job placement was secured 
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and continued reading assistance was sought. 

This case is also indicative of the thorough self- 
analysis which each boy experienced with the help of the 
group. A boy*s success in all areas in the program was 
generally in direct proportion to his growing ability 
to be honest with himself. This self-analysis is a 
necessary part of a successful guided group interaction 
program. However, it is important that staff recognize 
and avoid certain dangers inherent in self-analysis and 
guided group interaction. 

The casual visitor to the afternoon group meeting 
might attend a meeting in which a boy has been stripped 
of his defenses and consider this an exciting and positive 
process. Cau^t up in the excitement of this process 
the visitor might miss the more important and beneficial 
aspects of the meeting. Often overlooked is the quieter 
and more difficult task of the boys which is the replace- 
ment of negative defense mechanisms with positive alterna- 
tive forms of behavior. Missed, also, might be the 
vehicles offered through which a boy can employ these 
alternatives. In the instance of the boy with the read- 
ing problem, the group stripped the means by which he 
defended his resistance to learning while providing him 
with motivation, encouragement, status, and help throu^ 
which he could achieve academically. 

A serious challenge to the educational staff of the 
College fields Program was the development of a curriculum 
geared to the needs of disadvantaged adolescents. To 
meet the educational needs of boys presenting a wide 
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range of academic achievement, a curriculum had to be 
designed which encompassed a spectrum of educational 
programs. These ranged from remediation programs in 
basic subject areas to foreign languages and higher 
mathematics for those boys who required them. 

Among the Collegefields population was a minority of 
boys whose academic achievement was far beyond that of 
the average Collegefields participant. Through the co- 
operation of Newark State College certain higher educa- 
tional needs of the boys were met through their partici- 
pation in selected college classes. While successful in 
meeting some of the needs of these boys, this procedure 
generated some problems for both College students and the 
Collegefields group. 

One boy who demonstrated outstanding ability in 
mathematics was admitted to a modem math class and after 
several months began tutoring several college students 
who were experiencing difficulty in this subject. Al- 
though grateful for the help, these students generally 
confessed that they were experiencing "bad cases" of 
ego deflation. Some students began to raise questions as 
to the appropriateness of College students being 
tutored by a "juvenile delinquent." Fortunately this 
problem never became a serious one and the boy continued 
to tutor up to his graduation from the program. 

Arrangements had been made for the admission of another 
Collegefields boy to a college science class. In this 
instance the boy*s peer group denied him permission to 
attend this class. As the result of having bragged 
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about his intelligence to other boys he had experienced 
difficulties with his group on a ntunber of occasions. 

His upcoming admission to a college class was made a 
subject of an afternoon group meeting in which the boys 
assigned him a "pride" problem. While admitting that the 
boy in question could benefit from attending a college 
class, the group told him that the most valid and impor- 
tant learning for him at that time would be to learn to 
get along with his peers by attending Collegefields 
classes. One of the ways in which the boys helped 
him to see his problem is pointed up in a transcription 
of a discussioti between the boy and a peer with a tested 
I.Q. of 72: 

Who is the smartest boy in the program? 

1 am. 

Who’s the dumbest boy in the program? 

You are. 



Ronald : 
Leon: 
Ronald: 
Leon: 
Ronald : 



If I'm so dumb, and you're so smart, how 
come 1 can see everything you're doing wrong? 



This illustration further suggests that in addition 
to being the great motivator the Collegefields peer 
group was al.so the great leveler. However, rather than 
promoting a general mediocrity among the boys this level- 
ing quality helped to create an atmosphere in which the 
individual initiative and ability of each boy could be 
employed in enhancing the total learning experience. 

Often, visitors to the Collegefields classrooms and after- 
noon group meetings had difficulty in identifying "low 
I.Q. scores. Only boys classified as "trainable" were 
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excluded. Perhaps it could now be assumed that a 
specialized guided group interaction program might be 
effective with trainable youths. 

The educational gains made by boys who experienced 
the Collegefields Program were recognized in the com- 
munity. At the least, Collegefields boys returning to 
the Newark School System received academic credit on a 
TOonth- for -month basis. Many boys made far greater gains. 
Collegefields boys received up to three years of academic 
acceleration as the result of their academic achievement 
during their five to seven month stay in the program. 

Open enrollment was available for Collegefields boys 
on their return to the Newark School System provided the 
Collegefields staff presented valid reasons for a partic- 
ular placement. The majority of Collegefields boys, 
however, expressed desire to return to their former 
schools. On the one hand, they wanted to demonstrate to 
their former teachers and school authorities that they 
had changed. They also wanted to demonstrate to the 
Collegefields peer group that they could now successfully 
deal with their former school peer group. Each boy upon 
return to a Newark school was reminded by the group that 
his behavior would be instrumental in establishing an 
atmosphere which could be helpful or harmful to returnees. 
To the date of this writing (January, 1967) disciplinary 
problems among Collegefields returnees had been practically 
tion-existent. 

The prevailing community feeling concerning the success 
of Collegefields in working with boys demonstrating a wide 
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range of l.Q. was perhaps best summarized by two out- 
standing jurists. Judge Harry W. Lindeman recognized 
Dean of Juvenile Court Judges in the United States and 
past President of Juvenile Court Judges Association has 
observed that: 

"Many of the boys whom we placed in the Collegefields 
Program came to our attention as school problems. 

So many of these had l.Q. 's of let us say 72 to 80. 
They were not making the grade in the public schools 
and because of their low intelligence quotient the 
schools were having difficulty in dealing with them 
effectively. Collegefields not only took them over, 
but the reports were that these boys did learn. Per- 
sonally having visited Collegefields and watching 
some of the boys out of my own court perform, 1 was 
amazed at the progress that some of these low l.Qers 
were making." 

A similar observation was made by Judge Horace Belfatto 

current President of the Juvenile Court Judges Association. 

Judge Belfatto commented: 

"1 remember when 1 went to the Collegefields 
Program. One boy who had been a truancy case was 
explaining an algebra problem to another boy. 1 
understand that this boy is now back in scliool and 
doing a good job. Rehabilitating these boys is a 
long term job. Yet I feel that the boys from 
Collegefields have made tremendous educational and 
social gains through this short-term program." 

Tutoring such as that observed by Judge Belfatto had 
become a normal procedure of the Collegefields Program. 
Prior to the experience of a Collegefields boy tutoring 
college students the boys had not realized that they 
could extend the help concept by tutoring one another. 
Academic as well as social help was now available at 
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all times. In extending this kind of help to the boys, 
the group now felt that it could Justifiably assign 
boys educational as well as behavioral problems. Many 
of the boys were surprised that in teaching other boys 
they learned a great deal themselves. Perhaps one of the 
most important advantages of the tutoring procedure and 
the process of assigning educational problems to boys was 
that these served as integrative forces in the program. 

The segmentive factors existing in the community tend 
to confuse such boys as those who participated in the 
Collegefields Program as they confuse most adolescents. 
The Collegefields boys in attempting to avoid this kind 
of confusion sought to integrate the program through 
whatever means they could create. As noted earlier, the 
Collegefields staff also sought a progran designed to 
avoid the segmentation of the lives of these youngsters. 
It was the desire and ability of the peer group to per- 
ceive the program as an integrated whole which aided 
the staff in establishing such a program as an opera- 
tional reality rather than as a theoretical possibility. 

The future implementation of related programs is made 
easier because of the number of culture carriers now 
available. Essexfields and Collegefields graduates 
spanning a wide range of ages are anxious to be involved 
as change agents in future applications of the process. 
That one program* s culture carriers can be effective in 
starting t>theT programs with new features has been demon- 
strated in the Collegefields Project. Boys in their 
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late adolescence helped a younger population to function 
as a rehabilitative peer group. The Collegefields boys, 
building on basic norms, developed a new and unique 
culture which included in its focus major educational 
concerns . 
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Section IV A BOY IN THE PROGRAM 

Johnny was in th6 Essex County Youth House for the 
third time* He had been apprehended at the scene of a 
robbery. Previously he had been confined in the Youth 
House and subsequently j^laced on probation, first for 
glue- sniffing and then for riding in a stolen car. At 
his first confinement two years ago he was twelve years 
old. Now at fourteen he was scheduled to appear before 
the same Juvenile Court Judge for the third time. He 
had been told the last time he saw the Judge that if he 
appeared in Court once more he would be committed to the 
State Home for Boys. Hd Was convinced that he would be 
committed this time. Several of his friends with whom 
he had been arrested had been committed on the day be- 
fore his appearance, thid he thought would make his 
’’time” at the State Home for Boys more enjoyable. 

Johnny had several friends who had been paroled from 
State Home who knew a lot about the ifistitution. He 
learned from his friends that it was the inmates versus 
the staff. For him the picture would be essentially 
the same as it was now* He had coped with adults in 
school, on probation and at home and the future would 
hold no surprises for him. 

While awaiting his turn before the Judge he anticipated 
the story which he had heard twice before. He knew the 
Judge would lecture hitti on how "everybody was striving to 
help him" and how he "should cooperate with these many 
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people who have been attempting to help him change." 

The only difference this time would be as to what hap- 
pened after the lecture. Instead of being continued on 
probation he would be committed by the Judge to the 
State Home for Boys. 

Johnny was partly correct in his anticipation of what 
would occur. The Judge did give him the lecture which he 
expected. However, he was both surprised and confused 
when the Judge told him he was being assigned to the 
Collegefields Program. His assessment of this unex- 
pected development was similar to that of the majority 
of boys assigned to the program. His immediate reaction 
on the one hand was that he had "beaten the rap." As 
he thought more about what the Judge had told him concern- 
ing the program, he saw that it wasn't all good. 

The Judge told him that if he were to "fail in the 
program" the boys could send him to the Reformatory and 
that the time he spent at Collegefields would not be 
taken off his term of commitment. Like most of the boys 
who came to the Collegefields Program Johnny had many 
mixed feelings about his assignment. Collegefields was 
a non- residential program he had been told and that meant 
that he would be home in the evenings and that he would be 
able to continue delinquent behavior with his peer group. 
Still, if he went to the Reformatory immediately he could 
complete his sentence that much faster and would have 
earned status on the street as a result. The Judge had 
also related to him that Collegefields was "the boys' 
program. 



" If that was the case then there would be no 
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danger of being sent to the Reformatory from College- 
fields. Further, he had a well known reputation as a 
"tough guy" and felt he could easily "take over" the 
program. 

This kind of thinking and these mixed reactions which 
were typical of most of the boys assigned to the program 
are a reflection of the delinquent normative system and 
ways of thinking adhered to by many adolescent boys and 
girls in the urban ghetto. Johnny was like a lot of 
other youngsters in the ghetto. He disliked school and 
decided that "work was for suckers." Like most of these 
youngsters he eked out a fairly good existence without 
ever working. He was always able to procure enough 
money in one way or another for pills, dope, cheap wine, 
or any other "essentials" of life. One of the best of 
these necessities, girls, was free. Indeed, sex with 
older women actually could be profitable. 

The roaches and stench of tenement living are neither 
important nor bothersome to a youngster like Johnny, 
providing a hundred dollar suit hangs in his closet, there 
is a twenty dollar shirt on his back, and a pair of 
shoes costing a minimum of twenty- five dollars on his 
feet. 

These are some of the views shared by Johnny and 
youngsters like him that conditioned his mixed feelings 
about assignment, "Collegef ields. " The views of the 
delinquent social system are simple but tend to be rigid 
in nature. A radical departure from these ways of 
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behaving can lea^ to ^ensure or even punishment by the 
street ^ang. Johnny knew no others. Behavior other than 
that condoned by the gang was not acceptable. 

Society meets Johnny and boys like him on many occa- 
sions and has developed many approaches designed to be 
helpful to him. Johnny and his friends have summed up 
these encounters and these approaches simply. The pro- 
bation officers, the teachers, the police and others, 
each has his own game to play. These "games" frequently 
impinge upon and Interfere with Johnny's game. The 
perpetrators of these games, too, are "con men. " The 
difference, as Johnny knows, is that he Is more success- 
ful at manipulating them than they are at manipulating 
him. 



Thus, when Johnny entered Collegeflelds he came with 
the culture of the streets deeply Ingrained In him. 

He had In his background years of conforming to the 
"ways of the street" and knew little or nothing of other 
ways of behaving. He came secure In the knowledge that 
work Is for suckers, that only suckers are Interested In 
school-work and that he need not concern himself with the 
problems of others; nor for that matter, need he think 
seriously about his own. 

Johnny and his mother had, according to the Judge's 
Instructions, reported to Family Service Bureau In Newark 
for testing. After the testing session Johnny got some 
additional information about Collegeflelds from the 
Social Worker. One of the things she told him was that 
Collegeflelds was a Rehabilitation Center. This confused 
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Johnny even more. He could walk and there was nothing 
wrong with his arms or legs. Why did he need to be 
rehabilitated? 

It is unlikely that many delinquents think of them- 
selves as needing rehabilitation from delinquency. 
Delinquency for them is a way of life and, in fact, per- 
haps the only way of life. Thus, for Johnny and young- 
sters like him, the word rehabilitation has relevance 
only to problems of physical infirmity. With these he is 
usually very familiar. The poor suffer a high rate of 
diseases including those which cripple. In addition, the 
psychological stress of poverty manifests itself in a 
high rate of psychosomatic illnesses ranging from asthma 
to the paralysis of an arm or a leg. 

Johnny doesn't imquire any further about the "rehabili- 
tation" aspect of the program. He knows that on his first 
day he'll get a lecture from a staff member on what the 
program is "about." He knows also that he will then get 
the "real story" from the other boys in the program. He 
is instructed by the Social Worker to report to the 
Essexf ields building on Clinton Avenue at 7 : 30 the next 
morning. 

On his first day Johnny begins his campaign to 
"make it" throu^ the program as quickly and easily as 
possible. He leaves his home in the Housing Authority 
Project early enough to assure that he will arrive at the 
Essexfields building no later than 7:30. As he walks the 
quarter mile from his home two things are upper-most in 
his mind. 
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While unconcerned about his problems, he is concerned 
about his growing status on the street. During the past 
three or four y4ars he has worked hard for his present 
status position. He may have gained some measure of 
status in his peer group by playing hooky from school, 
hitting a teacher or riding in a stolen auto. Because 
he is proud of his present status he will seek to enhance 
it by riding in a stolen auto, tonight, tomorrow or next 
month. He knows that if he is the one to steal the car, 
cruise through his neighborhood and pick up his friends 
he can add considerably to his present position. 

Although he was caught, Johnny gained stature by 
leading some of his friends in the breaking and entry of 
a gas station. As he walks to the Essexfields building 
his mind's eye is on a loose window in the back of a 
candy store on his street. 

At the same time Johnny is thinking about Collegefields. 
Not many of the boys on the street have heard of it and 
there is probably little status to be gained by attend- 
ing. Still, while lacking the status which can be 
gained by commitment to Reform School and subsequent 
parole, Collegefields as a non- residential program, would 
permit him to gaip status through his on-going behavior 
on the street. 

1 j 

He is anxious ' because he knows little of Collegefields. 
He understands that there is some kind of school in the 
morning and that the boys meet in a group to "talk about 
their problems" in the afternoon. He knows that all he 
has to do is "play the role" for a few months, just 
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enough to "fake out" the authority system so that "they" 
would release him from whatever program they are running. 

As Johnny enters the Essexfields building on his first 
day in the program he expects to find two cultures; his 
own as represented by himself and the other boys, and the 
one represented by the staff. He does find these two 
cultures. From his first day on, however, he sees with 
more and more clarity that in the case of the College- 
fields Program it is not the "world" of the youngsters in 
the program versus the "world" of the staff. He finds 
instead that the street culture is represented only by 
himself and that the boys and the staff have joined in a 
unique system of beliefs and values which are in direct 
opposition to the beliefs and values upheld by his world. 
His first confrontation with this "strange" program is 
shocking to him. 

The secretary at Essexfields tells him to go into the 
back room to meet the other boys. He goes to the back 
of the building and looks out of a window which faces 
the backyard. He sees a boy putting dirt into a freshly 
dug hole with a tablespoon. He opens the door to another 
room in the rear of the building and walks inside. Five 
boys are sitting in a circle and a sixth boy is on his 
knees in the center. The boys are shouting questions and 
accusations at a boy on his knees. One of them repeatedly 
puffs on a cigarette and blows smoke in his face. 

Johnny watched this activity for a few minutes and 
then during a lull in the noise asked the group if College- 
fields was a program for "fags." The group turned to him 
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and invited him to sit in their circle. He was advised 
in a variety of ways that he "had a lot to learn." Dur- 
ing the next hour he was bombarded with questions and 
jibes until he was ready to hit the nearest boy. Sensing 
this the boys were quick to advise him that College fields 
is a "no touch program" and that he could be sent to 
"jail" if he were to resort to physical violence as a 
means of resolving problems. Johnny *s "orientation" to 
the program continues during the bus ride from Es sex- 
fields to the Collegefields building on the Newark State 
College campus in Union. During the bus ride and after 
arrival at the Collegefields building Johnny *s confusion 
about the program grows. 

f 

The Collegefields boys are undoubtedly boys from the 
streets. They act and swear like Johnny does but "the 
stuff that they say is all wrong." He understands them 
when they talk about him "really being a member of the 
group" with its attendant implications of allegiance 
and loyalty to the group but he cannot understand them 
when they speak of respect for the staff and similar 
"requirements." He is further confused when upon arrival 
at the Collegefields building the boys go directly to 
their classrooms and begin to study even though it is 
not quite nine o* clock. One boy who has been in the 
program for about four months stays behind to talk with 
him. 

/ 

In this manner the first of the difficult early days 
in the program usually begins. During the first few 
weeks to a month he experiences the first "phase" of the 
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change process. While the change process as it is 
experienced by Collegefields boys is a continuum, it can 
for purposes of analysis be arbitrarily seen as having 
several major phases. 

The first of these can be considered to be an orienta- 
tion phase during which Johnny "gets the word." The 
staff lecture which he anticipated at the Essexfields 
building but which was not forthcoming also failed to 
materialize during his first day at Collegefields; nor, 
did it materialize any time thereafter. 

The feelings of a new boy in the program and the 
ratio'jale for giving him a difficult time are perhaps 
best stimmed up in the words of several Collegefields 
graduates : 

"New boys come into the program and they think the 
place is a nut house. I know I was like that. Be- 
cause they don’t catch on to the program right away 



like when you’re new and there’s people standing 
around you and there is some kid on his knees in 
the middle of the floor, kids hollering in his ear 
or blowing on his face and staff trying to get him to 
answer the question. Or they try to bring out his 
aggrevation so the boys can see what’s up with the 
kid." 



"At first the kid comes in the program and he may 
not listen to what the boys say because he doesn't 
want to or he Just wants to be a wise guy or some- 
thing like that. A couple boys or one person take 
the kid and talk to him and try to make him see how 
the program is gonna help him. And he’s not gonna 
do it on his own cause you can’t do it alone. The 
boys try to make him realize it’s like that." 



"When a new boy comes in the program he thinks the 
place is a nut house or something. Most new boys 
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come in the first day and think they* re getting 
away with something. So the best thing is to get 
on him the first day and let him know that he*s 
really there for only one reason and that's help. 
You have to make a new boy realize that. He has to 
realize that when he comes to Collegefields it*s 
his last chance.** 



"First you make sure he knows the requirements. 

You explain things to him just what* s what about the 
program and what the boys are here for and what*s 
expected of him. Some boys are tough guys when 
they come in and after a while when the boys get 
on him in the program; you know don't give up on 
him, just keep getting on him. After a while they 
start to realize that the program ain't there for^'a " 
joke. Then they start adjusting to it." 



"I remember I used to get a lot of hours because 
when you first get into the program it's hard to 
adjust. Because the boys come up and they start 
screaming and whistling in your ears and calling 
you all different kinds of names and everything. 

You get to learn they want to take out your aggra- 
vation to find out how much you can take before you 
blow your stack. It works. They try to find out 
how much you can take before you get aggravated. 
Sometimes it's hard for new boys to understand that 
when the boys try to get new boys aggravated they're 
trying to help you." 



During his first month Johnny has the program "run 
down to him" many times. Both in and out of the after- 
noon groups meetings the major concern of the boys with 
Johnny is to see that he is learning the program and 
that he can relate it to them. Many times during the 
first weeks "conversations" between Johnny and older boys 
in the program similar to that below, occur: 
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Steve: What is Collegefields? 

Johnny: Collegefields is a rehabilitation center. 

A rehabilitation center is Collegefields. 

Steve: What is Collegefields based on? 

Johnny: Collegefields is based on temptation and 

impressions. 

Steve: What is temptation? 

Johnny: Temptation is a want or desire. 

Steve: What is impression? 






Johnny: 

Steve: 

Johnny : 

Steve: 

Johnny: 



Steve: 
Johnny ; 



Impression is an unsure thought. 

What are the three main requirements of 
Collegefields? 

Be yourself, tell the truth, and don*t 
fight . 

What can't you do on the college grounds? 

Don't fight, don't curse, don't spit, don't 
run on college grounds, don't get on a boy 
on college campus, don't get on a college 
student, and don't talk to college students 
or faculty unless they talk to you first. 

What is clique? 

Anything that can get you busted on the 
outside. 



Steve: What is cliquing? 



Johnny: When you are holding something back from 

the boys. 



Steve: What's an undesirable? 



Johnny: Anybody who can get you arrested. 















Johnny ; 



Johnny; 



Johnny ; 



Johnny ; 
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Steve: What*s shifting the weight? 



Johnny: Dodging help. 



Steve: What*s help? 



A better understanding of yourself and your 
problems. 



Steve: What*s care? 



Johnny: Concern for yourself and others 



Steve: What*s recommendations? 



If you break a requirement or defy the boys 
or staff you have to recommend yourself to 
go to Jail. 



Steve: What*s hours? 



To make you think of why you did something 
that you were not supposed to do and why 
you won’t do it again. 



Steve: What’s possibilities? 



Johnny: Thinking before you do something. 



Steve: What’s defying? 



When the boys or the staff tell you to do 
something and you don’t do it. 



Steve: What’s a cleanup? 



Johnny: An excuse to get out of a situation. 



Steve: What’s revenge? 



Johnny: Getting back at a boy. 
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Thus Johnny''learns” the program. His motivation for 
learning the program, however, has not changed. He is 
still interested in avoiding "jail” and getting out of 
the program as early as possible. As he learns the 
program he moves into the second arbitrary phase of the 
change process. It is more difficult to "play the role" 
for his peers as well as the staff but he has had some 
practice in this and begins to see the program as a real 
challenge to his manipulative ability. 

Johnny may continue in this "role playing" phase for 
a period which may be less than a month or as much as 
three months. With rare exceptions the Collegefields 
boy who continues to resist the change process for more 
than three months can be anticipated to fail in the pro- 
gram. Most boys who are institutionalized in correctional 
facilities quickly attain this stage of "change." In 
the Collegefields Program much more was demanaed of a 
participant. The mode of behavior which can lead to an 
early parole from a correctional institution was rejected 
by the Collegefields peer group and, if it continued, 
could result in the return of a boy to the Juvenile Court. 

While demanding more of the Collegefields boy the 
group also gave more. It thoroughly sought out every 
avenue by which it might help a boy to change before 
deciding to "give up on a boy." 

Johnny played the role for about two months during his 
stay in the Corllegefields Program. He knew- that he was 
playing a role, the group knew that he was playing a role, 
and Johnny knew, sometimes consciously and sometimes 
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unconsciously that the group was "on to him." 

Johnny's mode of behavior and the role which he played 
were not entirely the result of a conscious effort to 
manipulate the program. Rather, these were due partly to 
the fact that Johnny genuinely believed after being in 
the program for about a month that this was what the 
peer group wanted of him. During this period he had not 
experienced much of the change process and had not become 
a helped boy. Lacking this point of reference in him- 
self he often believed because of the role that he was 
playing that he was and had indeed been helped. He be- 
gan to think in this way on his third day in the College- 
fields Program when the group gave him the meeting so 
that he might "tell his story." 

At that time Johnny didn't have a thorough grasp of 
the program. This lack of sophistication with regards to 
the complex normative system and subculture in combination 
with Johnny's attempts to play the role of a helped boy 
caused him to be rather free in the telling of his story. 
The result was a rich and detailed account of all that he 
could think of which had contributed to his present status 
as a delinquent. After telling his story Johnny received 
from the group a number of problems including a light- 
finger problem, a drinking problem and an easily influenced 
problem. 

The staff and the Collegefields boys felt it important 
that a new boy tell his story within the first week of 
his assignment to the program. Experience had suggested 
that boys who had begun to "get the word" but who had not 
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become sophisticated in the "ways of Collegefields" 
produced the fullest account of their past activities. 

If a boy were to become too knowledgeable about the sub- 
culture before telling his story he might attempt to 
fabricate or delete parts of his account in order to 
avoid problems which the group might assign on the basis 
of a full and honest statement of experiences. 

During his first two months in the Collegefields Pro- 
gram Johnny was careful to maintain the image which he 
wished to project to the group and the staff. He was 
careful about his demeanor on the campus and contributed 
in the group meetings by "giving out help" to other boys. 
He experienced his greatest difficulty in maintaining 
this image during the morning academic sessions. His 
deeply ingrained resistance to this kind of setting 
caused him to "slip" a number of times. More than once 
the boys had to "bring him up short" after he was dis- 
respectful to a teacher or refused to do the work assigned. 
He had these difficulties even though he was getting a 
lot of individual attention and was beginning to believe 
he could learn. In view of his otherwise acceptable be- 
havior in the program the boys suspected that his "true 
self" was that which he was displaying in the classroom 
and that Johnny was trying to "con" the program. 

Johnny recognized this situation especiallyi, after his 
first monthly adjustment when the boys pointed up his 
disparate behavior from one component of the program to 
another and advised him of their interpretation of this. 

He was especially careful to avoid being caught in 





delinquent behavior or with delinquent associates during 
the after-program hours, in the evenings and on weekends. 

Johnny continued to associate with members of his 
old peer group and continued to be involved in miiior 
delinquent behavior. He was careful, however, to observe 
the 10 p.m. curfew and to make sure that none of "his 
boys" talked with Collegefields members about his after- 
hours associations and activities. Because of his ex- 
treme care his negative behavior could not be substantiated 
by the group for nearly two months despite the fact that 
they were highly suspicious of him and had assigned a 
responsible boy whose specific task was to "tiheck up" on 
Johnny . 

During this period Johnny earned a measure of status 
among the Collegefields group as the result of his ef- 
forts to "help other boys" even though he often refused 
to help himself and despite his classroom behavior. Be- 
cause of this growing status at Collegefields he was 
beginning to divide his allegiance and group loyalty be- 
tween his old group and the Collegefields peer group. 
However, Johnny had not yet become committed to the 
"ways of Collegefields" and his delinquent behavior was 
only slightly diminished towards the end of his first 
two months in the program. While the growing status in 
Collegefields was a source of gratification so too was 
his growing status on the street. As with most College- 
fields boys a crisis situation was necessary to help 
Johnny move in thi^ direction of full commitment the 
program. 
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I Thi Crisis situations) which create critical points of 

departure for Collegefields boys often occur with spontan- 
I eity and of a natural course. On occasions, after very 

I careful thought and planning, it is necessary for the 

I staff to "manufacture" a crisis. The Staff may base this 

I fabricated crisis on a small piece of information re - 

I ceived from a probation officer, on something observed 

I by bne of the social workers during a home visit or on 

I pure conjecture. With careful planning conjecture could 

I have only positive results. 

I fecperience suggests that it is not presumptuous to say 

ttiat every Collegefields boy was involved in some delin- 
I qulillll behaviorj.at least once during the first several 

montjis of his Collegefields assignment. If a crisis was 

It . - ’ . 

I not naturally forthcoming during a period deemed to be 

t 

I sufficient by the staff, the sustained lack of forward 

movement mi^t cause a boy to fail in the program. In 
such instances Staff mi ^t begin the critical point of 
I departure by saying "Jones, staff understands that you 

were involved in something this week which you haven * t 

i 

) 

told the boys." After some hedging and denial the boy 
most often would respond to this open-ended speculation 
by "confessing on himself" about some delinquent act 
in which he was involved during the past week. Upon 
finding that the group was not recommending his return to 
Court because of this confession he would often purge 
himself by admitting all of the delinquent behavior in 
which he had been involved since his assignment to the 
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In Chfi case of Johnny a crisis otcUrred naturally. 
Johnny filially slipped during his ^iVdhth week in the 
program. One morning just a few doors down from 1 the 
Essexfields building in Newark he was seen with and over- 
heard in conversation with\ two delinquent associates. 

That afternoon he received the group meeting of which a 
partial transcription appears below. 

Why were you talking to undesirables? 

The two boys were walking down the street 
and they said, "Hello" to me and 1 shook 
my head. They asked if 1 was playing 
hooky. 

You lying.* (loudly) They undesirables, 
why you talk to them? 

They asked me a question. 

Why didn't you put them into situations? 



r 






t 



Andrew: 



Johnny : 



Boys: 

Johnny : 
Robert : 



Johnny : 



1 put them in some situations!' 



Eddie : 

Robert: 

Johnny: 



Oh, you put them in some but not the rest. 

Explain, "Mr. Helped Boy." 

The situation was two boys were walking 
down the street. 1 was standing across 
the street leaning on the pole , down the 
street from Essexfields. 1 shook my head. 



Luther: 

I 

i 

I Andrew: 

I 



You just said that they asked you if you 
was playing hooky and you said, "No." 

Then when he crossed the street these 
two boys came by. Then he talked to them, 
and that's when evei^ybody ran to the bus. 
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Eddie: The one boy asked you, "Did you play hooky 

today? 1 think his name was. . . 

Johnny: 1 don't know the boy's name. 

Eddie: No? 



Johnny: No.' 

Eddie So then he said, "Did you play hooky today?" 
And he said, "No." So 1 think Bob turned 
around and started walking towards him, 
so he starts leaning against the pole and 
shook his head. 

Robert: And I asked you why you didn't put them 

in situations. ... I said, "Why don't you 
put them in situations now?" But then 
Pete and 1 walked over and we started to 
put the boys into situations. Why didn't 
you put them in situations? Johnny, do 
you care about this program at all, or do 
you feel it's a bunch of bull ? 

Johnny: 1 care about the program. 

Robert: You do? You don't show it. 

Eddie: If you care about this program, why don't 

you show a little care? All you do is go 
out and clique and come back in the morning. 

Johnny: 1 didn't talk to them. 

Boys: Check yourself. 

Robert: 1 have an impression you haven't put anybody 

around your house, anybody you met in a 
situation. 

Boys: Get on your knees for help.' 

Robert: 1 suppose you gonna say you want help, too? 

Do you want help, boy? 
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Yeah, 1 want help. 



How long you been here? 



Robert : 
Johnny : 
Robert : 



All: 



Robert: 



Eddie : 
Boys: 
Robert : 



Robert: 



Eddie : 
Robert: 
Eddie : 



Um. ..one month, two weeks, three days, 
six hours and fifteen minutes. 



Then why don’t you get on your knees? 



I*m on my knees. 



The boys ask you outside the meeting 
to get on your knees and you say, **You 
stupid bastard I ain’t getting on my 
knees . ” 




I got an impression he’s getting on his 
knees ’cause staff’s here. 



Why boy.’ Why don’t you get on your knees 
on the outside? Answer the question. 
Possibility you’re trying to impress staff? 
Is that what it is? 



We could be here til 6 you know. 



Go ahead, boy, answer the question. 



You sure do a good job talking to those 
undesirables. Your mouth didn’t shut then. 



Johnny doesn’t answer. 



You don’t care if you go to jail, boy? 

You got nothing to aay ^otc yourself? 

You’d rather go to Jail than talk? You 
got a big choice there, boy. You talking 
for your life. 



You don’t care nothing about your own life? 
Would you like your opinions boy? 



Let him answer one question, man. 
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SUaff: What's the story, Johnny? You can't 

talk? If you don't talk there is only 
one thing the boys can do. Is that what 
you want? 



Johnny: No. 

Ronald: Hey, why you talk when staff say something 

and before when the boys say something 
you don't say a damn word. 



r>- 






Robert: 



Eddie: 

Johnny: 

Staff: 

Robert: 



Staff: 

Robert: 

lather: 



Johnny: 

Andrew: 




Johnny, you got the impression that no- 
body but Staff can send you to jail? 

You got that impression, boy? Yes or no. 

Do you know what opinions are for? 

Yeah. 

What's your impression of Johnny? 

I got the impression that Johnny has been 
messing up ever since he came to the pro- 
gram. And he doesn't give one good damn 
about the program or himself. The only 
thing he cares about is not going to jail. 
He doesn't want the help and he's gonna 
keep messing up and messing up. 

You'd better Start talking. 

Yeah, bust your role and your clique, boy. 

So why was you talking to undesirables? 
You have two minutes to decide to talk 
for your life. 

Long pause . 

They undesirables I mess around with. 

You had the meeting twice before. How 
come you never tell us that stuff? 
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Pause 

Johnny: Nobody, the probation officer, my 

the teachers, nobody ever care \diat happened 
to me. So, I didn't care. 

Boys: No man, the boys care... Get off your knees., 

tell it man. . .we giving out help. . . 

Johnny: 1 been messing 'round with these Jokers 

since before 1 was busted and came to 
Collegefields . 

Johnny went on to tell the group about all of the 
negative behavior in which he had been involved since 
being assigned to the Collegefields Program. He told 
them that the only time he was his true self around them, 
was on the occasions in the Collegefields classrooms where 
he exhibited negative behavior. As the meeting continued 
he became more and more honest with himself and with the 
boys. He recognized that rather than recommend his return 
to Court for his admissions they were encouraging his 
honesty and giving him status for it. While the transcrip- 
tion above cannot fully convey the tenor of the meeting, 
it does illustrate part of the status- giving dynamics of 
the program. 

Before his admissions the boys derisively refer to 
him as "Boy" or as "Mr. Helped Boy." When he begins to be 
honest with them the boys immediately, and it appears, 
unconsciously begin to refer to him as "Man." 

The crisis situation marked the onset of the next phase 
in the change process as boys experience it in the College- 
fields Program. This crisis "phase" is perhaps the only 
one of these change phases, arbitrally isolated for 
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analysis, which has a clear beginning. There is no clear 
delineation between the end of this phase and the begin- 
ning of the "helped boy phase." It appears, however, 
that the phase may continue in length from a few days 
to about three weeks. 

During this period Johnny becomes painfully aware 
that his role playing is played out and, at once, that he 
can't turn back to the old ways. It is a period during 
which he becomes more and more aware that he must make 
the most important decision of his life. He can decide 
to give his allegiance to the street and face the con- 
sequence of sanctions from the group or he can decide to 
give his allegiance to Collegefields and lose the invest- 
ment of years spent gaining status in the street. In 
this phase of change his allegiance is about evenly di- 
vided between the two peer groups. The fact that he is 
now aware that "somebody in the world" cares about him 
and the fact that during this period he is given "respons- 
ible boy" status, aids Johnny in making a decision which 
is in his best interest. During this period he becomes 
aware that not only is he an "older boy in the program" 
but that he is an older boy with responsible boy status. 

This significant leadership role on the street can lead 
to punishment. Arrest and jail could result as the measure of 
reward ordinarily available to him as a gang leader. 

A% Collegefields, leadership carried only reward. 

A major factor which helps to promote this change in 
Johnny is the authority which is shared with\ the boys by 
the adult system. Throughout his life Johnny has had 
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decisions made for him. By and large, it is the adult 
world which decides for him whether he will "make it" 
in school, whether he will spend much of his adult life 
behind bars and whether he will lead a productive or a 
non-productive life. It is the proper realization of 
power that Collegefields afforded to otherwise powerless 
youngsters’ that helped them to succeed in the program. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life Johnny per- 
ceived himself and his peers to be actively involved 
in decision making and policy setting in matters of 
important concern to his life. Furthermore, these 
decisions were relevant to the proper operation of a 
formal, legitimate social institution supported, in 
fact, by the school system and by the Court. 

As the process of emotional commitment to the new 
group continues and is enhanced by the above, Johnny 
begins to internalize the positive attitudes and norms of 
the Collegefields subculture. Delinquent behavior in 
the community diminishes and, simultaneously Johnny's 
ties to the neighborhood peer group also diminish. 

The process of emotional commitment to the new group and 
the attendant changes in behavior occur quite unconscious- 
ly and are often surprising to Johnny. 

Johnny begins to be. seen by others and to think of 
himself as a "helped boy." During this "helped phase" 
of the change process Johnny tests himself and the group 
frequently te^ts him in order to guarantee that change 
has occurred and to reinforce the change. He is repeat- 
edly given and assumes a major portion of the responsibility 
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of introducing new boys to the program and of helping them 
understand the ways of Collegefields. He may be called 
upon or call upon himself to "take responsibility" for a 
boy who is experiencing difficulty in the program. He 
may request that the group return him to Court if he fails 
to elicit positive responses from the boy for whom he is 
responsible. 

Johnny is now a helped boy and is ready for release 
from the program. It is summertime, however, and the 

counselor is unable to place him in the Newark 
Schools. The alternative if he is released at this time 
is that Johnny will spend all his time in the street or 
in his home. The staff knows, however, that despite 
this the group will surely release him as helped within 
the next week. He has been considered a helped boy for 
over a month and has successfully met every test given 
him. Anticipating this difficulty the staff decides in 
conference that Johnny and any other boys released before 

school starts should be given a "temporary helped boy" 
card. 

The temporary helped boy status was devised by the 
Collegefields staff and introduced into the culture to 
meet the problem presented by positive but untimely re- 
lease of a boy from the program. Special classes and 
other activities were established for temporary helped 
boys. 

The staff overheard Johnny talking individually with 
responsible boys on a number of occasions during his last 
ten days in the program. He was seeking out their 
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feelings and opinions about his asking to "go home." 

Johnny was gathering support among his group so that 
when he asked for the meeting to discuss the rationale 
for his release his request and subsequent arguments 
would meet with approval. 

The following week Johnny had his last meeting. He 
explained to the boys how and why he was helped, how 
he had a"better understanding" of himself and how he could 
function on the street without the further aid of the 
boys in the program. After the meeting Johnny and the 
group specialist asked the secretary to fill out a 
temporary helped boy card. The specialist signed the 
card and Johnny was immediately surrounded by several of 
the responsible boys. 

Three weeks later Johnny was graduated as a permanent 
helped boy and was back in school. He had come to 
Collegefields as a seventh grader. Now he was in the 
ninth grade, and would be continued in that grade if he 
kept his school work at that level. 

Johnny had really beaten the system. At least this 
was what he thought. He had pulled the wool over every- 
ones eyes. He gained a couple of years in school, gotten 
out of the program in a few months and hadn/t been sent 
to Jail. This, Johnny told some of his old friends when 
he met them on the street. He also told them that noth- 
ing had changed and that he was still the same. In 
part he believed this himself and in part it was offered 
for consumption by the street gang. 

Something was changed, however. The world was 
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different. Johnny was graduated from Collegefields over 
a year ago and had not had a negative contact with the 
law since. 

Johnny had beaten the system. And he knew it. 
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Section V CHANGE IN THE COMMUNITY 

The success of a demonstration project such as College- 
fields cannot entirely be measured by statistical repre- 
sentations of effectiveness. Neither can it be entirely 
measured by the mere replication of the program in part 
or in whole. With respect to the change process as it 
related to the community, research can tell people 
whether a program was effective. The Collegefields 
research indicates that certain positive changes have 
occurred in the boys who attended the program. Such 
proof, however, does not often motivate people in the 
community to implement, or to have implemented, effective 
approaches. 

It now appears that a Collegefields-like program will 
be established in the City of Newark within a few months 
of the close of the present project. As significant and 
gratifying as this is to the staff of the present project 
it cannot be seen as a major change in the community. 
Realistically, it means that 50 or 100 of thousands of 
youngsters in need of such rehabilitation will be exposed 
to the effective technique of guided group interaction 
during each year of the new program's existence. A 
major impact can be realized, of course, if the program is 
ultimately multiplied by ten or a hundred times. The 
initial significance of this anticipated program may be 
similar to that which is thought to be a major significance 
of the present Collegefields program. 

In terms of change, the significance of the College- 
fields Project lies in the present and future activities 
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of all those intimately concerned with the program. 

This includes the boys themselves, the Immediate staff 
and closely related agencies such as the Newark School 
System, the Essex County Juvenile Court, Family Service 
Bureau and Newark State College. The changes and the 
change potential in these people and agencies will not 
have occurred as a result of the statistically proven 
effectiveness of Collegefields. Rather they are different 
because of their involvement and ongoing experience during 
the course of the demonstration. 

In the course of the eighteen month demonstration 
portion of the Collegefields Project fifteen individuals 
were involved as teachers in the Collegefields classrooms. 
With few exceptions these teachers currently hold teaching 
positions in a variety of educational settings. 

As a result of experience gained in the Collegefields 
Project several of these teachers have been appointed to 
positions in universities and colleges. The educational 
methodologies and the approaches to disadvantaged young- 
sters to which their many students are being exposed 
might not otherwise be available were it not for the ex- 
periences of the Collegefields teachers. The teacher^ who 
have returned to public school settings are adept in the 
employment of the peer group to enhance the educational 
gains of their pupils. These teachers are willing, and, 
because of their experience at Collegefields are more able 
to help in the implementation of teacher training programs 
in the classroom use of the peer group. 

In January and February of 1966 a number of seniors at 
Newark State College did their student teaching in the 
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Collegefields classrooms. The interest generated by the 
approach and by their work with the Collegefields boys 
prompted these students to seek positions where they could 
best apply their experience in the program. 

One of the guided group interaction specialists from 
Collegefields was appointed to a position in an out-of- 
state school of social work. As a member of the faculty 
of the school's social group work division this College- 
fields staff member is now exposing his students to a 
new kind of social group work. Furthermore he is consult: * 
traiit to a number of^ anl:i-poverty and delinquency programs 
and will be' instrumental in expanding implementation of 
the guided group interaction process. 

The special guidance counselor at Collegefields who 
served as liaison between the project and the Newark 
School System has now returned to that system. Because 
his duties were expanded to include guidance of the after- 
noon group meetings he now has a thorou^ grasp of and 
extensive experience in guided group interaction. It is 
likely that he will be instrumental in staff training for 
and implementation of the anticipated Collegefields Pro- 
gram estaiblished within the system. 

The two social workers who served as Collegefields 
staff members were not only exposed to the guided group 
interaction process as an effective social work technique 
but were able to employ this tec^hnique during the demon- 
stration period in their work with the parents of the 
Collegefields boys. Aside from guided group interaction, 
their experience pointed in many ways to new directions 
in social work. 
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In large measure, social work has traditionally been 
concerned with clients who are motivated enough to seek 
professional help. Because the disadvantaged community 
is, largely, either unaware of services available or 
not motivated to seek help this segmant of the population 
usually remains beyond the reach of the social worker. 

The. duties of the social workers on the Collegefields 
staff, however, made it necessary that case xvork be im- 
plemented with the families of delinquent and most often, 
disadvantaged youngsters. Had the social workers waited 
for these clients to seek professional help there would 
have been no case work relative to the Collegefields 
project. 

Rather, it was necessary for the social workers to 
take the untraditional approach of initiating professional 
relationships with families who may not have been inter- 
ested in help. The social workers realized a number of 
success experiences in their work with these "unmotivated" 
clients. These experiences may have a significant role 
to play in future alterings of traditional social case 
work approachs. 

Because of the experience gained, one of the two 
social workers on the Collegefields staff has been ap- 
pointed as a fulltime social case work consultant to the 
Essex Co^:|nty Juvenile Court. This in itself may be a 
significant indicator that the image of traditional social 
work as well as its role in society is changing or, more 
correctly, is expanding. 

The Essex County Juvenile Court and the Essex County 
Youth House have long been recognized as progressive and 
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forward looking institutions by many students of sociology, 
criminology, and penology. Dispite this kind of record 
it was hardly anticipated that a respected jurist and the 
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head of the Essex County Youth House would allow the 
Collegefields boys the measure of freedom and authority 
which they did. 

As indicated earlier in this report the Collegefields 
boys on a number of occasions were allowed in the Essex 
County Youth House in order to work with boys who had 
been failing in the program. They were then allowed to 
appear before the Bench and to advise the Judge whether 
they thought a boy should be returned to Collegefields or 
whether the program could not help him. When asked 
about this situation, the Judge replied: 

"There is basically something good in group 
therapy (guided group interaction). When the 
peer group gets together very few boys can kid them. 
It's high time that authorities begin to listen to 
what boys are saying and to have some confidence in 
them. These youngsters travel on a level that many 
times we, even judges in the court, don't understand. 
While we have the final authority we ough^ not to 
close our ears to what the boys say about themselves. 
The incidences to which you refer happened in this 
court and from the subsequent record I would say 
that they have proven to be successful ventures." 

Mr. Rudolph Zeigler, Psychiatric Case Supervisor of 
the Essex County Youth House, has also commented on these 
Incidences and on his general impressions regarding change 
effected in youngsters by the Collegefields Program. 

"Initially, my staff felt very threatened. They 
felt that this was a means for the youngsters to 
enter Youth House and to leave at their free will sc 
that they could boast about coming and going. After 
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some explanation of what their purpose was the staff 
here was more accepting of it but were still threatened." 

"As far as the children themselves were ccincerned 
the boys in the Youth House were not too happy about 
the interview and at first also felt a certain degree 
of threat. On the other hand, they also felt a 
slight bit of life or hope because of thb interest 
shown by the other boys. After such interviews the 
boys were much more accepting of the help offered 
and felt more confident that people were interested 
in helping them. As far as my own thinking is con- 
cerned I thought it was a good idea because a boy 
who was returned from Collegefields didn't feel that 
he was just being dumped and forgotten. He realized 
that people were still interested in him and did not 
feel that he was a lost cause." 

Mr. Zeigler was then asked about changes in College- 
fields boys whom he knew as clients prior to the project. 
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"Yes, there was a definite change. There was a 
change in their general attitude and a change in 
their particular view and reactions. They had more 
self-confidence, and a greater sense of value, not 
only of themselves but of general values. And they 
had a greater interest in people other than them- 
selves. As I knew them before they did not have 
respect or consideration for themselves as individuals. 
When they came here to see other boys during the 
program, however, there was a certain amount of 
respect and you could sense it in speaking with them. 
They themselves knew that you saw tfiem as individuals 
with some worth. There is no questibn th£^t there is 
value in the Collegefields approach. The College- 
fields Program handled the children who are lost as 
far as the regular school is concerned. I would say 
that it should be attached to the school. This is an 



I education not only on an academic level but on a social 

j level. And, this is what many of the children who 

I come to the Youth House need. My only complaint 

j with Collegefields is that it was not set up for 

There seems to be a general lag in rehabilita- 
I tibn services for girls and a Collegefields approach 

i could be just as effective in promoting change in 

girls as it is in these youngsters." 
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The Newark School System too, because of its close 
association with and cooperation in the implementation 
of the Collegefields Program, has recognized the value 
of this approach. Mrs. Pansie Border, Senior Social 
Worker in the Newark School System related the follow- 
ing when asked about the Collegefields Project. 

"l am very much impressed with the peer group 
approach. In fact it is one of the most effective 
approaches and I think it should be used much more 
widely in our schools. I think that such a program 
should be a definite part of the school program 
and I don’t see why it should interfere with schedul- 
ing or anything of that kind in the schools. I 
feel that the peer approach as I have seen it at 
work has not been used to the fullest. A minority 
of the behavioral problems I meet in my work are the 
result of deep seated, pathological difficulty. 

These problems I think can be referred to agencies 
prepared to cope with the situation. On the other 
hand, the majority of school problems which I meet 
could well be handled in the school in a group 
process such as the one that has been used at 
Collegefields." 
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The real value of the program is found in what 
it does for the individual in the self-concept that 
is developed and in the feeling that *I can overcome 
or I can cope with whatever problems I meet." 

Many professional observers of the guided group 

interaction process are threatened by the salty language 

used by the boys in the group meetings. Questions have 

been raised about the appropriateness of such language 

in the public school setting. Mrs. Border as a member of 

the Newark School System who is well acquainted with the 

program comments: 
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"The boys know where and when they can curse and 
where they can't. It is not only possible to have 
such a program but I think it would be healthy for 
the school to realize that this can be done. In 
other words, the boys can use this language to com- 
municate with each other but at the same time they 
can learn that there is a type of language that should 
be used in another situation. When they begin to 
understand why they are using this language I think 
they have arrived where most of us need to go. I 
would say that it doesn't matter what kind of language 
is used in the setting as long as the boys know why 
they are using it and where to use it. I don't 
think it will dirty' the school's morale in any way 
to have them use this language in a room while they 
are in session. 



I think there is only one fault that I have to 
find with the program. That is that you discriminated 
against girls. Frankly, I feel that the girls need 
this type of help. While I wouldn't say more so 
than the boys, I would say they need it as much as 
the boys." 



The Newark School System has been recognized over the 
years as a leader in educational innovations. Many 
educational techniques and approaches now in use through- 
out the nation had their start and were tested in the 
Newark School System. Collegefields marks another first 






I for the system. 

The intimate association of the Newark School System 
with the Collegefields Project has prompted a strong 

interest in continuation and expansion of the guided 

f 

group interaction approach. This is evidenced in a 

I letter written by Dr. Edward L. Pfeffer, Assistant Super 

I 

intendent in Charge of Special Services to Dr. Robert F. 



Allen, Director of Research of the Collegefields Project. 
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The letter states: 



•••This is to advise you that we are Interested 
in developing a Collegefields Program In the Newark 
Public School System which is contigent upon our 
securing funds for such a project. . . 



We would appreciate receiving from you any 
leads that you may have in the area of funding. 



I am hoping that we can find the necessary 
financial resources to implement a Collegefields 
Program within the very near future. 



Since the writing of the above letter funds have 
become available and as indicated above, it now appears 
that a Collegefields type program will be a reality 
within a very short period of time. 

Discussed here have been the effects of the College- 
fields Program through its implementation for the com- 
munity. However, the change potential in the College- 
fields boys not only with regard to change in themselves 
but with regard to their effect on the community should 
not be overlooked. 

The change which Colle:ge:fields promoted in the College- 
fields boys has been discussed and analysed at length 
in this report. It can only be speculated what change 
the boys themselves can promote during their lifetimes. 

For the remainder of their adolescent years the 
Collegefields boys, for the most part, will have to, at 
least, coexist with the street. While it is unlikely 
that delinquency in the central wards of Newark will 
disappear because of Collegefields the influence of the 
boys on their peers cannot be entirely disregarded. 
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What will be the effects of the more positive regard for 
authority which the Collegefields boys exhibits on the 
Attitudes of teachers, policemen, or employers with whom 
they may have contact? What influence will the College- 
fields boys have on their families and on their children? 
How their children will be different is a matter for 
speculation. 

As noted, earlier, the Collegefields boys were anxious 
to learn more about and to become involved in whatever 
"self-help" programs which might become available. From 
Highfields to Essexfields to Collegefields graduates of 
guided group interaction programs display an anxiety 
level which is far higher than the ambient level of 
anxiety in the urban ghetto. The common denominator of 
this higher anxiety is a desire to continue to help 
themselves by actively helping others. 

Graduates of Collegefields and other guided group 
interaction programs do not wish to be employed as 
dishwashers, nor do they wish to be employed in hospital 
laundrys. It is not because these and similar positions 
are *’below their stations." Rather, it is because they 
are anxious to be directly involved in work with people. 

The research suggests that the aspirations of College- 
fields boys are higher but more realistic than those of 
their counterparts in the tested- control group. College- 
fields boys don't want to be lawyers or doctors. Rather, 
their choices generally appear to be a function of a 
recognition, of their own, still retarded, academic achieve- 
ment in combination with the changes produced in them 
by the unique helping culture. 
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The impact of this helping culture and of its vehicle, 
the guided group interaction process, suggests that these 
may be significantly applied to areas which go far beyond 
the relatively narrow field of delinquency rehabilita- 
tion. The striking anxiety produced by the guided group 
interaction process and by the unique helping subculture 
suggests that these may have great relevance to the 
"new careers" concepts of Reissman and Pearl. It is im- 
portant that this relationship be appraised and utilized. 

The Collegefields Project, for instance, has only 
scratched the surface with regards to the use of the 
peer group to enhance the educational process. Even 
incidental "by-products" of the Collegefields Program 
have relevance for education at all levels. The College- 
fields boys often lectured and held panel discussions 
in graduate and undergraduate classes at Newark State 
College. Many of the teachers and pre^ teachers in these 
classes told Collegefields staff members and faculty of 
the college that they had learned more about delinquency 
and poverty in one meeting with the Collegefields boys 
than they could in a semester of a study in this area. 
Faculty members too, have responded similarly. The 
^l^lllty of the Collegefields boys to verbalize in the 
presence of adults and to communicate feelings and at- 
titudes as well as facts was instrumental in eliciting 
such responses from the college population. 

If the by-product of the Collegefields process and 
subculture helped the Collegefields boys to be effective 
teachers, the process itself can have even more relevance 
in society. 
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Relssman and Pearl have suggested that the job market 
of the future lies not in traditional vocational areas 
but in the field of human services. Why not, then, go 
far beyond delinquency and even education to plant the 
seeds of a helping culture with the aid of individuals, 
such as the Collegefields boys, who are so anxious to help? 

Collegefields was designed to help youngsters escape 
the rigid and narrow world of the delinquent social system 
and to become free agents. The freedom potential in the 
change process and product of Collegefields now appears 
to be more far reaching than originally anticipated. 
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Section VI THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 

While College fields was designed primarily as an 
action- oriented demonstration project It was thought 
advisable, from the outset, that a research component be 
Included within the overall design. This research 
component was Intended to provide ongoing data for the 
Improvement of the program while In process, and later, 
determine the effectiveness of the program In reference 
to a number of pre- determined variables. The overall 
purpose, of course, was to explore certain general 
hypotheses regarding the process of educational and social 
rehabilitation in 14-and- 15-year-old delinquent boys. 

The technical difficulties In such research demanded that 
special attention be given to the research design and 
to the exploration of new methods of evaluating community- 
based programs . 

Keyed to employ; the boy's peer group as the prime 
agency of change, the project sought, through the re- 
search program, to test the following general hypotheses: 

1. Collegeflelds boys will exhibit a lower rate of 
recidivism than the boys In the Tested and Non- 
tested control groups. 

2. The Interest of the Collegeflelds boys In further 
education will be higher than that of the boys 

In the Tested- control group. 

3. The Collegeflelds boys will demonstrate a greater 
Increase In academic ability than the boys In the 
Tested- control group. 
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4. The Collegef ields boys will show greater improve- 

% 

merit in attitudes toward self and toward the social 
world than that shown by boys of the Tested- 
control group. 

The general hypotheses above were based on anticipated 
changes in the younger boys as a result of the interven- 
tion of the Collegef ields Program in their lives. These 
expected changes included: 

increased academic ability 



- realistic upgrading of vocational and educational 
aspiration 



- improvement in attitudes toward teachers 



improvement in attitudes toward self and upgrading 
of self-concept 



- improvement in attitudes toward work, school, 
family and other environmental factors 



- decrease in delinquent interests 



decrease in tendencies toward deception 



improvement in attitudes of parents and family 
toward Collegef ields boys. 



In addition to the major concerns regarding change in the 
boys it was hoped that the research program could make 
certain other contributions. The study could determine the 
feasibility of a short-term research that emphasized the 
psychological changes associated with reduced recidivism. 
The task of maintaining comparable research groups in 
the community could be examined. Another interest was 
to identify the differences between success-prone boys 
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and non-success-p^one boys in the Collegefields Program. 
Comparable information would be available concerning the 
success-prone and non- success-prone delinquent boys in 
the community. Finally, certain significant questions 
raised by earlier research could be examined in relation 
to the specific findings of the present study. 

Researchers in the ^rea of delinquency rehabilita- 
tion will recognize certain persistent research problems 
and issues which must be considered. The difficulty of 
obtaining truly comparable groups within a delinquent 
population, for example, is self-evident. It is much to 
ask the members of a control group to return for retesting. 
The problem presented by boys from highly mobile families 
who are lost to the study may create unbalanced groups. 

Of even greater concern is the difficulty of obtaining 
and interpreting test and interview responses from persons 
who are likely to be very defensive in their relation- 
ships with authority figures. 

Mora critical problems relate: to .the short period of 
time available for the study. There are questions of the 
adequacy of recidivism data between otherwise comparable 
groups. Practical considerations under a two-year grant 
made it necessary to limit the test-retest period to six 
months. It is most optimistic to hope to obtain evidence 
of significant changes in the lives of boys within this 
short period of time. However controversial, it must be 
recognized that the potential for short-term change is 
part of the basic Collegefields hypotheses. The experi- 
ence and findings within* the current research plans could 
provide a foundation for more sophisticated and adequate 
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research methods needed to evaluate proposed rehabilita- 
tion facilities for juvenile delinquents. 

The unique assumptions of the Collegefields process 
become especially interesting when viewed in the light of 
contrasting theoretical opinion. Josselyn (1952) sets 
forth the criticism that boys age 14 and 15 have rela- 
tively weak ego- structure and thus, that they cannot be 
expected to gain insight into their personal problems 
until ego-strength is developed, which, presumably, is a 
matter of maturing. It was assumed in the Collegefields 
Project that group cohesion, academic progress, and other 
favorable experiences would provide sufficient support for 
fragile egos to permit successful rehabilitation. 

A second theoretical criticism revolves around the 
extensive evidence that the conflicted and disintegrated 
family (Andry 1960, Glueck and Glueck 1950, McCord, et al 
1962) is the most important contributor to juvenile 
delinquency and school failure. A possible conclusion is 
that the family "must be reached first" in the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquents. Sometimes the emphasis is made 
that a benevolent father or mother surrogate must be 
found for the boys so that, in a close one-to-one re- 
lationship, a boy can gain security and insight to change 
his self-destructive attitudes. Research suggests that 
this may have some value for young children but there has 
been little objective evidence that these procedures 
are either feasible or effective for the social delinquent 
who has espoused the street culture. 
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A . THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



Because of the complexity of the problems and issues 
it is a difficult task to plan a community based program 
geared to the rehabilitation of delinquent youngsters. 

By far, the most important initial decisions of the 
Collegefields staff centered around the development of 
adequate research methods and the establishment of a 
careful research design. 



THE RESEARCH GROUPS 



The research design of the Collegefields Project was 
based upon the establishment of three research groups. 

This design, developed by the Research Director represents 
a unique feature of the project (Table I) . The design 
calls for three comparable groups; the Collegefields 
experimental group, the tested control group, and the 
non- tested control group. 

The criteria for selecting boys for placement in the 
groups and the means of establishing initially comparable 
groups was relatively simple. Assignment to the respec- 
tive groups was done by a chance p3:ocess in the ante-room 
of the Essex County Juvenile Court where the boy had 
just completed his hearing. The Court had helped to 
establish the criteria for allocating boys to the College- 
fields Project. 

The boy must: 



have just appeared before the court and had the 
petition regarding his offense sustained 



have not previously been in a penal institution 



be 14 or 15 years of age 
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Table I 



RESEARCH DESIGN OF COLLEGEFIELDS PROJECT 
(Sequence for each boy) 



Time 



Court hear- 
ing date 



Initial Tests 
in week fol- 
lowing heart- 
ing 



Retest at 6 
months and 
Confidential 
Interview 



School Ad- 
justment 
Check 



Status Check 
at 16 years 
6 months 



Equivalent 
treatment, 
when possi- 
ble, in New- 
ark Schools 
for College- 
fields boys 
& the Tested 
Control Group 



Collegef ields 



Test Sequence 
(Pre-test) 



Collegef ields 
Experience 



Special Educa- 
tional Program 



Group Interac- 
tion Sessions 
each day 



Release from 
Collegef ields 
4 to 8 months 
later 



Six month re- 
test Posttest 



Two months 
after return 
to Newar^’k 



Status Check 
at 16-6 



Collegef ields 
boys given 
special place- 
ment and cons id* 
erhtion on re- 
turn to Newark 
Schools 



II 



Tested-Controls 



III 

Non-tested controls 



Test Sequence 
(Pre-test) 




In most cases, a 
return to Newark 
Schools under 
probation 


Probation and in 
most cases a re- 
turn to Newark 
Schools 


Six month re- 
test Posttest 




School Adjust- 
ment Check 




Status Check at 
16-6 


Status Check 
at 16-6 


Tested Controls 
given special 
consideration 
in Newark schools 
following six- 
month retest. 
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be within the "normal" range of intelligence, 
at least, not distinctly sub-normal 



- after diagnefttic^ study, reveal no clear evidence 
of psychosis. 

A boy meeting these criteria was identified by the 
Judge as a potential member of the Collegefields re- 
search program. When the boy left the court room a court 
attendant drew the top card from a pile which had been 
placed in chance order. The color of the card indicated 
his classification as Group 1-Collegefields Rehabilita- 
tion Program, or Group II -Tested- control group (T-con) , 
or Group III Non- tested control group (Non-T-con). The 
design initially called for the placement cards to be 
shuffled to produce "chance" sequence. Later they were 
placed in chance order according to a table of random 

numbers. This change in procedure, however, produced no 

* » 

discemable difference between the boys who came into o 
the program early and those who came in later. 

During a period of three months in the stammer of 
1965 there were fewer boys appearing in juvenile coutt. 

As a result it was necessary to place all eligible boys 
in the Collegefields group in order to replace boys who 
were graduating and thereby, sustain the program. 

It should be noted here that several variables 
outside the control of the research design tended to 
conflict with its goal of establishing and maintaining 
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comparable groups. As will be seen later in this section 
certain differences in the groups occurred despite the 
"classic” random plan.^ Fortunately in the present proj- 
ect, any selection which occurred, operated to make the 
Collegefields Experimental Group I less favored. As 
indicated later the outcomes showing the benefits of 
the Collegefields Program may be even greater than the 
data reveals. 

The initial design called for both a short-term and 
a long-term evaluation of the program. It was planned 
that a three-year and possibly a five-year follow-up 
might be arranged. The limitations imposed by a two- 
year grant, however, required that the design and its 
instrumentation be altered so that adequate data could 
be gathered in the time allotted. The present report is 
concerned with data gathered from (1) prior court and 
family history and ensuing information provided by the 
Essex County Juvenile Court, (2) initial test results 
and (3) retest results at six months. Recidivism data 
has been followed for a period of twenty months. This 
data required cautious evaluation. The boys who were 
placed in one of the three groups^-early in the program 
have been followed for as long as twenty months. The 
last boys assigned to the project, however, have been 
followed for only six months. 



1. The Collegefields group contains a significantly 
larger number of boys with previous court history. It 
may be that a factor of selection entered at some point 
since court personnel may have viewed the Collegefields 
Program as an "opportunity" for a boy with a more serious 
court history. This issue shows again how difficult it is 
to establish adequate control groups in community settings. 
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Another concern related to the research design was 
the fact that new offenses of Collegeflelds boys were 
usually discovered soon after they were committed. Often 
the group would "get on" the boy and a commitment to the 
State Home for Boys could result. Boys in the community 
on the other hand, might "get away with" a number of 
offenses before coming to the Court's attention again. 
Recidivism data over a short time period, therefore, 
may be ambiguous. Over a longer period of time the data 
could become more comparable. However, an examination 
of the recidivism data in light of test-retest results 
has yielded evidence which permits inferences concern- 
ing the future careers of the boys. 

After initial assignment to one of the three research 
groups the boys in these groups follow different plans. 

As shown in Table I the Col lege fields group and the 
Tested- control group participated in the initial test- 
ing and a later retesting six months after allocation to 
the program. Boys were assigned to the program from 
March 1965 througjh June 1966. Collection of retest 
data on the last of the boys was completed at the end of 
November 1966. 

The design calls for a status check on boys in all 
groups at age sixteen years six months. This particular 
age was chosen for a check because each boy would have 
been able to leave school legally and would have had 
six months to get a job or make some revealing decision 
about future plans. Unfortunately not dll the boys in 
the study have reached this age and this status check 
cannot be used in this report. Collection of this 
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information is continuing, however » It is hoped that a 
follow-up may later be possible. 

As Table I suggests the boys in the Tested- control 
group received certain benefits similar to those received 
by the Collegefields group. Because a guidance counselor 
from the Newark Schools was assigned to the College- 
fields Project the experimental group had the benefit of 
follow-up counsel after they returned to the schools from 
the Collegefields Project. If differences between the 
experimental group and the control groups were relatively 
slight, it might be interpreted that the individual at- 
tention, given to the Collegefields boys on their return 
to school following graduation from the program had 
accounted for the differences which favored the College- 
fields boys. In order to avoid this discrepancy between 
the Cp^llegefields and the Test-control treatment a School 
Adjustment Check was instituted, so that the Tested- 
control boys, who were in the Newark Schools, would be 
given comparable special attention. The guidance counselor 
and the educational supervisor were given permission to 
go into the schools to find out whether the Tested- 
control boys were experiencing any problems or were hav- 
ing any difficulties which could be corrected. 

Although the School Adjustment Check was a worthwhile 
addition to the design of the project, it actually did 
not produce very much in the way of information or mater- 
ial help to the Tested-control group. Although these 
boys were generally comparable to the Collegefields boys, 
on the occasion of the Educational Check the majority 
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were either chronic truants, had already left school, 
or had committed another delinquent offense and were 
found to have been committed to the State Home for Boys 
^t Jamesburg. Only four boys out of the group of Tested- 
controls, eight months following the original hearing date, 
could be found attending school with sufficient regularity 
so that their school adjustment could be assessed.^ 

Another benefit received by the boys in the Tested- 
control group is not shown in Table I. The Social Work- 
ers assigned to work with the Collegefields boys and their 
families provided a similar service for the Tested- control 
group. Insofar as possible , difference between the College- 
fields group and the boys in the Control groups was, of 
course, the Collegefields Rehabilitation Program itself. 

The research design does not permit a "separating out" 
of the effect of individual components of the College- 
fields experience. For instance, there is no way to 
measure the impact on the boys of the pressure and re- 
quirement to attend the Collegefields Program in contrast 
to the more casual pressures in the community on the 
control boys to "go to school." Moreover, the College- 
fields boys came to feel it a privilege to go to a college 

1. This fact illustrates the seldom recognized "school 
status" of these delinquent 14-and- 15-year-old boys. 

When during testing, they were asked via questionnaires 
and check lists whether they, liked or disliked teachers, 
their very common reply was that they liked teachers all 
right but actually, they hadn't been in touch with any of 
them for some time. Apparently, constant truancy was a 
part of the norm, the expectation, of most of these boys. 
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campus for fhoir schooling. Although the Collogcf iolds building, was 
somewhat separated from the major buildings of Nswark State College^ 
the boys, in all probability were aware of the lively and busy coir-, 
lege students moving purposefully about the campus. The high ratio 
of girls at college was no doubt evident to these 14-and-15-year4rold 
boys. In the very first days of the project some of the boys made 
overtures to the girls and ran through the halls looking in the 
classrooms and in other ways showed themselves guite excited by 
the atmosphere in which they found themselves. As the College” 
fields norms became stronger there was every reason to think that 
the boys recognized a college norm which consisted of a respect for 
learning and middle-class standards of campus behavior. 

One of the things which the boys enjoyed very much was going 
to the cafeteria. Here they got a lunch each day wuich was except, 
tionally generous and nutritious. Because of the normally rapid 
rate of growth at 14 and 15 years there may have existed a need ror 
guantities of good food seldom available at home. It is doubtful- 
that the boys of the Control groups got as generous a mid-day meal 
as the Collegefields boys did. In several ways the Collegef ields 
experience represented richer content and different opportunities 
than that which the community furnished the boj^s of the Control 
groups. It is clear that the Collegefields Program had many com- 
ponents . 



1. Con*t. The difficulty in locating the Test-control boys for the 
Educational Adjustment Check has another implication. - This period, 
2^4—15 yQdiTs i app© 3 rs to b© © ciriticsX p©^Xod of tXm© in th© boy s 
life. He is often a misfit in school and becomes an habitual tru- 
ant. * Since he may not legitimately leave school he cannot get a job, 
He is relegated to a marginal position in society. He may continue 
in marginal positions throughout his life. 
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Although it would be convenient if we could identify 



different aspects of the enriched educational program and 
the special influence the guided group interaction^ 



sessions, actually, each component must be recognized as 
interacting with all the others. Of course, careful 
analysis may permit us to make a few comparisons. For 
example, if the Negro boys in the project tended to show 
a large increase in positive self-concept while white 
boys did not, the excellent mid-day meal might be judged 
to be negligible as a contributor if ,on assuming equiv- 
alent food needs, both Negro and white boys had the ad- 
vantage of this benefit. In this case, the rising self- 
concept of the Negro boy might be attributed to other 
portions of the program. Except for rare opportunities 
to make such detailed studies it is necessary to regard 
the Collegefields Program as a total experietice for the 
Collegefields boys. 



B. RESEARCH INTERESTS AND METHODS OF ASSESSMENT 



A major portion of the pre-program planning centered 
around the questions of what the Collegefields Program 
might accomplish and how the accomplishments could best be 
measured. When the first of these questions was answered 



1. The guided group interaction process of the College- 
fields Program must be clearly distinguished from contrast- 
ing varieties of group work called group therapy. At the 
present time the changes in boys reported in the evaluation 
may be attributed only to a program which includes this 
guided group interaction. 
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the staff proceeded to select and design appropriate 
instruments. Consideration was given to selection and 
design of the tests and measures which could be included 
in a three hour testing program. A summary of the 
assessment measures and some experiences regarding their 
use follow. 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

The Gates Reading Survey for grades three throu^ ten 
was chosen. It provided subtests in Speed of reading, 
reading Vocabulary , and level of Comprehension . The 
anticipated wide range of reading ability among the re- 
search groups made this the test of choice. 



IMPROVEMENT IN MENTAL ABILITY 

Although normally, it would not seem likely that in 
a six-month period of additional schooling, improved 
scoring on a individual test of intelligence, could be 
seen. Special conditions surrounding the school life of 
this delinquent group suggested that some change in mental 
ability might occur. Many of these boys have distinctly 
retarded verbal skills. Both the schooling portion of 
the program and the {lighly verbal guided group inter- 
action sessions might be expected to expand the boys 
vocabulary and their levels of comprehension. In contrast, 
the Tested- control group would be expected to make no 
exceptional progress during this period. 

Two tests were chosen: (1) The Wechsler Intelligence 

Scale for Children. The WISC was used in an abbreviated 
form consisting of Vocabulary and Block Design (Simpson 
and Bridges 1959). (2) The Otis Quick-scoring Mental 
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Ability Test. Most boys scored at below average levels 
and a few of them, retarded readers, were unable to at- 
tempt the test at all. In the case of these boys, it 
is probably better to assume that the Otis represents 
a general level of academic functioning, such as might 
occur in a junior high school setting, rather than any 
measure of mental ability per se. However, there were 
some members of both groups who were able to score at 
distinctly above average levels. 

VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 

If the Collegefields Program were to accomplish its 
purpose boys should usually increase in their desire to 
attend school. In addition, where their general ability 
permits, there should be a reasonable upgrading in voca- 
tional aspiration attendant on the increased schooling. 

To assess this the Youth Opinion Survey Form C was admin- 
istered. (Hallers and Miller) A second scale by the 
same authors, was tried out in the early weeks of the 
evaluation program. It was eliminated because the test 
took nearly an hour and included an array of questions 
calling for high verbal skills and inviting socially 
approved responses rather than the boys' actual opinions. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHERS 

For many 14-and 15-year-old delinquent boys a sign of 
improvement might be a change in attitude toward adults 
and especially, toward teachers. A revision of the 
GOUGH (1960) Adjective Check List by Darmstadt and 
Zisman allowed the boys to check those adjectives which 
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they felt described teachers. This task could be accom- 
plished relatively quipkly in the testing program since 
the number of adjectives checked was optional. After a 
tryout the check list was again revised to conform to the 
boys 'level of comprehension. 

A recurrent evaluation problem is presented by these 
boys. With grade- four reading ability most of the boys 
required a very simple vocabulary. To identify favorable, 
neutral, and unfavorable adjectives it was necessary to 
enlist the aid of Essexfields boys, a slightly older group, 
to classify the words in terms of meanings perceived by 
the delinquent boys. Rallying to the task they explained 9 
for example, that the word "gentle" was to be classified 
as unfavorable because, in the eyes of the boys, a 
"gentle" teacher would be unable to mangge. the* discipline 
problems generated withiti a class,* so this wbuld be an 
unfavorable characteristic. The experimenters chose to 
abandon this word while retaining such items as crabby, 
cool, on-the-war-path, hard-headed, and friendly. 

An understanding of these boys reveals how few al- 
ready-prepared materials can be used in such assessment. 
Most boys are interested and cooperative when materials 
are appropriate but they "give up on" tasks which do not 
make sense to them. 



ATTITUDES* TOWARD WORK, SCHOOL, FAMILY AND OTHER . 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 



Direct expression of opinion can often be slanted in 
a socially acceptable direction. Hence, it was desirable 
to include certain projective measures. The Draw- A- Person 
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Test and the Allen Sentence Completion Test were included. 
The latter was especially designed by Dr. Robert Allen 
after the manner of the Rotter Tests (Rotter & Rafferty 
1950), to reveal delinquent norms and sample topics 
particularly appropriate for these boys. For example, 
the following were included: 

I am- 

Trusting people 

School for me is — - 

I regret 

The most important thing is --- 

I got into difficulties with the law because 

When I get discouraged — — 

Most of th6 boys managed to finish the Allen Test. They 
were occasionally given help in writing what they clearly 
wanted to put on paper. The Draw- A- Person Test was 
selected because of its ease of administration and the 
fact that it might lend itself to several kinds of analysis 
in the final project evaluation. 



SELF-CONCEPT MEASURES 
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It was hypothesized that when boys had unduly low 
or unduly high self-concepts they might be expected to 
get into trouble. Therefore, a change in self-concept 
might accompany a rehabilitation process. 

1. The Adjective Check List on Self^ provided a 
direct measure. Here again it became necessary to construct 
an "adjective and phrase" list which was appropriate for 
these boys. The item "hostility" was abandoned in favor 
of the vernacular, "carries a chip." The Youtz Revision 

1. Copies available in the Appendix F. 
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was prepared with the aid of the Essexfields boys. Again 
the scoring in terms of ''favorable” and "unfavorable" was 
based on adolescent judgments. "Free- spending" becomes a 
favorable characteristic while "Acts- like-has-no- feelings" 
is unfavorable. The boys showed heightened interest when 
they met this revised list of phrases couched in their 
own terms. 

2. Other measures of attitudes toward self could be 
derived from the Draw- A- Person Test; namely, the dominance 
of male or female in figure drawings, and a measure of 
Power as revealed by combined clinical signs from the 
drawings . 

3. Finally ^he Allen Incomplete Sentence Test could 
be scored to provide a measure oi positive or negative 
self-reference. The "objective" scoring of this pro- 
jective test will be described later. 

4. In addition, many of the boys, on arriving at 
Collegefields, were given the Self-Concept (Engle 1959) 
Questionnaire. Certain of the Collegefields graduates 
also took this questionnaire at the end of their stay. 

This material contributes to the case history resources 
for the graduates. However, since the Engle Question- 
naire was not given to the Tested-control boys, it does 
not contribute to case study or to the group comparisons. 

If the Collegefields Rehabilitation Program were to 
be effective, it was hypothesized that boys who had 
relatively low self-concepts would increase in positive 
self-regard. Negro boys, it was assumed, often internalize 
their disadvantaged status and become self- rejecting. 
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Delinquency has sometimes been seen as an effort on the 
part of the boys to counteract this low-status caused- 
self- rejection (Cohen 1955, Kvarceus 1965). Any analysis 
of the data, however, would have to include the possibility 
that some boys (possibly as a measure of defense) appear 
arrogant and self-confident so that instead of showing a 
low self-concept they might have an unrealistically in- 
flated self-concept. It would be hoped that as this 
type of boy developed insight into his own problems his 
self-concept would move lower, toward realistic, moderate 
levels. This potential of two directions of effective 
change poses special problems for statistical analysis 
which will be discussed later when the results are 
interpreted. 



OTHER CHANGES IN ATTITUDE 

In an effort to find more materials in which social 
desirability was not easily identified by the boys, two 
more tests were added to the series. The Story Comple- 
tion Test (Barndt- Johnson. 1955) is a measure which had 
been used with delinquents. Its advantage lay in the 
indirect form of analysis: (1) total elapsed time in 

the boy*s story, (2) theme of story, and (3) total number 
of words used in the story. More interpretation is 
potential through this test than can presently be in- 
cluded in this report. 



DECEPTIVE TENDENCIES 

The Machiavelli Test was developed to identify adult 
persons who have a basic trait of manipulating others and 
actively trianaging the environment in self-benefiting ways. 
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(Christie 1958) The author regards it as a fundamental 

personality trait not readily changeable. However, the 

< 

content itself suggests that some weight is given to 
aspects of deception and concealment which has been 
identified as a prime trait of delinquents. In this study 
it is hypothesized that the boys will come to accept the 
good intentions of others. Particularly throu^ guided 
group interaction, they will learn to communicate freely 
and be able to reveal how they really think without dif- 
ficulty. This openness which is a goal of the group 
sessions is contrary to the concealment and deception 
items of the MACH Test. 

A short adaptation of the Mach Scale was prepared for 
use with delinquent boys. Because it had to be prepared 
hastily prior validation was not possible. However, it 
can be understood by the boys. It commanded their interest 
and thoughtful attention when individually administered. 

In several instances an item is so phrased that it is dif- 
ficult for the boys to decide which is the socially 
desirable answer. Although not a well-developed test in 
total score, this adaptation of the Mach allows suitable 
experimental vs. control group comparisons for individual 
statements of attitude. 



PARENT ATTITUDES AND FAMILY INFLUENCE 

The relationship between family adequacy and child 
delinquency has been extensively studied. (Glueck and 
Glueck, 1950j Andrey 1960, Kvarceus 1966). Problems as- 
sociated with family relationships normally form a core of 
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the cise study information. To gain this kind of informa- 
tion a number of measures were added; (1) the PARI-Parent 
Attitude Scale, (2) Adjective igheck List-Parent about 

i ■ 

poy, (3) Educational-Vocational Opinion Survey-Parent 
Form, and finally^' (4) the interview of parent with social 
worker. After this interview the Glueck Family Evaluation 
with separate ratings for Supervision, Discipline, and 
Family Cohesiveness were recorded. The Geismar-Ayres 
Family Evaluation was also made. 

At the completion of six months in the project the 
parents of boys in the College fields group and the 
Tested- controls again completed; (1) the Adjective 
Check List on the boy, (2) the Educational and Vocational 
Opinion Survey Parent Form, and (3) an informal interyiew 
in regard to the boy*s current behavior and interests, 
and his school and home experiences during the prior 
half year. 

Some perennial problems marked the collection of this 
data: 

1. In spite of the fact that research volunteers 
helped the mother complete the PARI many of the items 
were beyond the compreh^sion of some mothers. 

2. Since the testing occurred within a week of the 
Juvenile Court hearing, the mothers were usually pro^ 
tecting their boy by giving him an unbelievably **good 
character.** Occasionally though, a mother was so angry she 
had almost nothing good to say about her boy. These may 
have been revealing features for the case history but the 
comments were difficult to interpret as research data. 
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Did the mother feel the judge would not send her boy "away" 
if she said many good things about him? If she gave a 
more candid reaction six months later, would that mean 
that she was less favorable toward the boy than at the 
pretest? 



3. Sometimes a sister, a foreign grandmother, a 
newly acquired foster-parent or a reluctant grandfather 
appeared with the boy. Sometimes no one came. How to 
combine such testimony with that of the majority of 
mothers was not immediately apparent. Of this material the 
most consistently reported was the Glueck Family Adequacy 
Rating. As shown later this was used as a measure of 
comparability between the groups. 

Finally as has already been noted, Collegefields was 
set up as a boys* program. Major influence was directed 
toward the adolescent boy. If change came about in the 
family it was assumed that, at this age, the boy would 
have a share in producing the change. Although a great 
deal of information about the boys' families became avail- 
able the staff did not try to "reach" the parents as a way 
to rehabilitate the boy. Under pressure from parents the 
boy can becc^iE^^nost uncooperative.' However ^ ;as l:he.j program 
progressed, parents were often helpful. 
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FOLLOM-UP INTERVIEWS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 

In addition to the miestlonnalre administered to the 
parent at the retest Interview three other questionnaires^ 







1. Copies of these instruments are" rn Appendix F( 
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were used, (1) Boys who were unable to adjust to the 
Collegeflelds Program were prematurely released. Some of 
these boys were sentenced to tHe State Home for Boys at 
Jamesburg. Two months a^ter their release they were 
visited and interviewed regarding their life at the State 
Home and their comments about their experience at College- 
fields. (2) A questionnaire was prepared to serve as a 
guide to alert school staff members to the needs of Testedr 

I 

control boys at the time of their Educational Adjustment 
Check. (3) The parents of the group members received 
a brief Status-Check Questionnaire when the boy reached 
16-years- six-months. This inquiry was sent out from the 
Court. 

C. THE TESTING PROGRAM 

The Collegefields testing program was first conducted 
at Youth House, but was later moved to Family Service 
Bureau in Newark where the atmosphere was less threaten- 
ing to the boy. Both experimental and test-control groups 
were tested together on an assigned day in the week follow- 
ing their court hearing. The number of boys in a given 
test group varied from one to six. At the initial test- 
ing session, they were told that they would be given a 
series of tests which were to be used by th^ researchers 
in an attempt to find ways to help boys who had been "in 
trouble. " They were also told that they would be recalled 
in six months for another series of tests, but\ they were 
reassured that this was routine and not another court 
hearing. 

As indicated earlier Essexfields boys played an 
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important role in the College fields Program. In the area 
of research two boys from the Essexfields Program were 
trained as assistants for the test sessions. The juveniles 
applied themselves more seriously to these tasks when the 
instructions were relayed by slightly older boys rather 
than by an adult in authority. The Essexfields boys 
could direct them in their own terms of reference and 
language, with an attitude that suggested they would 
tolerate no transgressions* or attempts at "conning. 

The testing was started with the "Allen Sentence 
Completion Test* "a test of 40 sentences which the boys 
were told to complete in a way that would show how they 
felt. They were assured that there were no right or 
wrong answers. They were also told that if they had dif- 
ficulties with reading the questions they were permitted 
to ask for help. In the case of very pooi readers, it 
\fas sometimes necessary to read the sentence to the boy 
and then heTp him with the spelling for the completion of 
the sentence. Since the boys worked at different rates 
of speed on the^Aj J.en Test those who fin j^ed ahead were 
permitted to go on to one of the adjective check lists, 

"The Darmstadt Check List - Teachers" or "The Adjective 
Check List - Self." When all the boys had finished the 



1. The successful employment of the Essexfields boys as 
consultants in constructing some of the instrumentation 
and as administrators of tests not requiring competent 
professional administrative skills suggests just two more 
of the multitude of possible new careers for the poor in 
sub-professional "human services" roles as advocated by 
Reissman. The use of the Essexfields boys in starting 
the program has been pointed out earlier in this report. 
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Allen Test they were ready for the timed tests. The 
Gates Reading Survey (four minute test) was administered 
to all at the same time, then the boys finished the other 
two sections of the Gates at their own pace. They re- 
ceived no assistance on the Gates Test. Boys who finished 
ahead of the others were permitted to do the "Draw-A- 
Person" test and "The Youth Opinion Sxirvey." In between, 
at some convenient point, the boys stopped for refresh- 
ments; cokes and cookies were available. The "Otis 
Mental Ability Test" (half-hour timed test) was then 
administered to all the boys at the same time. 

While the Essexfields boys guided the completion of 
the group tests, the research supervisor and assistants 
took one boy at a time to a private office to administer 
three individual tests. 

1. "The Mach Test" consisted of a series of statements 
that were read to the boy. He was instructed to indicate 
on a specially designed pointing device how he felt about 
the statement; whether he "strongly agreed" or "slightly 
agreed," was "neutral" or "strongly disagreed" or"slightly 
disagreed," with the statement. Again each boy was as- 
sured that the researchers were interested in how he felt 

and that there were no right or wrong answers. 

< 

2f The short form of the "WISC" consisted of the 
block design test, the WISC vocabulary. 

3. The "Barndt- Johnson Time Orientation Story" was 
then administered. A story was begun and the boy was aSked 
to complete the story in any way he wished. After that he 
returned to the group to complete any unfinished tests. 
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After his folder was checked to make certain that every 
test was complete he was permitted to leave with a re- 
minder that we would see him again in six months. 

When the boy was notified by the court to repott for 
testing it was made clear that his mother or a respbnsible 
adult was to accompany him. While the boys were being 
tested the "parent" was interviewed by the social workers 
at the Family Service Bureau. The adults also completed 
questionnaires and test forms, "Adjective Check List - 
Parent on Boy," a "Youth Opinion Survey - Parent Form," 
and an "Inventory of Attitudes on Family Life and 
Children. " 

Slk months later when the boys came for the retest 
series^, the same procedure was followed. The same tests 
were administered except when an alternate form was 
available. 

Since some of the boys, in the six month interval, had 
^tten into trouble again and had been sent away to resi- 
dential custody centers, tests were administered to those 
boys at the State Home for Boys in Jamesburg, at Highfields 
and at Annandale. The testing procedure was kept as 
similar as possible to the regular testing situation. 

In addition, the College fields boys in custody were given 
a special interview and questionnaire that revealed their 
feeling about Collegefields and their present status. 
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RESULTS OF THE COLLEGEFIELDS STUDY 



Informal results of the Collegefields Rehabilitfi^tion 
Program have been reported in the description of the boys* 
reactions, staff comments, and the observation of changed 
attitudes of the boys after their experience at College- 
fields. There remain some critical questions to be 
answered through an examination of the objective data 
provided by the court histories of the boys and the test 
retest information. Informally observed progress by the 
boys in the Collegefields Program leaves unanswered the 
question of whether comparable boys in the community would 
make similar progress during this maturing period of 
early adolescence. An even more critical issue is ap- 
proached when we ask how many of the boys assigned to the 
Collegefields group actually graduated from this program. 
Candidly is it possible that the graduates of the program 
profited greatly by their experiences but those who 
were unsuccessful in the program were actually harmed by 
the experience? An examination of the results of the 
study will provide partial answers to these and many 
other questions regarding the Collegefields Program for 
juvenile delinquents. Answers to these and other ques- 
tions depend on the degree to which the Collegefields 
experimental group and the control groups are reasonably 
comparable. 



A. TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE THREE RESEARCH GROUPS COMPARABLE? 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION COMPARED 

A , summary of the background information, essentially 
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personal and family data, is presented in Table XI. 

.1.] It: can be seen from this table that the three groups 
are essentially comparable in size. The groups are also 
very similar with 57 in College fields (Group I) 56 in the 
Tested-control group and 54 in the lion- tested group. 

2« The social status index shows reasonable comparability 
also. In view of the relatively large standard deviations 
for each group :the slight difference in favor of the 
Collegefields group is insignificant. The social status 



index was determined by the Hollingshead two factor method 
1 



(1958) , The higher the score the lower is the level of 
of social status. All groups showed a range of social 
status from 6 to 15. 

3, The three groups are much less similar in Prior 
Court History. As can be seen in Table II And iii Fi^te 1, 
78 percent of the Collegefields groujp have been known tO“ 
the court previously and have committed one or more pribr^ 
offenses. In contrast, the 71 percent o€ the Tested- 
controls had Prior Court Histories, while only 52 percetit 
of the Non-tested controls had court histories. The 



1. The social status index for the family is based on 
the occupation of the breadwinner and his education. 
Occupation is rated according to a classification of oc- 
cupations in which high professional work is rated 1 and 
unskilled labor 6. Educational level is given a similar 
range of ratings with college graduate work receiving a 
rating of 1 and less than seven years of school receiv' 
a 6. The obtained rating on occupation is multiplied 
by a weight of 7 and the educational rating by a weight of 
4 to get the final index. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY INFORMATION 
COMPARABILITY OF GROUPS IN THE STUDY 



Variable 


Collegefields 
Group 1 
N=57 


Tested Control 
Group 11 
N=56 


Non-tested 
control Grou] 
111 N=54 


Age in months 
Mean 


180.5 


180.1 


182.6 


S.D. 


6.6 


7.0 


6.5 


Social Status 
Mean 


Index 

67.2 


68.8 


70.5 


S.D. 


11.3 


10.2 


9.8 



Prior Court History 



% with court history 


78.2 


71.0 


51.9 


% without court histody 


21.8 


29.0 


48.1 


Race 


7o White 


36 .U 


25.0 


11.8 


% Non-White 


63.6 


75.0 


88.2 


Family Status 


% from Intact Family 


40.0 


42.9 


35.3 


% from broken home 


60.0 


57.1 


64.7 



Glueck Family Rating 



(Total) 

Median 



10.2 



10.9 



(No interview) 
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Figure 1 
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statistical analysis shows that the differences here 
between Collegefields and th6 Tested-control group are hot 
significant. However, using a Chi-square test the dif- 
ferences between both of these groups and the Non- tested 
control group reached statistical significance (P ^ .05). 
This amount of difference cannot be disregarded. From a 
research point of view it is fairly serious since it 
has been found repeatedly that boys who have a previous 
court history are more likely to commit further offenses 
than a group of boys who have not had a Prior Court History. 
This means that the Collegefields boys represent a more 
seriously delinquent sampling of the boy population than 
the Non- tested control group. They are slightly more 
delinquent-prone than the Tested-control group. Thus, if 
the Collegefields group should show evidence of benefit 
from the Collegefields Program superior to the gains of 
the control groups, these comparisons would be of special 
significance. 

4.. When the three groups are compared it can be seen 
that the Collegefields boys has a lower percentage of 
Negro boys than the other two groups. These differences, 
however, are not statistically significant. 

5, According to the information available the three 
groups are much alike in the percentage of boys having in- 
tact families. The classification of Infact family meant 
any family in which both a father and mother were present- 
ly living at home. Na consideration was given to \diether 
the parents were their own parents or foster parents. 
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6;. Finally, a comparison of the Glueck Family Rating 
showed that the Collegefields and the Tested-control hoys 
were very similar in level of family adequacy. Within 
each group there was, of course, a wide variation. In 
view of the extensive research on the influence of the 
family on boys* delinquency proneness the question arises 
whether the Graduate, those who were best able to make 
use of the Collegefields opportunity, were those from 
the more adequate homes. 
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THE COMPARABLE SUB-GROUPS: RESULTS FOR THE GLUECK FAMILY 



EVALUATION 
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In Table III we have the sub-groups compared with 
regards to the Glueck Family Evaluation. It is necessary 
to describe the sub-groups which are the basis for our 
comparisons in this table and in many other phases of 
the research report. Comparison data are presented in 
three groupings for CoIIegefields experimentals and three 
for the Tested-control groups. First, the total number 
in the CoIIegefields group, second, the Graduates of 
CoIIegefields, and third, the Non-graduates. ^ The Non- 
graduates consist of two groupings, (I) the 17 boys who at 
the time of project closing December I, 1966, were in penal 
custody at one of several correctional institutions, 

(2) seven additional boys who were judged to be too 
maladjusted to succeed in the program but who had not 
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actually committed an additional offense as yet. Special 
arrangements were made for them to continue in the com- 
munity although they did not graduate from the College- 
fields Program. Actually many of the non-graduates 



1. A detailed study was made to determine whether the 
group of unadjusted boys should be classified among the 
graduates, since they were not actually in penal custody, 
or whether they represented a group most like the non- 
graduates of CoIIegefields who have been placed in penal 
custody. Five of the seven had a prior court history. 

The family adequacy was close to that of the Boys in 
Custody. On many measures they more nearly resembled 
The Custody group, so had they been circulating freely 
in the community they most probably would have been . 
picked up for further offenses. 
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Table III 



GLUECK FAMILY EVALUATION 



SUB«GROtJPS COMPARED 



Group 



Rating 



6=8 



Rating 

9-11 



Percent of Groups 



Collegefields 



Group I Total 
N=55 



13 



67 



Graduates 

N=31 



13 



77 



Non- gradual e s 
N=24 



12 



54 



Tested Controls 



Group II Total 
N=52~ 



19 



58 



T-con Boys in Go>a= 
munity N=31 



16 



61 









T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody N=2I 



24 



52 



Rating 

12-15* 



20 



10 



33 



23 



22 



29 
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* Total Score combines separate ratings on (1) Supervision, 
(2) Discipline, (3) Cohesiveness in Family Unit. 



Lowest score possible would be 3 which represents an ex- 
ceptionally good home. Score 15 indicates the score for 
the extremely poor home* 
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had experienced as much as four or five months of the 
Collegefields Program. Only later did it appear that 
they could not earn a "helped boy" card. 

The Tested-control group contain comparable sub- 
divisions. Group II in Table III contains only 52 boys 
since only this number had received the Glueck Family 
Evaluation. The group within the Tested- controls which 
is comparable to the Collegefields Graduates is made up 
of the boys who continue to live in the community and 
who have not committed any additional offenses. This 
group is somewhat comparable to the Collegefields gradu- 
ates since they seem to be making a successful adjustment 
in the community, or at least, have not yet been appre- 
hended if they have been engaging In delinquent acts. The 
final group represents the Tested-control Boys in Penal 
Custody. These boys have committed further offenses, 
have been returned to court, and have been committed to 
penal custody. This group is much like the Non-graduates 
group of the Collegefields Program. All of the results 
of the study were tentatively analyzed using the unadjusted 
boys in combination with the Graduates. Significant 
differences in favor of the Collegefields Graduates 
continued to be evident. Since, however, these unadjusted 
boys did have special problems which prevented success in 
the Collegefields Program they were finally classed with 
the Non- graduates. Some of these boys are receiving 
special treatment in the community. Their participation 
in the Collegefields Program has lead to an identification 
of their special problems for which they needed a different 
kind of treatment. 
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Returning now to Table 111 the percent of low, medium, 
and high ratings are Indicated for totals and sub-groups. 
Actually an exceptionally good home would be rated 3 ac- 
cording to the evaluation method. The most Inadequate 
home would receive a rating of 15. In Table 111 It can be 
seen that ratings vary from 6 to 15. An examination of 
the distribution of these scores reaffirms the comparabil- 
ity of the Collegeflelds and Tested-control totals. 

There Is a smaller percentage of boys from the most In- 
adequate homes among the Collegeflelds Graduates and the 
largest proportion from poor homes among the Non- graduates. 
It could be Interpreted that a more adequate home aids a 
boy to gain the benefits of Collegeflelds Program. In 
fact. It should be noted that the three boys with the 
most severely disruptive hiomes from the Collegeflelds 
group were unable to succeed In the Collegeflelds Program. 
The larger percent of boys from better homes In Penal 
Custody from the Tested-controls suggests that a better 
home alone Is not adequate to keep the boys out of trouble. 
Even boys from more adequate homes profit from the 
rehabilitation opportunity. 

However, four boys with a home classification of 12, 
which signifies an Inadequate home, did graduate from 
Collegeflelds. While some variations are present the 
sub-groups are generally similar with the Collegeflelds 
Graduates most resembling the T-con Boys In Community and 
the Non- graduates most resembling the T-con Boys In 
Penal Custody. 






INITIAL COMPARABILITY OF GROUPS ON SELECTED TESTS 

Further evidence of equivalence of the College fields 
group and Tested-control group is evident from the se- 
lected comparisons in Table IV. Especially similar are 
the predicted WlSC I.Q., Gates Reading Comprehension, 
the Otis Test of Mental Ability and the total score on 
the Adapted MACH scale. The differences in expected 
years of additional schooling seen on the Youth Opinion 
Survey show that the College fields group is more disen- 
chanted with school than the Tested- controls who, on the 
average, anticipate a schooling which will take them to 
the end of Senior High School. 

Other Prdtest comparisons wxll be shown in later 
sections when the results are discussed. 

In summary it is apparent that in most measures th^re 
is reasonable initial equivalence between the College-^ 
fields group and the Test-controls. When slight dif^er^. 
ences are found they are in the direction of advantage 
to the Tested-controls. 

B* are the COLLEGEFIELDS boys less LIKELY TO COMMIT 

FURTHER OFFENSES THAN THE BOYS OF THE CONTROL GROUPS ^ 

Recidivism data are complicated to interpret in terms 
of boys* lives. It is possible to imagine a Rehabilita- 
tion Program which would not immediately prove Itself 
effective but which over a long period of years would 
show power to rehabilitate delinquents. This means that 
shhrt term evaluation should be supplemented with later 
follow-up. Even more complicating is the fact that 
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Table IV 



INITIAL COMPARABILITY OF TESTED GROUPS 
SELECTED MEASURES 



Variable 


Collegefields 
(Group I) 
N=55 . 


Tested-Contols 
(Group II) 
N=56 


wise Fredictea I.O. 






Pretest Mean 


89.2 


89.2 


S.D. 


6.0 


10.3 


Gates Reading Comprehension 




Pretest Mean 


4.2 


4.2 


S.D. 


1.4 


1.5 


Otis Test of Mental Ability 




Pretest Mean I.Q. 


79.7 


79.2 


S.D. 


12.7 


12.2 



Youth Opinion Survey 



Additional years of 
schooling expected 



Pretest 



Mean 

S.D. 



3.5 

2.3 



4.1 

2.U 



Machiavelli Scale 



(Modified)- Total Score 
Pretest 



Mean* 

S.D. 



31.0 

4.4 



31.3 

5.4 
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* For this test, Group I N=39, Group II N=38. 
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boys can be placed in protective custody after juvenile 
offenses and be so confined and controlled that over 
quite some period of £ime they would show no additional 
offenses. The number of further court offenses then 
becomes, in part, a matter of opportunity as well as 
proness to delinquent behavior. 

The immediate question, how many boys from each 
group are in Penal Custody at the close of the project, 
calls for the careful interpretation previously presented. 
When a boy in the College fields group got into trouble 
he was immediately called to account. How many of the 
boys of the Control Groups committed similar offenses 
without court knowledge is only to be surmised. In 
addition, boys entered the program as late as June 1966, 
and, therefore, have very different lengths of time in 
the project. 

BOYS IN CUSTODY FROM STUDY GROUPS 

Figure 2 shows the percent of the total groups who 
are in Penal Custody according to months since alloca- 
tion to the Collegefields Evaluation Project. Although 
no consistent differences can be seen in the early 
months by the time the Collegefields boys have had ap- 
preciable experience in the program new offenses are 
very rare. In contrast the two control groups are still 
showing further offences. 
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At the termination of the Study, December 1, 19^'6 

Collegefields Tested'^conttols Nonr tested 

controls 



Boys remaining 








in study (not 
moved away) 


55 


54 


52 


Percent in 


Penal custody 


34 


44 


40 



The comparisons in Figure 2 are distinctly more im- 
pressive when it is recalled that the Collegefields 
group contains a higher proportion of boys with prior 
court histories. 



TENDENCY OF BOYS WITH PRIOR COURT HISTORIES TO COMMIT 
FURTHER OFFENSES 



Since the groups differ in the number of boys with 
prior court history,^ it would be revealing to examine 



just those who had a previous court record from each 
group. By seeing how many of these boys committed still 
further offenses serious enough to lead to their place- 
ment in penal custody, we could partially control the 
initial differences between the Collegefields group and 
the Control groups. 



1. This means a court record before the juvenile offense 
which lead to their placement in the Collegefields 
Evaluation Study. 
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The group comparisons of the boys with and without 
i>rior court histories are given in Figure 3. It is clear 
that a higher percentage of boys with prior court his- 
tories are committed to penal custody than boys without 
prior court history. But when the three groups are 
compared, a smaller proportion of boys with College- 
fields experience is seen to be involved in further of- 
fenses. When those without prior court record are 
compared the Collegefields and Tested-control each show 
just two boys with furthei cffenses while the Non- 
tested controls show nine boys committed to custody from 
those without prior court record. 

It is clear from a short-term analysis that the 
Collegefields boys tend to commit fewer new offenses than 




the boys of the Control groups. 
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Fiijvire. 3 



6oys in Penol Cust®Jy 
December (,/94^ 

Coinpn?-i6on of fhcse^ uJith <3ncl loiihouf R*ior Court Hisfoiry 



College flelcSs 

Prior Court History 
No Prior Court History 



lestk<i - Controls 



Prior Court History 
No Prior Court History 




Non-teste«! Controls 
B“sor Court History 
NoPr scr Court H i story 
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C. DO THE COLLEGEFIELDS BOYS SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL 
SUBJECT SKILLS AND MENTAL ABILITY? 



As a group the boys of this Study show the retarda- 
tions In school subject skills which are often mentioned 
as a primary influence In leading boys into a truancy- 
delinquency sequence. Depending on the reading skill 
measured the bdys at age 15 read below the fifth grade. 
This group figure conceals the fact that a number of the 
boys were practically non-read^$rs and a few were reading 
Up to grade. 

QATES HEADING SURVEY RESULTS 

Table V summarizes the initial abilities In Speed, 
Vocabulary and Comprehension as shown by the Gates Read- 
ing Survey for the Collegeflelds boys and the Tested- 
controls. The scores for the total groups are reasonably 
similar on Initial test with both groups showing higher 
levels of grade performance on Reading Speed than on 
Vocabulary and revealing a comparative handicap on Read- 
ing Comprehension. When the sub-groups, Collegeflelds 
Graduates and Non- graduates. Tested- control Boys in Com- 
munity and T-con Boys In! Penal Custody, are compared 
some initial differences appear. Boys who are to become 
Collegeflelds "helped" boys and T-con boys who are func- 
tioning better In the community show a slight initial 
advantage In reading skill. T:hese differences, however, 
£^re not significant. 

IMPROVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION 

The post test results show that improvement In reading 
Is evident for all groups except the T-con Boys In the 



Table V 
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GATES READING SQRVET 

\ 

Group Comparisons - Pretest and Posttest 

Collegefields Tested-Controls 



Variable 



^aciuates Non Total T-con T-con Total 
Graduates Community Custody 



Speed of 
Reading 
Pretests 
(Gr« Score) 



m 

SD 

N 



5.76 

1.94 

31 



4.84 

1.62 

24 



5.36 

1.85 

55 



5.78 

2.16 

31 



Posttest 



m 

SD 

N 



6.04 

2.11 

31 



5.30 

1.79 

24 



5.73 

2.00 

55 



5.39 
2. CO 
31 



Reading Vo< 
cabulary 



Pretest 



5.10 

1.98 

23 



5.41 

2.29 

23 



5.40 

1.39 

54 



5.40 

2.11 

54 



1 ^ 


4.92 


4.25 


4.64 


4.71 


4.57 


4.65 


SD 


1.40 


1.41 


1.43 


1.23 


1.60 


1.39 


1 N 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


54 


1 ■ Posttast 


f / Mn 


5.40 


4.62 


5.07 


4.46 


4.91 


4.66 


SD 


1.14 


1.25 


1.24 


1.67 


1.49 


1.60 


p- N ■ 

Reading C<»n- 
prehensipn 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


54 


1 Pretest 


I m 


4.50 


3.93 


4.25 


4.21 


4.13 


4.17 


SD 


1.47 


1.40 


1.45 


1.45 


1.58 


1.49 


1 N 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


54 


Posttest 

• 


Mn 


5.18 


4.73 


4.99 


4.15 


5.02 


4.53 


1 SD 


1.58 


1.78 


1.67 


1.71 


1.96 


1.85 


^ N 

i... 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


54 
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Community whom we saw earlier through the Educational Ad- 
justment Check to have special skill In avoiding attendance 
at school. All of the groups who were compelled to attend 
school made progress. Figure 4 shows In graphic form the 
Improvement In Reading Comprehension which the various 
groups made. In prior years of schooling these boys )iave 
progressed about one-half grade each year. The College- 
fields graduates have now made significant Improvement. 

(P < .01 level) In both vocabulary and comprehension as 
was hypothesized for the demonstration study. A somewhat 
surprising finding If. that the Tested-control Boys In 
Penal Custody showed an Improvement In all reading scores 
with Comprehension again showing significant gains 
(P .01 level. 

Confirmation of these results Is evident from the 
data In Table VI. An analysis Is presented here of the 
change scores (Post-Pretest) for the various groups In 
Reading Comprehension. Although In prior years these 
boys had averaged a half a grade a year, the Tested- 
control group, now at age 15, gains only 0.26 grade score 
In the period of six months. The total Collegeflelds 
group advanced a more satisfactory six months In reading 
grade during the test-retest period. Projected, this 
gain would produce more than a full grade Improvement In 
a single year. 



1. The Improvement In Reading for this group must be 
Interpreted with caution since retrogression In some 
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Table VI 



GATES READING SURVEY— COMPREHEa^S ION 
Comparison of Sub-groups 



Mean Change Scores . . 

Post test -Pretest S«D< 

Grade Scores 




N Diffs t value 
M1-M2 



Collegefields 
Total Group 1 


0.66 


0.92 


52 


T-eon Total Group 11 


0.26 


1.22 


47 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


0.70 


0.74 


30 


T-con Boys in 
Conmunity 


-0.22 


1.13 


25 


Collegefields Kon- 
graduates 


0.62 


1.14 


22 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


0.81 


1.11 


22 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


0.70 


0.74 


30 


Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


0.62 


1.14 


22 


T-con Boys in 
Community 


-0.22 


1.13 


25 


T-con B ys in 
Penal Custody 


0.81 


1.11 


25 


** Significant P^^Toi 


level. 







0.40 1.870 



0.92 3^630** 



-0.19 



0.08 



0.302 



-1.03 -3.159** 
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When the groups ere compared the Collegeflelds Grad- 
uates show significant gains over the Tested- control Boys 
in the Community (P4i*.01 level). The latter, those who 
have not been apprehended for further offenses and seem 
to be the "successful** boys of the T-con group, actually 
scored lower on the retest and hence have made no progress 
in reading during the six-month period. It is the T-con 
Boys in Penal Custody who have made significant (Pcf.Ol 
level) gains over their compatriots in the T-con group 
on this measure of Gates Reading Comprehension. 

IMPROVEMENT IN READING SPEED AND READING VOCABULARY 

On the Gates Reading Survey Speed Test, the College- 
fields Graduates again show the greatest gains among the 
groups compared (Table VII) . They show significant im- 
provement when compared with the T-con Boys in Community 
who have actually retrogressed. The relationships be- 
tween the groups are similar to those seen for the Com- 
prehension Test except that the T-con Boys in Penal Custody 
have not made such distinctive gains. 

The Gates Reading Vocabulary test has special Im- 
plications for the entire Collegefields concept and the 
guided group interaction feature of the project. An in- 
crease in Vocabulary could accompany participation in the 
program. Because many of the Non- graduates attended 
Collegefields for several months, gains in Vocabulary 
could be expected among the Non- graduates as well as 
Graduates. This is the distinctive finding shown on 
Table VIII. The Collegefields Graduates outstrip the 
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GATES READING SURVEY— SPEED 
Comparison of Sub-groups 



Col., ^gefields 
Total Group I 



0.25 



T-con Total Group II -0.13 



Collegefields 

Graduates 



T-con Boys In 
Community 



0.28 

-0.40 






Mean Change Scores 
Posttest -Pretest S.D, N 
ft'acle Scores 



l.OO 53 



1.38 50 



1.20 31 



1.45 28 



Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


0.20 


0.96 


22 


T-con Boys in Penal 


0.20 


1.25 


22 


Custody 






Collegefields 

Graduates 


0.28 


1.20 


31 


Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


0.20 


0.96 


22 


T-con Boys in 
Conmunlty 


-0.40 


1.45 


28 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


0.20 


1.25 


22 


* Significant P ^ 


.05 (one-tailed 


test) 





Diffs t value 






0.38 



1.554 



0.68 



1.955* 



0.0 



0.286 



0.08 



0.236 



-0.60 -1.533 
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GATES READING SURVEY— VOCABULARY 
Comparison of Sub-groups 



* Significant P [)5 level 







Mean Change Scores 
Posttest -Pretest 
Grade Scores 


S «D« 


» 

N 


Dlff. 

Mi-I^ 


t valu 


\ 












Collegefields 
Total Group I 


0.40 


0.99 


52 






T-con Total C^oup II 


0.02 


0.96 


50 


0.42 


2,153 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


0.48 


1.02 


31 






T-con Boys in 
Conmunity 


-0.22 


1.10 


28 


0.69 


2 . 518* 


Collegefields Non- 
graduetes 


0.28 


0.97 


21 






T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


0.23 


0.70 


22 


0.05 




Collegefields 

Graduates 


0.48 


1.02 


31 






Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


0.28 


0.97 


21 


0.20 


0.712 


T-con Boys in 
Community 


-0.22 


1.10 


28 






T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


0.23 


0.70 


22 


-0.45 


-1.647 
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retrogressing T-con Boys in the domraunity (P < .01). 

Now even the Collegeftelds Non- graduates show greater 
^eitns thgn are shown by the T-con Boys in Penal Custody. 
The combination of outstanding gains by both Collegefields 
groups results in a significant (P4. *01 level) improvement 
in Vocabulary for the total Collegefields group over the 
total Tested-control group. 



EVIDENCE OF IMPROVEMENT IN WECHSLER INTELLIGEIJCE SCALE FOR 
CHILDREN 



Because of limited testing time, only a short form 
of the Wise was given. Vocabulary and Block Design 
scale scores were combined and from this score predicted 
I.Q. was read from the Simpson and Bridges normative 
charts. Summarizing the data provided in Tables IX and 
X it is evident that: 



- the total groups are initially well matched 
although the larger standard deviation of the 
Collegefields group is witness to the observed 
presence of a few very bright boys and a few 
very retarded ones in the experimental group. 



- the Collegefields Graduates show greater gains 
ih I.Q. than the other three sub-groups, al- 
tiiough the gains in no instance reach statist^ • 
cal significance. 



in the short period of six months all groups 
improved slightly- -possibly a practice effebt* 



on analysis of the gain^ in the sub- tests. 

Block Design and Vocabulary, it appears that 
the Collegefields Graduates showed the greatest 
gain in Vocabulary and the Non- graduates 
showed the greatest gain in Block Design 
(Table XI) . 
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Table IX 



WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 



SHORT FORM-PREDICTED I*Q. 
COMPARISON OF SUB-(310UPS - PRETEST AND POSTTEST 



CoIIegefields 



Tested-Controls 



Variable 



Graduates Non-Graduates Boys in Penal Custody 

Community 



Total Group 
Pretest 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 



Posttest 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 



Sub-Groups 

Pretest 

Ntean 

S.D. 

N 



Posttest 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 



89.2 

16.0 

55 



89.2 

10.3 
54 



93.5 

11.2 

55 



91.2 

11.9 

54 



89.0 

19.4 

31 



89.5 

10.6 

24 



89.3 

10.0 

31 



89.2 

10.9 

23 



94.7 

11.0 

31 



92.0 

11.4 

24 



91.8 

11.5 

31 



92.0 

12.6 

23 
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WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDR EN 
Comparison of Sub-groups 
Predicted I«0.^ 



^fean Change Scores S.D N Diffs 

Posttest -Pretest Mj^-M2 



Col lege fie Ids 
Total Group 1 


4.67 


13.06 


54 


T-con Total Group II 


2.55 


7.14 


53 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


6.33 


16.49 


30 


T-con Boys in 
Community 


2.30 


7.10 


30 


Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


2.58 


6.48 


24 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2.87 


7.34 


23 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


6.33 


16.49 


30 


Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


2.58 


6.48 


24 


T-con Boys in 
Community 


2.30 


7.10 


30 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2.87 


7.34 


23 



2.12 



4.03 



-0.29 



3.75 



0.57 



t value 



1.039 



1.230 



1.049 



-0.286 



The Block Design Test and Vocabulary were combined to provide a 
single score. Using norms provided by Simpson and Bridges 
(1959) the predicted I.Q. was obtained. 
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Table XI 



WEGHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILKIEN 



Vocabulary - Block Design 
Comparison of Sub-Groups Pretest -Posttest 



■ Collegefields Teste d -Controls 

Graduates Non Total Boy F in B^s In Total 



Variable 



Graduates 



Community Penal Custody 



Vocabulary 

Pretest 



o 

ERIC 



Mn 


8.36 


7.62 


8.04 


7.48 


8.00 


7.70 1 


SD 


2.37 


1.79 


2.15 


2.20 


3.06 


2.59 


N 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


54 

? 


Posttest 1 


Mn 


9.03 


7.42 


8.32 


7.83 


7.65 


7.76 


SD 


2.33 


1.77 


2.23 


2.46 


1.72 


2.16 1 


N 


30 


24 


54 


30 


23 


53 


1 

Block Design 

Pretest 
■ 1 ^ 1 ■ ■ 


Mn 


8.10 


7.83 


7.98 


7.97 


7.91 


7.94 5 


SD 


3.19 


3.37 


3.24 


2.09 


2.63 


2.31 1 


N 


31 


24 


55 


31 


23 


h 

54 1 

i 


•4 

Post test 
— 


Mn 


8.53 


9.12 


8.80 


8.57 


8.83 


8.68 1 


SD 


2.76 


3.06 


2.88 


2.82 


3.77 


3.24 


N 


30 


24 


54 


30 


23 


53 1 


: ] 
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Individually administered, this test serves as a 
reasonable measure of mental ability. The I.Q. determina- 
tion is clearly higher than that attained on .the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability which will be discussed next. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE OTIS TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY*. I.Q. 

As pointed out previously this test, although widely 
used for testing purposes is not a good indicator of 
level of intelligence for these delinquent boys. It 
requires reading skills in which many of these boys have 
been shown to be deficient. It requires concentration, 
suitable glasses for the fine print, and probably, an 
inner self-confidence with respect to this kind of aca- 
demic task. For our purposes this test represents the 
boys* ability to succeed with the more demanding classroom 
requirements and improvement could show growth in potential 
for school learning. 

In Table XII are presented the |:)retest and posttest 
Otis I.Q.*s for the total groups and the sub-groups. 

Then in Table Xlll we find the change scores similarly 
analyzed and statistically significant comparisons identi- 
fied. The major results may be summarized: 

- The Collegefields and Tested-controls are remarkably 
well matched on initial testing. 

- The greatest average gain is made by the College- 
fields Graduates, an average increase of more than 
4 I.Q. points. 

- The next largest gain is made by the Collegefields 
Non- graduate s . 
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Table XII 



OTIS TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY^-^I.Q. 

COMPARISON OF SUB-GROUPS PRETEST AND POSTTEST 

Gollegefie Ids Teste d—Cori'tir’ols 



Mean 

S.D. 

N 



Graduates Non-Graduates Boys in Penal Custody 

Community 



Total Group 
Pretest 



79.7 

12.7 
53 



79.2 

12.2 

52 



Posttest 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 



Sub-Groups 

Pretest 

Mean 

S.Do 

N 



Posttest 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 



82.1 

12.0 

31 



86.5 

16.3 

31 



83.6 

15.0 

53 



76.3 

13.2 

22 



79.4 

12.1 

22 



79.6 

12.8 

31 



79.4 

14.1 

31 



79.4 

13.5 
52 



78.7 

11.5 

21 



79.5 

13.1 

21 
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OTIS TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY-I.Q. 
Comparison of Sub-groups 



Mean Change Score S,D. N Diffs t ralue 
Posttest-Pretest Mj^-M2 



Gollegefxelds 
Total Group I 


3.87 


T-con Total Group II 


0„84 


Gollegef ields 
Graduates 


4.39 


T-con Boys in 
Community 


-0,28 


Col lege fie Ids Non- 
graduates 


3.14 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2.38 


Collegefields 

Graduates 


4.39 


Collegefields Non- 
graduates 


3,14 


T«con Boys in 
Community 




T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2,38 



7o84 53 

3,03 2.1Cd^* 

6c68 50 

8.11 31 

4.67 2,456* 

6,44 29 

7.57 22 

0.76 

6.85 21 

8.11 31 

1.25 0.569 

7.57 22 

6 e 44 2 9 

- 2.66 - 1 . 1*02 

6.85 21 




I 



■| 

I 




V 

I 



■/i 








* Significant P 



05 level 
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- The T-con Boys in Penal Custody gain only a little 
more than 2 I.Q. points with the T-con Boys in tht 
Community showing their usual slight regression. 

This finding tends to confirm the measu:i^e as an 
academic accomplishment indicator since it paral- 
lels the findings on reading growth. 

Two sub-group comparisons reach statistical sigi^ifi- 
cance; first, the College fields Graduates* gains are 
distinctly greater than those of the T-con Boys in the 
Community; and second, the increased skill shown by the 
Collegefields Non-graduates produces a combined College- 
fields improvement statistically superior (P ^ .05 level) 
to that of the Tested-control group. 

INTERPRETATION 

The results provide a clear answer to the initial 
question. The Collegefields boys show certain signifi- 
cant gains in school subject skills and gains which sug- 
gest an unleashing of intellectual potential. Some In- 
triguing questions are raised. The T-con Boys in the 
Community are making no apparent progress, while the 
T-con Boys in Penal Custody are making some outstanding 
school subject gains. An analysis of the attitude 
changes in the Collegefields groups and the Test-control 
groups become crucial to an interpretation of the gains 
of the Boys in Penal Custody. A second question relates 
to the sporadic gains by ' the Collegefields Non- graduates. 
Although in some measures they gain less than the T-con 
Boys in Penal Custody, they consistently gain more than 
the T-con Boys in Community. To this extent, even if 
they have not benefited from all that Collegefields 
has to offer, there is no evidence that they 
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have been harmed. In academic skills, as a group, thev 
are clearly superior to the T-con Boys in the Community . 

With this gain in academic potential do the boys im- 
prove in their attitudes toward school? This is our 
next topic. 

D . DO THE COLLEGEFIELDS BOYS SHOW CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 

TOWARD SCHOOL AND TEACHERS? 

iir^M-ii 1 . ^|—i — nr gwurnr mtm 

Three tests in the evaluation program furnished evi- 
dence regarding change ‘ * ude and 

teachers. The Darmstadt Adjective Check List on Teachers 
is a direct measure of responses at initial testing and 
six^ months later. By using selected responses on the 
Allen Sentence Completion Test sl more indirect measure 
of attitudes toward school and teachers can be developed. 
The former has the disadvantage of revealing to the boys 
clearly what the purpose of the test is. If they are 
suspicious that their responses will in some way jeopard- 
ize their court standing or their chances for release 
from custody or probation, they can readily slant their 
responses toward a favorable attitude toward authority 
figures such as teachers. 

The Allen Test provided a more indirect source of 
infoimation about attitudes. The sentence completion 
items are so varied that the items showing attitude 
toward school and teachers dre buried in an array of 
other topics. There are opportunities for the boy to 
protect himself by writing "If only ---- I had not listened 
to those boys," thus shifting the blame for his delinquency 
to others. Feeling protected in this way the boy can 
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niake more candid statements about teachers 'arid e^; project 
basic attitudes. ) V < 7 

Finally the Youth Op inioh. Survey asks how m^ny >more 
years doe 6 the boy expect to continue his schooling. 

This is a direct question which is slightly influenced by 
the legal age for leaving school. Many of the boys were 
free to report that they wanted **no more” school so that 
the question had a more neutral connotation than the 
Adjective Check List. Boys* responses on any of these 
measures may reveal attitude change^ though each calls for 
suitable caution in interpretation. 

A DIRECT MEASURE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD TEACHERS 




The Darmstadt Test reveals that more than half of the 
adjectives checked on the list are favorable to teachers 
on the Pretests as well as the Posttests. Each boy*s 
score represents the percent of favorable adjectives 
checked or the percent of unfavorable adjectives checked. 
Then medians are found for each group and the inter- 
group comparisons can be read from Table XIV. When the 
total groups are compared no differences are seen between 
the Collegefields and the Tested-control groups. There 
appears to be a shift toward favorable attitudes toward 
teachers by both groups. 

More discriminating evidence appears when the sub- 
groups are analyzed. In Figure 5 sub-group variations 
appear which are quite concealed in the total group 
data. In regard to favorable attitudes toward teachers: 

1. The Collegefields boys are initially relatively 
low (56%) but on posttest show the largest 
increase (65%) . 
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Table XIV 



DARMSTADT ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST - TEACHERS 
Comparison of Groups 



Variable 


Collef^efields 


Total Group 


Tested- Control 


Total Groil 


Pretest 












% Favorable 
Median 
N 


56.5 

50 






55.5 

51 




7oUnfavorabIe 

Median 

N 


18.5 

50 






18.5 

51 




Posttest 












% Favorable 
Median 
N 


62.5 

50 






62.0 

51 




% Unfavorable 
Median 
N 


9 5 
50 






10.0 

51 




Sub-j^roups 


COLLEGEFIELDS 
Graduates Non-graduates 


TESTED-GONTROL 
Boys in Boys in 
Community Penal Custody 


Pretest 












% Favorable 
Median 
N 


56.00 

19 


58.00 

22 


53 . 50 
30 




63.50 

21 


% Unfavorable 
Median 
K 


18.00 

19 


16.00 

22 


19.00 

30 




11.00 

21 


Posttest 












% Favorable 
Median 
N 


65.00 

19 


56.00 

22 


59.00 

30 




67.00 

21 


% Unfavorable 
Median 
N 


6.00 

19 


13.00 

22 


13.00 

30 




7.50 1 

21 1 



o 
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Positest 



C^l Ic^ciielcls Gmdi*a 1 es 



T-Con Boys *10 
Lomifiunit'^ 

Colicjcfrefciis 
Neu- graduates 

f-con Bov«s 
penal Cus'^dy 

ColleoefieleJs 
Group I TotaJs 

Tested Controls 
Grou p JXTota Is 




Rsreent of ChecKs Unfav/onaiale I , j , I B'eTftst 
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Colle5efields Grad 


uaTeS P-e 
Post 


r*ccn Boys in 


P*-e 


Community 


fhst 


Collejefields 


Pre 
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PerT 


T“C00 Boys lb 


Pre 


Riuiai Custody 


Post 


Coll e^ef elds 


Pre 
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1 ested Controls 


R*e 


Group m Totals 


Pest 
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2. The T-con Boys in Community show a slight rise 
which might be regarded as either the effect of 
maturing, or personal distance £ror« their traumatic 
court-hearing. 

3. Collegefields Non- graduates show no increase in 
favorable atLitude toward teachers on this 
direct measure. 
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4. The T-con Boys in Penal Custody record the 

highest favorable attitudes toward teachers in 
the study. 

Interpretation here calls for caution. It may be 
recalled that these two groups, Collegefields Graduates 
and T-con Boys in Penal Custody, showed the greatest in- 
crease in reading skills. It would be tempting to conclude 
that we have a direct correlation here between effective 
learning and attitude toward teachers. This, however, 
does not seem to be true for the T-con Boys in Community 
and the Collegefields Non- graduates. Although the former 
actually retrogressed in academic skills their attitudes 
toward teachers is appreciably increased. In contrast, 
it is the Collegefields Non- graduates group which appears 
to retrogress toward less favorable attitude toward 
teachers . 

To understand such complex relationships it is neces- 
sary to examine alternate interpretations: 

Boys who are going to commit a second offense soon 
(T-con Boys in Penal Custody) report a high percent of 
favorable attitude toward teachers. (1) Are they 
deliberately giving the "socially acceptable" response? 

(2) Is the initial favorable attitude toward teachers a 
selective factor, which creates a learning situation in 
which academic progress can be made and which results in 
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even more favorable attitude toward teachers? This 
explanation is consonant with the comparative sub-group 
standings. (3) Do these boys come from such unfavorable 
home backgrounds that when teachers show personal concern 
for a boy he experiences an impressive contrast and re- 
sponds with warmth and effort to learn? 

The College fields Non- graduate group is made up 
largely of boys in Penal Custody. Examining' the findings 
for this group with the above alternates in mind, we note 
that (1) this group had the next highest favorable 
reaction to teachers on the initial test which could sup- 
port the "socialJ.y acceptable" theme. However, on re- 
test they report reduced favor toward teachers. This 
could reflect their experience at Collegefields with the 
strong peer pressure to reveal "real feelings." (2) For 
this group moderately high favor toward teachers initially 
did not create outstanding gains in academic achievement, 
so no support is found for a relationship to achieve- 
ment. (3) Having experienced the Informal atmosphere 
of Collegefields this group now largely find themselves 
under restrictive custody. The prior Collegefields educa- 
tional experience makes the new relationship with teachers 
in the reformatory seem less favorable by contrast. 

A combination of several of these factors may be 
operating simultaneously and different boys may contribute 
to the outcomes in different ways. Since none of the 
differences are great enough to be statistically signifi- 
cant i^t is only the consistency of the findings which 
justify this amount of speculation. 
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When unfavorable attitudes toward teachers are studied 
it is evident that boys check many fewer unfavorable ad- 
jectives than favorable ones. In general, the following 
results confirm the findings for favorable attitudes: 

1. The Collegef ields Graduates reduce their level 
of unfavorable evaluations most. 

2. The T-con Boys in Penal Custody show the lowest 
percent of checks unfavorable to teachers on the 
pretest. Later results will show that this 
finding may be the socially expedient response 
rather than the true feelings of these "Custody" 
boys . 

3. Again the Collegef ields Non-graduates show more 
unfavorable responses, both pretest and post- 
test; than the T-con Boys in Penal Custody. 

AN INDIRECT MEASURE OF ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 

When interpretation of direct attitudes toward teachers 
appear complicated it is possible that light may be shed 
by a study of the boys ' indirect responses regarding 
school and teachers. The Allen Sentence Completion Test 
has six items which invite either a favorable, neutral or 
unfavorable reaction to school and teachers. Rating di- 
rections were systematized^ for positive (favorable +) 
neutral (0) or negative (-) classification of these re- 
sponses and an interrater reliability of r = .60 was 



1 . Rating instructions are included in Appendix F. 
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obtaitiBd. (A wider range of scores could have aided in 

• . ^ • ■•'. • ' . . ... ,.<^ . . . *^ • " r.r-‘ . t , , , Tr- 

ihcreasitig the ihterrater reliability.) Thereafter one 
of theicaters: rated all responses "blind" i.e., under 

coded arrangements and scrambled orders so that the rater 
did not know whether it was a pretest or posttest, 
Tested-control or Collegefields response which was being 
considered. 

The results of the sub-group comparisons can be seen 
in Table XV and Figure 6. The graph shows the pretest 
and posttest results for each of the sub-groups separately 
in terms of the percent of boys from each group who 
responded with a low number of positive responses 
(score 0-2) and the percent who g.ave many positive re- 
sponses (score 3-5). By inspection it can be seen that 
many boys among the Collegefields Graduates have clearly 
changed to higher positive references to school and teach- 
ers on the posttest. This attitude change from pretest 



to posttest in amount of positive reference on the part of 
the Collegefields Graduates is statistically significant.^ 



When the postteSt scoring on positive reference to school 
and teachers for Collegefields Graduates is compared, by 
means of Chi-squares test, with the scoring of the other 



sub-groups the di^erences approach significance in each 

2 : 

case.. 



Chi-square =4.57 P<.05 level 

These Chi-square comparisons are shown on Table XV 
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Table XV 



POSITIVE REFERENCE TO SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 
ALLEN SENTENCE COMPLETION 



Collegefields 



Tested -Controls 



Pretests 



Low Scores 
( 0 - 1 - 2 ) 
Percent 



34 

63 



28 

55 



High Scores 
(3-4-5) 
Percent 
N 



20 



23 



37 

54 



45 

51 



Posttests 



Low Scores 
( 0 - 1 - 2 ) 
Percent 



High Scores 
(3-4-5) 
Percent 
N 



25 

46 

29 



31 

61 

20 



54 

54 



39 

51 



Collegefields^ Tested-Controls 

Graduates Non-graduates Boys in Boys in 

Community (Xtstody 



Pretest 



Low Scores 


18 


16 


16 


12 


Percent 


62 


64 


53 


57 


High Scores 


11 


9 


14 


9 


Percent 


38 


36 


47 


43 


N 


29 


25 


30 


21 


Posttests 


Low Scores 


10 


15 


18 


13 


Percent 


35 

) 

19 


60 


60 


62 


High Scores 


10 


12 


8 


Percent 


65 


40 


40 


38 


N 


29 


25 


30 


21 



I 



i 



5 
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m 






^ Comparison of Collegefields Graduates Posttests with other 
sub-groups 

with Collegefields Non-graduates - Chx square 3,576 P 
with T-con Boys in community - Chi square 3.420 P 
with T-con Boys in Penal Custody - Chi square 3.687 P 



.06 

.07 

.06 
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The Initial attitudes and the changes on the posttest 
for this indirect measure of positive reference to school 
and teachers contrast in critical ways with the findings 
from the Darmstadt Adjective Check List, a direct measure 
of favorable attitude toward teachers. 

1. All groups are initially very similar in the propor- 
tion of low and high scores on this indirect measure 
of positive reference. 

2, On posttest, Instead of a gain in approval of teachers 
as on the Adjective Check Test, the T-con Boys in 
Penal Custody now show on the indirect Allen List 

a distinctly lower number of favorable statements. 
Conceivably the Indirect te&'t reveals their "real" 
feelings. 

3* Where Collegefields Non- graduates showed lower regard 
for teachers on the Adjective Check posttest they now 
on the Indirect measure show a slight increase in 
positive reference. 

4.' The rise in teacher regard seen in the direct test 
for the Collegefields Graduates and the T-con Boys 
in Community is confirmed on the indirect (Allen) 
posttest. It can be inferred that the T-con Boys 
in Penal Custody were slanting their responses in 
a deceptive but socially desirable direction when they 
responded to the Darmstadt Adjective Check List. 
Probably all groups, comparably delinquent, were 
slanting their initial responses to some degree. On 
the posttest only the T-con Boys in Penal Custody were 
still "conning" the researchers on the Darmstadt direct 
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test. The indirect test shows consonance on posttest 
findings for the three other groups. Even the College- 
fields Non- graduates are now showing consistent responses 
which suggests a new integrity in responding although they 
are largely a group in custody. The effect of their 
experiences in Collegefields may then be revealed. They 
are not like the T-con Boys in Custody. 

E. DO THE COLLEGEFIELDS BOYS SHOW A CHANGE IN THEIR INTEREST 

IN SCHOOLING AND IN VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION? 

In view of the increase in favorable attitude toward 
teachers the Collegefields boys might be expected to show 
an increase in their expectation of further school and 
to show rising vocational ambition. The Youth Opinion 
Survey focuses on these questions. However, most of the 
boys of this study have academic achievement and mental 
ability below the average of the population. If they 
became ambitious and upwardly mobile, as a result of the 
Collegefields experience, they might develop unrealistic 
vocational goals which could produce later frustrations. 

Such criticisms of rehabilitation programs have often 
been made. The evidence, to be immediately presented, 
shows that such a criticism is unwarranted in the case 
of the Collegefields Program. 

YEARS OF FURTHER SCHOOLING ANTICIPATED 

The boys, in completing the Youth Opinion Survey, 
pre, and posttest series, stated how many more years 
of school they expected to complete. Table XVI shows the~~ 
results for the total groups and the sub-groups. It 
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should be recalled that six months elapsed between the 



tests so if the boys were calculating consistently, the 
posttest figures for years of anticipated schooling should 
be reduced by half-a-year. This explanation will account 
for the reduced means of the Tested-control group. Both 
the Collegefields Graduates and the Non-graduates on 
posttest, show an increase of more than a half year in 
anticipated schooling. Although these diffverences are 
not statistically significant they are consistent. 

VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 



As for vocational orientation Table XVII indicates 



their vocational choice. Social Status rating was ob- 
tained by following the directions for the occupational 
factor rating in the Hollingshead (1958) two- factor 
method. However, slight rise in status of vocational 
choice for the total groups conceals the differences 
seen in the sub-group comparisons. The Collegefields 
Graduates make the greatest gains. The status gains of 
the T-con Boys in Penal Custody are nearly as. great as 
the gains of the Collegefields Graduates, with the Non- 
graduates and the T-con boys iti Community showing a shift 
to a lower- status job choice. Little can be inferred 
from these findings if these boys are toying with fantasy 
choices and are not yet able to consider seriously their 
vocational future. Great differences exist within each 
group even when group differences seem small. Only by 
developing a method for evaluating the reality of the 




that both groups show a rise in the social status of 
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Table XVII 



SOCIAL STATUS OF OCCUPATION EXPECTED 



YOUTH OPINION SURVEY 
Pretest and Fosttest 



I 



Variable 
( I=Prof essional ) 

(6= Unskilled ) Collegefields Total Tea ted- Controls Total 



Social Glass Rating of 
Occupation 



Pretest 


Mean 




3.34 


3.48 






SD 




2.04 


1.94 






N 




54 


50 




Posttest 


Mean 




3.78 


3.79 






SD 




1.83 


1.80 






N 




54 


50 








GOLLEGEFIELDS 


TESTED- 


-CONTROL 






Graduates 


Non-graduates 


Boys in 


Boys in 










Community 


b^enal Custody 


Pretest 


Mean 


2.97 


3.83 


3.83 


3,00 




SD 


2.06 


1.95 


1.91 


1,92 




N 


31 


24 


29 


22 


Posttest 


Mean 


4.03 


3.46 


3.70 


3.91 




SD 


1.67 


2 .02 


1.92 


1.69 




N 


30 


24 


30 


22 




j 
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I 
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boys* vocational orientation can we see whether the 
Collegefields experience has been effective. 

REALITY OF VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 

A measure of reality of vocational orientation was 
developed by using information from three of the testing 
instruments. Youth Opinion Survey, Allen Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, and the Otis Test of Mental Ability.^ 

Boys received scores ranging from a possible 5, which re- 
presented a fantasy score, to 15 which identified the 
hipest level of reality. In Table XVIII the group com- 
parisons are presented. Definitely lower scores were 
obtained on initial testing by the Tested- controls. On 
sub-group comparisons it is evident that the already 
more reality- oriented Collegefields Graduates show a 
change toward greater reality on the posttest. 

Rogers, et al (1958) pointed out that, in two inde- 
pendent studies, delinquent boys who were Judged to. have 
mbre self-insight had a lower recidivism rate than those 
who had less **self- insist. ** On elaboration Rogers further 
states that the **self- insight** might be considered an 
awareness of reality . A small confirmation of Rogers 
findings exists in our results. The Boys in Penal Cus- 
^ tody have lower pretest scores on **reality.** Even among 
the Collegefields Non- graduates the **reality** scoring of 
the boys in custody is lower. Figure 7 shows for each 
sub-group which proportion of each group scored low 



1. Details of the scoring procedure is filed in Appendix F. 
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(fantasy) and which scored high (reality) for pretest 
and posttest. It is not evident why the T-con boys are 
so different on pretest from the Collegefields groups. 

The consistency of these pretest results suggest that' it 
is not a chance variation. The T-con Boys in Community 
and the T-con Boys in Penal Custody are very similar. In 
contrast the posttest results show that the Collegefields 
Graduates are significantly different from the Non-grad- 
uates (Chi-square 4.36 P ^ .05). On inspection the Grad- 
uates appear to be different from all other groups since 
so many from this group are scoring at the "reality" level. 
Could it be that most of the boys of the other groups are 
only now arriving at "reality" understanding which char- 
acterized the "helped" boys, as a group, on their initial 
test? Although only an inference, it may be that this 
measure taps resources sometimes called "ego strength" and 
self-understanding depends upon it. The Collegefields 
Graduates, as a group, appear to be more advanced from the 
beginning of their Collegefields experience. They then 
proceed to develop this "reality-orientation" still further. 

F. DO THE COLLEGEFIELDS BOYS SHOW CHANGES IN SELP-CONCEPT ? 

Increasing attention is being given to the importance 
of a person's self-concept both, as the result of his past 
experiences, and as a determiner of future behavior. It 
has been emphasized that delinquent behavior can become a 
norm for socially disadvantaged boys and that this conflict 
with society is in part, a protest against low social status 
and a resulting internalized self- rejection. For varying 
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reasons, the delinquent boys of the Collegefields Eval- 
tiation study may have developed relatively low self-con- 
cepts. Instead of to self-abasement, this condition 
might lead to overt protests of toughness, risk-taking and 
self- aggrandisement . 

The Inference of self -rejection is based on the evidence 
that low-concepts have been found in (a) boys from low 
^ocio- economic families (Cohen 1955, Kvaraceus 1966), boys 
who are poor readers (Penty 1956i Negro boys (Kardiner 1951) , 
and (b) boys reared in father absent homes (McCord 1962) . 

There is also rhe possibility that delinquency could stem 
from a self-evaluation which is so high that the boy sees 
himself as clearly above the. law. In a successful program 
of rehabilitation soine boys might increase in self-concept 
while others lower- their self-evaluations. 

To provide a maximally revealing study of initial self- 
concepts and the patterns of change, it would be necessary 
to do a content analysis of the Self-Adjective Check List 
and see in detail what changes have occurred. The sub- 
groups in the present study are too small to permit this 
type of analysis. Although interpretation becomes less 
specific, gross measures of favorable and unfavorable self- 
reference are available. 

CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT REVEALED BY THE ADJECTIVE CHECK 
LIST ON SELF 

As mentioned previously the Adjective Check List on 
Self was revised to include phrases familiar to the boys.^ 

I 

% 

1. Speciinen form of Youtz revision in Appendix F. | 

■I 

I 

I 
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! 

I 

Each boy received a score which consisted of the percent j 

of the total number of Items he checked which were scored I 

as favorable, and a second score, the percent of the checks 
made on unfavorable Items . Table XIX and Figure 8 show 
the pretest and posttest medians of the total groups and 
the various sub-groups compared. It is evident that: 

1. The Collegeflelds Graduates on pretest tend to 
check more unfavorable Items than any other group and the 
percent of favorable Items Is not high compared to the^ 
other groups. 

2. The Collegeflelds Graduates on postte^t show a sig- 
nificant change, a reduction in percent of unfavorable 
Items checked. Yet the final level of unfavorable checks 
Is now about the same as that scored by the T-con Bq^s In 
Community both pretest and posttest. 

3. The T-cdh Boys in Penal Custody from their direct 
response appear to move in the direction of higher self-^ 
concept which was spen in the case of the Collegeflelds 
Graduates. As will be seen later no such change is con- 
firmed by the indirect measures on the Allen. In this 
test are they again "conning?" Are they creating a good 
picture of themselves for "public" consumption? 

4. The Collegeflelds Non- graduates now check a 
slightly smaller percent of favorable items and a slightly 

f 

larger percent of unfavorable items. /Their experience of 

failure could reasonably produce a IdWer self-concept but 

'/ 

their posttests are unlike the self- inflation posttests 

/ 

of the T-con Boys in Custody who alsp mi^t be classed 
as unsuccessful. 
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Table XIX 



ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST - SELF (Y0UT2 REVIS1C»»') 

Comparison of Groups 

Variable Collesefields Total Group Tested Control Total Group 



Pretest 



% Favorable 



Median 

N 



56e5 

55 



62.5 

54 



% Unfavorable 



Median 

N 



26.5 

55 



23.5 

54 



Posttest 



% Favorable 



Median 

N 



67.5 

55 



63.0 

54 



7o Unfavorable 



Median 

N 



22.5 

55 



21.0 

54 



Subgroups 



GOLLEGEFIELDS 
Graduates Non-Graduates 



TESTED CONTROL 
Boys in Boys in 
Community Penal Custody 



Pretest 



% Favorable 



Median 

N 



56.0 

31 



60.5 

24 



64.5 

30 



56.0 

23 



% Unfavorable 



Median 

N 



30.0 

31 



25.5 

24 



22.0 

30 



26.5 

23 



Posttest 
% Favorable 



Median 

N 



69.0 
. 31 



58.0 

24 



64.0 

30 



63.0 

23 



%Unfavorable 



Median 

N 



19.0 

31 



27.0 

24 



21.0 

30 



20.0 

23 
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In summary, the Collegefields Graduates show an 
initial self-concept that is lower than that shown by 
the other groups. There is a significant increase in 
self-concept by the end of the Collegefields experience. 

It is possible that the Collegefields Non- graduates are 
now in a state of self -rejection similar to that shown by 
the Graduates on the pretest. Is it possible that the 
Non-graduates are now ready to benefit from the College- 
fields opportunity for rehabilitation? A final question 
hinges on the validity of the direct measure of self- 
concept. Are the findings above confirmed by the indirect 
measures on the Allen Incomplete Sentences Test? 

CHANGES IN SELF-CONCEPT REVEALED BY ALLEN SELF-REFERENCE 
SCORES. 

Self- reference and Negative Self- reference were 
derived from the Allen Incomplete Sentences Test. Pro- 
cedure was similar to that used in developing the measure 
of Positive Reference to School and Teachers. An Inter- 
rater correlation r = .93 was obtained and the final rating 
was done by a single rater who rated the coded responses 
“blind" with no knowledge of the group or the pre-posttest 
status. The final scores which ranged from 0 to 9 for 
this scoring method are shown in cluster groupings in 
Table XX. Figure 9 shows these results in graphic form. 

In this comparison there was reasonable intergroup un- 
iformity on the pretests. The composite pretest scores are 
designated by the solid line. Posttest results for the 
sub-groups call for interpretation. 



Table XX 










Gollegefields 

Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Test Controls 
Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Gollegefields 

Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Gollegefields 

^3on-Graduates 



T-con Boys in 
Gomrounity 



Pretest 

Posttcst 



T-con Boys in 
Custody 



Pretest 

Posttcst 



ALLEN POSITIVE SELF-CONCEPT 



Groups Compared 
Low Scores Middle Scores 



0-3 



6 



High Scores 
7-9 



31 

20 



30 

24 



15 

8 



20 

12 



10 

12 



% 



Jo 



% 



60% 

38% 



20 

27 



38% 

52% 



1 

5 



60% 



'/o 

48% 



19 

22 






• /O 

44Vci 



1 

4 



56% 



'/o 

29^ 



II 

15 



41.^ 



-><> -O 



I 

4 



69 % 

41% 



8 

14 



:0 

48% 



1 



48 % 






11 

8 



S2':' 



'0 



0 

1 




2 % 

10 % 



2 % 

8 % 



4% 

15% 



%!> !0 



0 % 

5% 
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N 



52 

52 



50 

50 



27 

27 



Pretest 


16 


64% 


9 


*> C\^- 
ou ■- 


0 


0% 


25 


Posttest 


12 


48% 


12 


tiJ 


I 


4% 


25 



21 

21 



,1 

1 



A 



I 



i 



i 



I 
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In general both the Collegeflelds Graduates and the 
T-con Boys In Community, the two "successful" groups, 
show change In the direction of an increased number of 
boys showing higher amounts of positive self- reference. 
According to our hypotheses in regard to the process of 
rehabilitation of delinquents, the most favorable change 
in a group of delinquents would be to see a reduction in 
the niimber who have very little to say about themselves 
which is positive and simultaneously a reduction in number 



who reveal inflated, levels of self- approval. Essentially 
a group rise in middle scores in self-reference would best 
represent constructive rehabilitation. This group reha- 
bilitation effect is clearly seen for the Collegefields 
Graduates on the indirect measure in Figure 9. 

When the pretest-posttest comparisons are made the 
Collegefields Graduates show an appreciable.««reduction in 
percent of low scorers. In contrast the T-con Boys in 
Custody show a significant pre-posttest increase in low 
scorers. The T-con Boys in the Community seem to be show- 
ing an increase in the number of boys with very hi^ self- 
reference. Could such gains predict further delinquent 
offenders in this group? In spite of the favorable self- 
concepts shown on the direct Adjective Check List on 
Self, the T-con Boys in Penal Custody on the indirect 
Allen Analysis, have the highest proportion of members in 
the low self- reference grouping. A reasonable interpre- 
tation is that the T-con Boys in Custody tend to have 
depressed self-concepts with are only revealed when in- 
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direct measures are employed. According to our findings, 
then, the Col lege fields Graduates showed a ''healthy" change 

f 

in self-concept. The Non- graduates showed changes which 
suggests that they are ready for rehabilitation. The T- 
con sub-groups show self-concept change which can be in- 
Mripreted 88 -a wlnerabliity toward future delinquent 
iUClvltln. 

- ^4 OTHBR CHAMOES in attitudes are PROMOtED by the 

1 COLLEGgFIELDS PROGRAM? 

The basic assumption in jthe ^ided group interaction 
process is that the College^edds norms fostereS'^iTT*^'*'^^^ 
strong peer atmosphere will gradually be adopted by new 
boys. Moreover, one who is unsuccessful in the program 
may absorb enough of the group attitudes so that he will 
be materially affected even if he never reaches "helped" 
boy status. The change of attitude may not be revealed 
in direct ^estioning because thesj^hoys often seek to 
• exprObs the socially desirable response without reference 
to their real feelings. The critical tost is whether a : 
new attitude ie revealed when the inquiry is fairly 
Indirect or semi-ambiguovis. 

THE RISE IN ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

A measure of achievement motive was developed using 
ten Items from the Allen incdsiplete^ Sentences Test. 

Ae In the case of the Positive Self-Reference and the /' 
Positive Reference to School and Teachers interrater 
reliability was determined and a single rater then rated 
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all the coded responses **blind** so he had ho knowledge of 
the status of .the response he was ratinjg , whether , College- 
fields or Tested-control, whether pretest or posttest. 

For Achievement Motive the Interrater Correlation was 
r * .80. 

Clear evidence of increase in Achievement Motive for 



the Collegefields Graduates can be seen upon examination 



I 

£. 



I 



'I 



of Table XXI and Figure 30. The fact that each group on 
pretest shows a high proportion of low scores in Achieve- 
ment Motive is witness to the stability of this measure. 
After the Collegefields experience the Graduates show a 
significant increase in those scoring in the middle range 
of achievement motive (Chi-square 4. 76 , <P.0S level of 
confidence). No other group shows a change which 
approaches statistical significance although all three 
groups have shown a slight increase over their pretest 
scores. Figure 11 shows these comparisons more clearly 
when the pretest scores have been converted to a com- ’’ 
posite curve representing the initial scores of all the 
boys. 

THE CHANGES IN ATTITUDES SHOWN ON THE MACHIAVEILI TEST 



The search for a testing instrument which would be 
relevant to the street-norm changes and yet sufficiently 

I' 

I ambiguous to allow the boys to respond readily in a 

I slightly projective way lead to the Machiavelli scale 

which had been developed for adults by Christie (1958). 
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Table XXI 



ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE-ALLEN TEST 



Sub-Groups Compared 

Low Score Middle Score 



0 • 2 



3-5 



GoIIegefields Total 



% 



% 



Pretest 
Post test 



36 

24 



73% 

47% 



15 

25 



29% 

49% 



Tested Controls Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



35 

29 



69% 

57% 



16 

21 



Collegefields Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



21 

10 



72% 

34% 



8 

17 



28% 

59% 



Collegefields Non- 
Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



15 

14 



68 % 

■% 



64% 



7 

8 



32% 

36% 



T-con Boys in 
Comnunity 



Pretest 
Post test 



22 

17 



73% 

57% 



8 

12 



T-con BOys in Penal 
Custody 



Pretest 


13 


62% 


8 


38% 


0 


0% 


21 


Posttest 


12 


57% 


9 


43% 


0 


0% 


21 


Composite Pretest 


All groups 


73 


69% 


32 


31% 


0 


0% 


105 
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Hijgjh Scor e 

6 + 



0 

2 



31% 0 

41% 1 



0 

2 



0 

0 



27% 0 

40% 1 



yo 



0 % 

4% 



0 % 

2 % 



0 % 

7% 



0 % 

3% 



N 



51 

51 



51 

51 



29 

29 



0 % 22 
0 % 22 



30 

30 
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The youth adaptation^ was an experimental form of the Mach 
Scale which the boys seemed to find interesting to take 
and, by virtue of individual administration, understandable. 
On this test the higher the score the more Machiavellian, 
the more manipulative, the status. From the pretest and 
posttest comparisons for each group (Table XXII) it can 
be seen that after initial similarity, the Collegefields 
boys show a tendency toward lower scores on the posttest 
while the Tested-controls show the higher, the more Mach- 
iavellian scores* When the sub-groups are compared the 
Collegefields Graduates score lowest with the T- con Boys 
in Penal Custody next lowest. Actually no significant 
differences in change score appear when these gains and 
losses are examined (Table XXIII) . The variance is fairly 
large for this test. It probably means that this test 
requires experimental refinement before it can 5ihow power 
to measure attitude change effectively. Of course, this 
finding lends support to Christie's view that Machia- 
vellianism is a basic personality trait- -not an attitude 
to be readily altered. Exactly the same can be said for 
the Achievement Motive. Although we see only small changes 
the fact that they occur at all suggests that the College- 
fields Program carries the potential for fundamentally 
changing adolescent boys' deeper values. 



1. A copy of this Mach form and the scoring used is filed 
in Appendix F. 
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Table XXII 



REVISED MACH SCALE 

Comparisons of Sub-groups Pretest and Posttest 



Variable 



Collegefields Tested -Controls 

Graduates Non-Graduates Boys in Boys in Penal 
Community Custody 



Total Groups 

Pretest 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Posttest 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Subgroups 

Pretest 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Posttest 

Mean 

SD 

N 



31.05 

4.38 

39 



31.29 

5.44 

38 



29.93 

5.74 

55 



32.04 

4.36 

53 



30.30 

4.63 

23 



32 . 00 
3.93 
16 



32.00 

5.58 

24 



30.07 

5.17 



14 



28.23 

6.06 

31 



32.12 

4.53 

24 



32.73 

4.32 

30 



31.13 

4.33 

23 
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Table XXIII 



MACH SCALE 



Comparison of Sub-groups Pretest -Post test 

TOTAL 



Mean Change Scores 


S.D. 


N 


Diffs 


t value 


Posttest-Fretest 






^1 




Collegefields Total 


-0.82 


5.68 


39 


»> 


f> 


Group I 








-1.98 


-I .470 


T-con Total Group 11 


1.16 


6.08 


37 






Collegefields Graduates 


-1.39 


4.80 


23 


-1.87 


-lcl37 


T-con Boys in Community 


0.48 


6.25 


23 






Collegefields Non- 
Graduates 


0.00 


6.83 


16 


-2.29 


»0 ,* 9S 1 


T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2.29 


5.85 


14 






Collegefields Graduates 


-1.39 


4.80 


23 


-1.39 


-0.748 


Collegefields Non- 
Graduates 


0.00 


6.83 


14 






T-con Boys in Penal 
Custody 


2.29 


3.85 


14 


1.81 


0.874 


T-con Boys in Community 


0.48 


6.25 


23 
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' On certain items of the Mach test Coliegefields boys 
showed critical changes from initial test to retest. 

Results for Item 1, ** Never tell anyone the real reason you 
did something unless it is useful to do so /' are shown in 
Table XXIV and Figure 12. In the various groups initial 
agreement ranges from 54% to 79%. The Coliegefields Grad- 
uates agree with this statement most consistently. This 
means that most delinquent boys have a suspicious attitude. 
They expect to conceal and deceive in their relationships 
with everyone . After the Coliegefields experience the boys 
are moving toward disagreement with this statement. They 
are less willing to conceal their reasons from everyone . 

The Tested-control group, however, is moving in the op- 
posite direction. Greater numbers now agree to the need 
for "conning" and deception in all relationships. In no 
group comparison do the changes reach statistical signifi- 
cance but the direction of the changes support the hypo- 
theses of the study, 

Item #9 on the Mach scale shows unusual results. This 
item reads "All men are brave. " According to the O’Connor 
study (1966) most boys of a non -delinquent population do 
not agree with the statement. In the present study on in- 
itial testing, all groups but the Coliegefields Graduates 
showed high agreement with the statement. (Table XXV) 

Over the test-retest interval the Coliegefields boys changed 
to g'!;neral agreement --which might be interpreted as a de- 
linquent trend. A special study would have to be conducted 
to test the alternative explanation which shows how ambig- 
uity in this statement permits a new rehabilitatative inter- 
pretation. 
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Tabic XXIV 



MACH ITEM #1 "NEVER TELL ANYONE 
THE REAL REASON--" 



Groups Compared 



Agree 



CoIIegefields Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



29 

24 



74% 

62% 



Tested-controls 

Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



26 

27 



73% 

75% 



CoIIegefields 

Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



18 

14 



78% 

61% 



CoIIegefields Non* 
Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



11 

10 



69% 

63% 



T-con Boys in 
Community 



Pretest 

Posttest 



13 

17 



54% 

71% 



T-con Boys in 
Custody 



Pretest 

Posttest 



9 

10 



75% 

83% 



Disagree 

& 

Neutral 



10 

15 



10 

9 



5 

9 



5 

6 



11 

7 



3 

2 



% 



26 

38 



36% 

25% 



22 % 

39% 



31% 

37% 



46% 

29% 



25% 

17% 
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N 



39 

39 



36 

36 



23 

23 



16 

16 



24 

24 



12 

12 
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Table XXV 

MACH ITEM #9 **MOST MEN ARE BRAVE” 



Groups 

Agree 

& 

Neutral 

CoIIegeflelds Total 



Pretest 21 

Posttest 26 

Tested-Controls Total 
Pretest 28 

Posttest 30 

Collegefields Graduates 
Pretest 10 

Posttest 16 

Collegefields Non- 
Graduates 

Pretest 11 

Posttest 16 



Community 

Pretest 17 

Posttest 18 

T-con Boys in 
Custody 

Pretest 12 

Posttest 12 



Compared 



% 


Disagree 


% 


N 


54% 


18 


46% 


39 


67% 


13 


33% 


39 


76% 


9 


24% 


37 


81% 


7 


19% 


37 


43% 


13 


57% 


23 


70% 


7 


30% 


23 


69% 


5 


31% 


16 


62% 


6 


38% 


16 


71% 


7 


29% 


24 


75% 


6 


25% 


24 


92% 


1 


8% 


13 


92% 


1 


8% 


13 
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The delinquent boy responds with a street norm. In 
his mind, to be a man you have to be daring, fight personal 
encroachments, and even take risks, so he agrees. The non- 
delinquent with different porms would agree that some men 
experience fear. The Collegefields Graduates tended to be 
® little more like the non- delinquents which suggests that 
these were the boys who could best acquire the new norms. 

Why then did so many of the Graduates change their response 
back to one which coincided with the delinquent response? 

The possible explanation lies in a new understanding qf the word 
brave . The Collegefields Graduate now feels that it is an 
aci: of bravery not to hit back, not to take risks, not to go 
along with the crowd. His new norms allow him to credit bravery 
to men who behave in other ways than the "street nonrf' de- 
mands . lbw,with a new favorable view of people, he agrees 
that "all men are brave" though they show it in different 
ways. Should this explanation be borne out on further 
study, then this item could become a screening item to be 
used in setting up guided group interaction projects. It 
yopld help in selecting a group of bdys capable of building 
a strong peer norm from the outset. 

' Finally, Itenl #3 on the Mach scale shows a significant 
difference between the direction of attitude change of the 
Cdllegefields Graduates and the other three sub-groups. 
Approximately 80% of the boys initially agreed that "It is 
best to assume that everybody has a mean streak in them and 
it will come out when they are given a chance." The am- 
biguity in this sentence, since boys may focus on either the 
first or the second clause, permits a ready shift of choice 
if fundamental attitude has changed. As boys come to dis- 
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agree with this statement they may either choose to think 
that some people have ncf'mean streak' or they may feel that 



such mean feelings can be controlled and counteracted. 

As is apparent in Table XXVI and Figure 13 a marked 
change occurs among the Collegefields Graduates during the 
period of the Collegefields experience, (pre’ vs. p'ost 
Chi-square P , .001 level). A large proportion of the boys 
now disagree with the "mean streak" statement. In con- 
trast the T-con Boys in Penal Custody have shifted signif- 
icantly so that on posttest only one boy disagrees with 
thb statement ,' 9 (Chi-square P *^1.001 level) . It is apparent 
that boys in custody whether members of the Collegefields 
group or the Tested-controls move toward a "mean streak" 
view of their world. 

It is revealing to see that the Collegefields Gradu^ 
ates show academic progress but also changes in attitudes 
which in almost every instance will serve to support a 
life in accord with the Collegefields norms. On the other 
hand the T-con Boys in Penal Custody showed definite 
academic progress but simultaneously, a deterioration of 
attitudes so that on return to the community they will 
retain the "street norms" e.nd will have augmented the very 
attitudes which contributed to their previous delinquency. 
The Collegefields Non-graduates and the T-con Boys in 
Community showed patterns of change which varied with the 
test or item and, therefore, required separate interpre- 
tation for each measure. 
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Table XXVI 



MACH ITEM #3 "MEAN STREAK 



?T 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Te s te d -c ont r ols 
Total 



Pretest 

Posttest 



Collegefields 

Graduates 



Pretest 
lost test 



Collegefields Non* 
Graduates 



Pretest 

Posttest 



T-con Boys in 
Community 



Pretest 

Posttest 



T-con Boys in 
Custody 




Pretest 

Posttest 



Groups Compared 



Agree 



Collegefields Total 



30 

24 



16 

24 



19 

11 



11 

13 



14 

14 



6 

10 



% 



77% 

62% 



43% 

65% 



83r. 

48% 



69% 

81% 



58% 

58% 



46% 

77% 
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Disagree 

& 

Neutral 



9 

15 



21 

13 



4 

12 



5 

3 



10 

10 



7 

3 



% 



23% 

38% 



57% 

35 % 



17% 

52% 



31% 

19% 



h2% 



54% 

23% 
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N 



39 

39 



37 

37 



23 

23 



16 

16 



24 

24 



13 

13 
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RESEARCH SUMMARY 



Although the Collegef ields Delinquency Rehabilitation 
Project was in existence for only two years it was possible 
to make a tentative evaluation of the program; 

1. The research design called for three comparable 
groups allocated by chance to the evaluation project. The 
Collegef ields experimental group and the Tested-controls 
were roughly equivalent, but a review of the characteris- 
tics of the various sub-groups showed the Non- tested con- 
trol group to have appreciably fewer delinquent boys with 
prior court records. Since, therefore, the Collegefields 
experimentals entered the program with a less favored past 
history than the Tested-controls, every evidence of improve- 
ment of the Collegefields boys over the control groups is 

a minimal estimate of what might have been an even more 
significant difference if greater comparability had been 
obtained. Even so, without such adjustments, many import-, 
ant gains are seen for the Collegefields boys and partic- 
ularly the Collegefields Graduates. 

2. The major hypotheses concerning favorable changes 
to be expected among boys of the Collegefields Rehabilita- 
tion Project are confirmed. When gains do not reach sta- 
tistical significance, in comparison with the control- 
group, the direction of change consistently confirms the 
hypotheses. The results are most clearly evident for the 
Collegefields Graduates. 
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3. When compared with the Tested-controls, the 
total Collegeflelds group made significant improve me nt in 
Otis I.Q. In Reading Comprehension the Collegeflelds boys 
showed demonstrably larger gains than the Tested-controls. 
When sub-groups were compared, the Collegeflelds graduates 
consistently showed the greatest gains on all measures of 
reading and mental ability. In contrast the Tested-con- 

trol Boys in the Community made low gains or even retro- 
gressed. 

4. In attitude toward teachers the Collegeflelds Grad- 
uates showed the most comprehensive gains but, more crit- 
ically, showed the greatest reduction in unfavorable opinion. 
When these direct results are checked by examining the pos- 
itive (favorable) attitudes toward school and teachers 

from the Allen Incomplete Sentences Test, an indirect 
measure, the Improvement in attitude toward teachers shown 
by the Collegeflelds Graduates is confirmed. An Adjective 
Check List gain in favor toward teachers shown by the T- 
con Boys in Penal Custody is not confirmed on the indirect 
check. This suggests that when these boys gain in academic 
skills they are not actually gaining in improved attitudes 
toward teachers and schools but 'will view it as expedient 
to appear to be more favorably disposed. 

5, In confirmation the Collegeflelds boys show a 
greater number of anticipated years of further schooling 
and an upgrading in social status of anticipated vocation. 
Concurrently the Collegeflelds Graduates show an increase 
1^ ^®^lity of vocational orientation so that as a group 
ambitions are not based on fantasy choice. 
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6. The Collegeflelds boys show a greater Increase 

In favorable attitudes toward self than the Tested-control 
boys. The analysis of the results for the sub-groups 
show group variations which reflect a slight lowering of 
self-concept for the Collegeflelds Non-graduates and an 
Inflation of self-concept for the T- con Boys In Penal 
Custody. A checking of these findings by use of the In- 
direct measure from the Allen Test reveals that the T- 
con Boys In Custody have not gained In self-regard but 
the Collegeflelds Graduates have gained In the middle 
ranges of self-favor, not In the fantasy levels* of ex- 
tremely hl^ self-concept. 

7. Comparisons of the groups reveal Important at- 
titude changes which are experienced by the Collegeflelds 
boys. The Collegeflelds Graduates show a definite rise 

In achievement motive. They show a slightly lower scoring 
on the Machlavelll Scale which Is largely due to certain 
attitude changes, l.e., a reduction In deception and a lower 
expectation of the "mean streak" behavior from everyone. 
Hence the Collegeflelds boys have a greater openness and a 
more favorable view of the social world. 

8. Careful examination of the research results con- 
firms the Informal observations that consistent gains were 
made by the Collegeflelds Graduates. Inconsistent results 
for the Non- graduates suggest that this group Improved In 
some measures, e.g. , Otis I.Q. , and became more vulnerable 
In others, e.g., more variable In their self-evaluations. 
Closer study shows that after six months the Non-graduates 
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score inudh like the Graduates did on entering the program. 
It is possible that for the Non-graduate the experience 
served to Increase readiness for rehabilitation and that 
as a group, they are ripe for a second opportunity. 

9. There is ample evidence that the research methods 
and instruments employed in this study can. provide a 
valuable basis for further research efforts in this field. 

10. Although not all hypotheses led to significant 
findings and an additional follow-up study is called for, 
nevertheless, in all major aspects the Collegefields ex- 
periment can at this time be evaluated as a successful 
program for the rehabilitation of many 14-and 15-year-old 
delinquents. 
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THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 



This rssssrch hss bssn msds possibXs hy hhs msny 
I persons who gave generously of their knowledge, their 

I skills, and their time. In addition to the authors of 

f the study the following persons made special contribu- 

I tions to the testing, statistical analysis and prepar- 

I ation of the final report: 

I 

I Rosedith Sitgreaves, Ph.D. 

't 

r Margaret Darmstadt, M.A. 

( 

I George Donahue 



I 



William Bell, M.A. 
Mary Fawcett, A.C.S.W. 
John Egan, M.S.W. 

Helen Strauss, Ph.D. 
Sylvia Zisman 
Nona Rutter 
Mary Beth Owens 
Andrew Horun 



James Pyper 
Connie Sarica 



I 

I Judith Whelan 



I 

I 



Many others aided in ways too numerous to relate 
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Appendix A 

SJBCULTURAL DICTIONARY OF THE COLLEGEFIELDS BOYS 



adjustments letting a boy know how he is 

making out in the program 

busted caught breaking the law 

care show concern 



catch the wind 



run-a-way 



checking-up visiting a boy*s home after 

sessions to make sure a boy 
is not breaking a requirement 

check yourself think it over; are you sure? 



clean-up 

clique 

cliquing 

cohesion 

Collegefields 

comparing 



concern 

confessing 



an excuse to get out of a 
situation 

anything that can get you 
busted on the outside 

holding back from the boys 

group working together 

rehabilitation center; help 
program , talking program 

trying to make a situation 
look O.K. by saying somebody 
else did the same (trying to 
justify your own behavior by 
saying somebody else did it 
too.) 

care 

when you have done something 
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confident 



conning 



control your own meeting 



ditching 

duklng 



easily Influenced 



fag 



freezing the meeting 



friend 



F.U. attitude 



general meeting 



getting on a boy 



(not necessarily cliquing) 
and you or another boy tell 
the boys about It 



feeling a boy can handle his 
problems 



deceiving the boys 



boy keeps group's attention 
focussed on himself In order 
to get help 



cutting Into a line 



fist- fighting 



ready to do what someone else 
does without questioning the 
consequences 



a homosexual or; general 
derogatory term 



restriction by staff of the 
boys* power to release a boy 
from the program 



buddy 



trying to tell the boys you 
don't care about anything 



all boys meet at one time 



verbally abusing a boy (sit- 
uation determines whether 
this Is positive or negative 
behavior) 
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going deep 



finding out what a boy thinks 
about (fee lings- deep Insight) 
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group meeting 



afternoon guided group inter- 
action meeting 



l^elp 



better understanding of one 
self and others 



hiking 

hours 



impression 

I 



jail 

life 



light- fingered 
lying 

meeting's meeting 



new boy 
old boy 



I opinions 
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'!getting on" a boy without 
any reason 

time to think about why a boy , 
broke a requirement and why 
he won't do it again 

unsure thought 

State Home for Boys 

either get help at College- 
fields or be sent to State 
Home 

stealing problem 

not telling the whole truth 

all boys meet together to dis- 
cuss specific problems such 
as poor behavior on campus or 
other program weaknesses 

subcultural status position- 
a boy starting the program 

subcultural status position- 
someone who has been in the 
program for a while and "knows 
the ropes" 

describing a boy (used at the 
beginning of a meeting to 
decide for whom the meeting is 
held; also used to decide if a 
boy should be returned to court) 
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playing with a boy 




prejudging 

privileges 



prcblem 



psyching 



punk 



punked out 



recommend yourself 



respect 



responsibilities 
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not getting throu^ to the 
boys 



not showing honest care for 
a boy*s life 



the chances in a situation: 
things that could happen in 
situations; consequences of 
behavior 



jumping to conclusions 



not allowed to smoke or have 
deserts; not allowed to go 
to cafeteria (negative sanc- 
tions for deviant behavior) 



behavior or action which a 
boy and/or the boys consider 
needs analysis and understanding 



teasing a boy to get adverse 
reaction 



boy who plays the role of a 
tough 



quitting when things get 
tough 



boy recognized his violation 
of breaking group norms and 
tells group about it (re- 
quests to be sent to "Jail”) 



having consideration for 
yourself and others 



accepting and handling tasks 
assigned by the boys 
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responsible boy 



role playing 



setting the example 



shifting the weight 



situation 



slicking 



sneaky 



split 



sponging 



sponging with staff 



spotting 



staff 



stick 









status position in the group 
earned through adherence to 
norms 



not being your true self; 
acting for approval 



conforming to group norms 



avoiding a situation; trying 
to get around a boy; trying 
to get out of a tough sltutatlon 



being on the spot; role play- 
ing to see reaction 



supposed to be workliig; 
loafing 



doing something unacceptable 
to the group and hoping not to 
be found out 



separating when performing a 
task 



when two or more boys clique 
and withhold the information 
from the group 



establish relationship with 
staff member to gain approval 
or favor 



showing care for a boy by 
reporting negative behavior 
to the group 



any adult working in the 
program 



marijuana 
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support 



taking advantage of a 
situation 

temporary helped boy 



touching 
true feelings 



true self 



trouble 



undesirable 



understanding 



you don’t get what 
you want 



giving another help to prove 
a point 

using the program for your 
own benefit not for help 

boy released from the pro- 
gram but attending until 
placement 

any physical contact 

the way you really feel 

what you really are; your 
normal self 

anything that would bring a 
boy in contact with the law; 
anything that could get a 
boy busted 

anybody who can get a boy 
busted 

knowing why you got into 
trouble and why you won't 
get into trouble again 

boys control your activities 
for your good 
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Appendix B 

DESCRIPTION OF PROBLEM AREAS IN 
THE COLLEGEFIELDS CULTURE 



aggravation problem 



barbiturate problem 



cold-hearted problem 



drinking problem 
duking problem 



easily discouraged problem 
easily influenced problem 



family problem 



gambling problem 
impressing problem 



inconsiderate problem 



light-fingered problem 
lying problem 



boy cannot control his temper; 
angers easily 

boy who takes or sniffs anything, 
other than .alcohol, which can 
get him "high;" also pill-popping 
problem 

boy has no conscience; deliber- 
ately hurts people or animals 

boy who drinks 

solving problems through use of 
fists 

boy who "gives up" easily 

ready to follow anyone’s lead 
without considering the con- 
sequences ^ 

boy who cannot get along with 
his family 

any form of betting 

trying to make yourself bigger 
(more positive) than you are 

boy who does not care about 
himself or others 

stealing 

falsifying • 
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m^th problem 

n??sty problem 
non-Pccept?»nce problem 

prejudice problem 

pride problem 
reading problem 

revenge problem 



hr 
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resistance to learning math- 
ematics — continued belief 
th«t you can*t learn 

any deviate sexual behavior 

refusal to recognize a problem 
evident to the other boys 

disliking people who are 
different 

ashamed of home and/or himself 

resistance to learning to read- 
continued belief that you can*t 
learn 

getting even 
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Appendix C 

NORMATIVE ANALYSIS OF COLLEGEFIELDS 



I Norms involving a boy ' s relationship to and perception 
of Collegeflelds. 

!• The boys have considerable control and power in 
deciding what happens at Collegeflelds with the 
knowledge that the court recognizes their activity 
as long as it is responsible and helpful to the 
treatment of a boy. 

2. Collegeflelds is a place where a boy can change 
his "outside ways" and develop ways that help 
him "make it" on the outside. 

3. A boy should feel fortunate to have the opportuni- 
ties that Collegeflelds provides. 

4. Collegeflelds is a program where you talk about 
your problems . 

5. A boy should work on problems and ch,ange his be- 
havior both in the program and at home. 

6. If a boy wants to change > he will' have to change 
others' perception of him. It is, therefore, import 
tant that he leaves good impressions of himself 

and the Collegeflelds program. 

7. Collegeflelds gives a boy a chance to prove he can 
make something of himself. 

8. Since a boy's future mlg;ht be severely affected by 
committment to a State Home for Boys , it is important 
that: a boy sees and takes seriously the need to 
change himself and help other boys change. 

9. Recognize the need for continuing your education. 

10. Accept but try to improve your academic status. 
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11. Show care and respect for school and personal 
property. 

12. Take pride in your accomplishments and 
achievements . 

II Norms Involving a boy's risponsibllities and relation- 

ship to the other boys in the program. 

1. Be concerned about helping anc^ther boy understand 
himself and change his behavior. "You can help 
yourself by helping others." 

2. Do what the other boys think will help you. They 
know you and can see your behavior the best. 

3. Help another boy get out his true feelings. 

4. Tell the boys when you or another boy has done 
something which might have gotten you or him in 
difficulty with the law or with the group. 

5. Point out to another boy when you do not feel he 
is concerned about his life or the lives of the 
other boys. 

6. Help another boy even though you may not like him. 

7. Try to gain the respect and confidence of the 
other boys. 

8. Be honest with yourself, the boys, and the staff. 

9. Always show respect for the feelings of another 
boy. 

10. Do not let others influence you into doing something 
which you know is wrongs 

11. Do not be afraid of the other boys. 

12. Do not physically touhh another boy in the program. 
Feel the responsibility for your behavior and the 
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behavior of the other boys. 

14. Check-up on other boys after you leave the program 
each day and on the weekends. 

Norms relating to boys* relationship to the Collegefields 

staff. 

1. The staff is here to help the boys help themselves. 

2. Do what the staff asks you to do. 

3. Show respect to the staff at all times. 

4. Be honest with the staff. 

5. Do not talk to the staff about your problems un- 
less you have permission from the boys. 

6. Do not ask the staff questions the boys can answer. 

7. Always listen to what the staff is saying. Some- 
times the staff sees things the boys can't see. 

Norms relating to a boy's personal responsibilities and 

achievements. 

1. Be honest with yourself. 

2. Show you want to be helped. 

3. Take the program seriously; your future may depend 
on how much help you get at Collegefields. 

4. Learn the difference between right and wrong. 

5. Accept responsibility for your own behavior and 
that of the group. 

6. Try to get an understanding of why you got into 
trouble with the law and the school and why you 
would not get into trouble again. 
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7 . Admit your faults so that the boys know what you 
are really like. 

8. Do not become discouraged with yourself. 

9. Do not be easily influenced into changing your 
mind. 

10. Help others become aware of your feelings. 

11. Do not do anything that might get you into trouble 
on the outside. 
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12. Weigh the consequences of your actions. 

V Norms centering around group meetings. 

1. Every boy must attend all group meetings. 

2. Every boy should show interest and concern for the 
boy who has the meeting for the day. 

3. Every boy should help a boy bring out his true feel- 
ings in the meeting. 

4. One of the ways a boy can show his concern about 
getting help is by asking for a meeting. 

5. The group decides which boy or boys need the most 
help for the day. The boy who needs the most help 
may get the entire meeting. 

6. A boy must tell everything that he has done prior 
to his coming to College f ields that might have got- 
ten him in trouble. This would include all problem 
areas, (boy tells his "story”) 

7 . A boy is not allowed to leave the meeting without 
the permission of the boys or the staff. 

8. Whatever is talked about in the meeting is kept 
within the program. 
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Always be aware of all a boy says in the meeting. 
What may not seem Important now could help you 
help the boy later. 

Talk up in meetings. It is possible that whatever 
you are thinking and not saying may be just what 
the boy needs to help him. You might understand 
something the other boys do not. 




11. Be sure you know the problems of every boy. 

12. Every boy should ask for a monthly adjustment. 

13. Be aware of the actions of every boy at all times 
and be prepared to give adjustments and opinions 
if necessary. 

Boy's relationship to his home and community. 

1. Show respect to both your parents. 

2. Talk to your parents about what the boys feel is 
a family problem. 

3. Explain the program to your parents so that they 
will understand why the boys visit your home or 
call on the telephone. 
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4. Do not blame your parents for what you are. Your 
parents are not in the program and will not be able 
to solve "your" problems by doing everything you want. 

5. Do not associate with boys in the community who 
might directly or indirectly get; you into trouble, 
(undesirables) 





6. All boys must be home by 10 p.m. . 

7. All boys must report to the program at the desig- 
nated time. 
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Appendix D 

ADOLESCENT INTEGRITY FROM HIGHFIELDS 
TO ESSEXFIELDS AND COLLEGEFIELDS 

by; 

Saul Pilnick 
Robert F. Allen 
Neale Clapp 

Presented to 

.. \ 

National Conference on Social Welfare 
Chicago, Illinois 
May 1966 



Sixteen years ago, in lonely but picturesque surround- 
ings, a new concept m the rehabilitation of juvenile de- 
linquents had its origin. The Highfields program initiated 
by Lloyd W. McCorkle and F. Lovell Bixby, and carried forth 
by Albert Elias, 1 utilizing the charm of the old Lindberg 
estate in Hopewell, New Jersey, began a tradition whose 
momentum has yet to cease. Prior to the Highfields experi- 
ence for the most part, the treatment of delinquents was 
primarily a clinical procedure to be performed under the 
aegis of psychiatrically oriented staff memberbi. Social de- 
viance was regarded as manifestation of emotional pathology 
and, therefore, its remedy could only occur within the secur- 
ity of the uniquely intimate therapeutic relationship. The 
creators of Highfields, however, were utilizing a more re- 
cent trend in the body of data developing out of the study 
of delinquent behavior. The premise that much of delinquency 
is basically a group phenomenon had attracted increasing at- 

akS^J:? 2 Observers ranging from Breckenridge and 

Abbott to Aichhom3 and Real^ and to Cloward ^.d Ohlin.5 
The impact pf the peer group upon each of its members has 
been noted to be considerable. Delinquent subcultures can 

be viewed as a social system containing within its environs 
a host of meaningful norms, attitudes, and values. 
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In 1961, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
Department of Correction and Parole in the State of New Jersey 
established a group rehabilitation center in the heart of ’ 
Newark, New Jersey.^ This Program, as was Highfields, was 
designed to rehabilitate sixteen- and seventeen-year- old de- 
Im^uent boys referred by the local juvenile court* However 
unlike Highfields, the Essexfields boys lived at home and 
attended the program during the day and evening. The non- 
residential character of Essexfields wSs a significant varia- 
tion on the Highfields theme and created a situation where 
the ^boys participation in the program was intertwined with 
their normal involvement in the community. This enabled the 
process of testing out of new behavior to occur in a real 
life environment. 



''Essexfields is basically a self-contained social system 
with its own subculture. Norms, traditions, language, and 
conceptions of deviancy have developed which are indigenous 
^be system. . . Intrinsic to the new norms built into the 
Essexfields experience is an emphasis upon a freedom of 
choice. Delin^ents, not unlike other adolescents, present 
a pattern of rigidity of behavior. Alternative forms of re- 
acting to life situations are rarely considered by the de- 
linquent adolescent. Consequently, the effort at Essex- 
fields is to create a social system which, through the util- 
ization of group pressures, results in a greater freedom of 
behavioral choices."® 

Guided group interaction is a form of group treatment 
which utilizes the very dynamics and strengths of the peer 
group for the purpose of behavior norms, values, and at- 
titudes. Since the delinquent adolescent peer group exerts 
an enorm^s pressure upon its members to commit acts of de- 
viancy, it is regarded by the authors as having a similar 
potential for the creation of equally effective pressures 
upon its members not only to commit pro social acts, but to 
explore the elements to individual changa. The peer group 
is viewed then as a given human resource with potential 
energy to be tapped. The therapeutic task is to build 
into the" interaction patterns of the group, new norms, 
values, and attitudes which are directed to the exploration 

ways of viewing the world and of behavior. 

In order to achieve these goals, it is vital that the group 
be regarded as being the most significant aspect of the 
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therapeutic experience. Encouragement must be given to 
the members of the group to have an Impact upon each other. 
All efforts by the therapist should be directed at Increas* 
IhS this Impact and not on Increasing the significance of 
his relationship with the members of the group. 

The following excerpt from a group meeting at the 
Essexflelds Group Rehabilitation Center highlights this point: 

"Jim began to tell why he thought he was helped and he 
ran into trouble immediately. In fact, the meeting 
tonight was extremely probing and each time Jim gave 
a reason for his behavior, someone asked him another 
question, demanding that he explain why . At times Jim 
took the boys around In circles--obviously because he 
didn't know the answer. For example, on one occasion 
he told the meeting that the reason why he usdd to 
get into trouble was because he wanted to be a big 
man in his neighborhood- -a top hood. He wanted to do 
this because he always likes to feel right about 
everything. However, Jim was unable to explain why 
he likes to have this feeling and he seemed quite per- 
As the meetxng wore on, Jim became more and 
more dejected. On one occasion he explained that he 
wanted the respect of the adults in his neighborhood 
this is why he wanted to be helped. However, under 
constant questioning by the boys, he was unable to 
explain why this respect was so important to him. 

Finally he was accused by Robert and Stan of lying." 

The above xllustrates the involvement of each of the 
members of the group in helping process. The focus is on 
the interaction amongst the boys and not upon the adult as 
the helping person. The group leader hardly said anything 
throughout the entire meeting. 

The above goals are achieved at Essexflelds through a 
program design which combines a basic work experience with 
daily guided group interaction sessions. 



In 1965, the Essexflelds concept was expanded as an - 
effective treatment agent in the Collegefields Group Edu- 
cational Center, located at Newark State College in Union 
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New Jersey, through a grant from the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Collegefields is a non-residential treatment center for 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-old boys. As in the case of -the 
Essexfields program, Collegefields provides a daily ex- 
perience in guided group interaction. However, instead of 
the work experience, the Collegefields boys experience an 
intensive educational program which is designed to assist 
potential school drop-outs in developing sufficient skills 
and motivations to want to remain in school after release 
from the Collegefields program. Consequently, through 
Collegefields, an attempt is being made to cope with edu- 
cational limitations as well as delinquent patterns. 

In this program, the guided group interaction phase is 
combined with a special educational curricultim and a social 
work program directed toward helping the families of the 
boys in the program. Boys admitted to the program must be 
currently enrolled in the Newark Public School System and 
must be residents of Newark at the time of referral. The 
behavior pattern of these boys consists of a combination 
of school difficulties and antisocial behavior either in 
the school or in the community. Excluded from the program 
are boys who have previously been committed to a correc- 
tional institution, as well as boys with histories of 
psychotic or severe neurotic difficulties. 

Collegefields boys participate in daily guided group 
interaction sessions, and receive individualized remedial 
academic instruction as well as supportive guidance and 
counselling. The Collegefields staff includes a guidance 
counselor from the Newark Schools who maintains a close 
working relationship with the program and with the school 
system in order to help each boy and his respective school 
prepare for the boy*s return and continuance in school. 

The objectives of the Collegefields program are to; 

1. Re-orient the participant's attitudes and conduct in a 
positive, constructive, and law-abiding direction. 

2. Motivate dcre participants, who are potential school 
drop-outs, to either continue their education beyond 
the age of 16 or to make an adequate vocational 
adjustment. 
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3. Provide assistance in gaining those educational skills 
and attitudes necessary for completion of academic and/or 

vocational program. 

. . ^ 

4. Encourage the Integration of community services with 
university and educational programs in accomplishing 
the above aims . 

Collegefields boys come to the program ranging in 
school placement (but usually not in achievement) from sixth 
through tenth grade. Standardized testing is done within 
the first week of admission to the program, and is followed 
up immediately after release. During a stay in the progrcmi 
of from four to seven months, boys may advance in achieve- 
ment by as much as three academic years. 

One of the major challenges of the Collegefields 
program has been to integrate the guided group interaction 
meetings with the classroom experience. This challenge has 
been well met. Nowhere is this integration mere notice- 
able than in the classroom where the teachers who original- 
ly felt themselves to be responsible for classroom discipline 
and motivation now utilize the tremendous resources of the 
peer group and are consequently able to devote all of their 
time to teaching. 

Rather than risking an unnecessary battle with the 
boys and consequently losing the educational atmosphere of 
the classroom, the teachers employ the resources of the peer 
group to bring each boy's needs to his awareness and to 
motivate him to solve his problem. 




Highfields, Essexflelds, and Collegefields are described 
here not only because they have in common certain basic 
techniques and philosophy, but more importantly, the human 
products of these three programs are united in a common 
subcultural bond. The boys who experienced the first Mid- 
fields interaction sessions became the first culture carriers 
of a new non-delinquent sub-group. Highfields boys in 1961 
were used to "seed" the Essexflelds program. In 1965, 
Essexflelds graduates assisted in "seeding" the Collegefields 
program. In fact, a number of youth programs were initiated 
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with the assistance of Essexfields and Collegefields boys, 
thereby perpetuating a unique subcultural system or norms 
and values throughout a variety of social agencies and in- 
stitutions. The Job Corps Center at Camp Kilmer in Edison, 
New Jersey; the New York State START programs, and various 
school systems in the New York-New Jersey area have all 
looked toward the Essexfields graduates for a point of view, 
and for traditions, so that they, too, might develop viable 
and effective youth programs. 
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The nature of cultural transmission has been the sub- 
ject of many sociological treatises-but rarely has there been 
an opportunity to observe cultural transmission and cultural 
change of so many generations of youth as is the case of the 
range stretching from Highfields through Collegefields. Given 
an average stay of approximately four months for each gener- 
ation, there have been about forty- eight generations of youth 
graduating from these programs. The early traditions of a 
boy*s wish to help another boy, and the significance of the 
group as a vehicle of change, are still maintained at College- 
fields. Such behavioral norms as expressing your own feelings, 
going deep into your own problems, and trying to change your- 
self and your community, have made their presence felt for 
the past sixteen years through these three delinquent projects. 
At the date of this writing, over 1,000 boys in the New Jersey 
area consider themselves to be alumni of these three projects. 
Interestingly, culture transmission is not without its vari- 
ations and change. The jargon has not remained the same, nor 
have die specific interests of the boys. From time to time a 
particularly insightful delinquent will creatively infuse the 
interaction process with a new concept of how one can be 
helped, or how to make the program more effective. Essen- 
tially, a tradition has existed lasting more than a decade 
and a half, and is stronger today than ever before. This 
tradition is flexible and creative and somehow seems to re- 
main with the graduates of Highfields, Essexfields and College- 
fields. The oldest alumni are now thirty- four years old, 
wh5.1e the youngest was released yesterday. He is 14%. Despite 
the disparity of age, and despite the impact of the interven- 
ing years, graduates of these programs tend to look back upon 
their experience as being one of the most significant periods 
of their lives. In overwhelming numbers, they return period- 
ically for visits- -usually to tell about a new job or to 
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proudly display pictures of their wives and babies. Many 
are employed and making a social contribution; others are 
successfully maintaining themselves in branches of the 
armed services; but regardless of their date of graduation, 
this unique group of alumni persist in their desire to be 
of assistance to the programis from which they graduated and 
to the community in which they reside. For example, a num- 
ber of Essexfields graduates have become full participants 
in local civil rights groups, while others are employed as 
group leaders and community aides in a variety of anti- 
poverty settings in the New York-New Jersey area. 

The experience in these three programs, which totals 
better than a decade and a half, must certainly speak as a 
social commentary upon a segment of our society. It has 
often been said that youth in our culture are irresponsible, 
inconsistent, and childlike. We have also said that pro- 
grams must be created not to develop their expanding capa- 
bilities and creativity, but rather to contain their wild 
exuberance and irresponsibility. The natures of adolescence 
in our American society has been an ever- changing one. It 
is a cliche to say that adolescence represents that phase 
in life when the individual is somewhere in between child- 
hoold and adulthood, but it is still true. Somehow the in- 
dividual in transition must bridge this gap without too 
much self- stress and without disturbing the rest of society. 
However, as our complex industrial society moves further in*^ 
to the Twentieth Century, the requirements for adulthood be- 
come ever so much more difficult. A short fifty years ago, 
a young male was an adult because he could become employed 
at the age of sixteen. We have now reached that point when 
middle-class adolescents are expected not only to obtain a 
college degree, but even graduate work is required before he 
has met the criteria for adulthood. The elasticity of the 
adolescent period of life in our modem society has created 
a large pool of young people who are trying to find some 
meaning to their existence while society fearfully avoids 
providing responsible roles for them to play. Hopefully, we 
have not come to the point where the most we pan hope for is 
to amuse and entertain these restless youngsters. It might be 
said that society is producing an adolescent subculture which 
is transmitting the norms of helplessness, meaninglessness, 
and irresponsibility. 
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It is against this tide which the Highfields to Essex- 
fields and Collegefields tradition must be viewed. The 
past sixteen years have demonstrated that it is entirely 
possible to create new subcultural group ncms which are 
in direct opposition to the powerful tendencies which have 
developed in our culture. It is possible to change hope- 
lessness to optimism — ineffectiveness to power. It is per- 
haps most significant that this phenomenon has occurred 
not with these youngsters toward whom we all look as our 
hope for the future, but rather with those youngsters who 
are in every way viewed as society’s rejects. The tradi- 
tion of self-help, of community concern and social change, 
has been promulgated by the youth of the ghetto, the youth 
the juvenile courts, and the youth of the broken family. 

For these adolescents, the peer group has been their op- 
portunity structure and it is the peer group which has 
opened up real and legitimate opportunity channels. Per- 
haps these uniquely engineered subcultures, located in the 
State of New Jersey, can provide guidelines for our youth 
in middle-class suburban ghettos and in the university and 
collep settings. A careful joining together of an under- 
standing of social systems and how they work, a knowledge 
of adolescents, their needs and problems, and a belief in 
social change, can indeed make possible the application of 
the Highfields to Collegefields story to other social en- 
vironments dealing with youth. New possibilities are open- 
ing up for adolescent peer groups to play a significant role 
in the social and personal growth of its members. The ro’jt 
of the adolescent peer group has been significant in a wide 
variety of settings ranging from correctional institutions 
to school systems. 

In the absence of allegiance to community and nation, 
the adolescent has turned to his peer group in his search 
for meaning, status, and identity. Our efforts in the past 
have been directed at dealing with individuals, and not 
the immediate social groups in which they are embedded. 
Consequently, we have failed to recognize the significance 
of the peer group as a social system. Frequently this social 
system co-exists on a hostile battlefront with other systems 
representing the adult world. What are needed are approaches 
which work with adolescent peer groups wherever we may find 
them. Otherwise, we may continue to deal with the individual 
unrealistically, failing to comprehend the strong pressures 
placed upon him by the only world he sees as being meaningful- - 
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the world of the peer group. 

The large amounts of anti-poverty funds which are nor^ 
being funneled into our urban centers are having profound 
upon taoii ^^ocial agencies and liistitutions which 
have traditionally served th^ adolescent. NtiW dimensions 
of trestmsnt and adolescent change are h&ing ascpiored and 
need to be explored further if the growth of our young 
people is to be encouraged and their integrity enhanced. 

One such effort has recently been underway. 

Scientific Resources Incorporated, a behavioral science 
group in New Jersey, has put into its employ eight Essex- 
fields graduates, ages 18 and 19. They are not to be of- 
fice boys or learn a traditional trade. SRI is utilizing 
these boys as human resources consultants. A human re- 
sources consultant it, a young man from a disadvantaged area 
who has participated in an intensive training program such 
as Highfields, Essexfields, or Collegefields, and who has 
received additional specialized training by SRI as a con- 
sultant to various anti-poverty agencies, school systems, 
and social agencies. The wish to help others, and the 

to perceive the meaning of individual and social 
change, coupled with life experience in the ghetto, quali- 
fy a young man in New Jersey to become a human resources 
consultant. These culture carriers have considerable 
knowledge and insight into their neighborhood and its tradi- 
tions. They communicate easily with others, largely be- 
cause of their experience in verbalizing feelings within the 
guided group interaction meetings. They are able to talk 
the language of the poor and know the problems of the dis- 
advantaged and powerless. Unlike the typical youth in 
urban slums, Highfields, Essexfields, and Collegefields 
graduates are able to look to the future with hope and pride. 
In addition, they feel a degree of control over their own 
lives and insist on a voice in decisions made about them. 
Presently, these human resources consultants are being pre- 
pared for jobs in the area of human services, somewhat along 
the lines suggested by Frank Riessman and Arthur Perle in 
the book entitled "New Careers for the Poor." The eight 
Essexfields graduates and future trainees are being trained 
to serve as: 
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consultants to various professional and sub-pro- 
fessional groups such as: educators » social 

workers, psychologists, police, etc. It is con^ 
templated that teachers' colleges, schools of 
social work, etc._, might well employ such young 
people to serve as training consultants in pre- 
service educational programs. 

lecturers and participants with other human re- 
sources consultants in panel presentations de- 
signed to educate teachers and prospective 
teachers, parent- teacher associations, community 
and church groups, civic organizations, etc., to 
the problems of poverty groups, the need for the 
elimination of poverty, and the possible approach- 
es to the solution of poverty problems. 

consultants with OEO staffs regarding proposed 
programs and implementation problems. 



educational tutors of disadvantaged youths. 



initiators of guided group interaction groups in 
school systems, job corps centers, etc. 



community organizers and community aides. 

neighborhood coordinators with housing and renewal 
projects. 



- aides in the administration of tests for disad- 
vantaged youths. 

- nursing aides. 



It is important to note that the training of these 
young consultants is geared toward the creation, not of i 



aides in conducting health programs, 
surveyors of neighborhoods for welfare agencies 



I 



teacher aides 
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temporary and interesting job, but rather of a life-long 
career. However, for these youths to work successfully as 
human resources consultants, they have had to achieve 
certain personal, social, and academic skills. For ex- 
ample, it is Important that they perceive the dynamics of 
human interaction situations and understand the meaning 
of individual and group behavidr. Many are learning the 
needed to run a meeting or conduct an interview. 

Their experiences in the Highfields to Collegefields 
traditions have prepared them for preventing their own 
feelings from getting in their way in dealing with others 
and provided them with the rudiments of a professional 
approach to their work. Academic skills such as reading, 
writing, speakxng^ and ma themati.es have been incorporated 
in their training program so that the basic interpersonal 
skills they have obtained can be utilized for success ex- 
periences. The trainees cotitinue to meet together so that 
they may explore and evaluate their progress. The peer 
group, therefore, continues to exert its influence as a 
growth force upon the lives of Essekfields graduates. 

It is clear that the hxmian resources concept is within 
the new tradition of the poor having a voice in the de- 
cisions which will determine the course of their lives. 

It is also clear that this tradition began in New Jersey 
not with the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, but rather 
with the statute which established the reality of Highfields. 
The utilization of the peer group as a source of change, 
allows for responsible and creative decision-making to 
occur and invariably results in the preservation of ado- 
lescent integrity. 
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Appendix E 



TEXT OF SOCIAL WORKERS * FINAL REPORT TO PROJECT DlkECTOR 



THE PARTICIPATION OF THE FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU 
IN THE COLLEGEFIELDS PROJECT 



On February 17, 1965, the Family Service Bureau be- 
gan its first experience in cooperation with other dis- 
ciplines to achieve a common goal, namely to rehabifitate 
juvenile delinquents. 



Dr. Saul Pilnick called the entire staff of College- 
fields together to orient us into the philosophy of the 

new program and to help us define our various roles within 
the project. 



At this meeting Dr. Pilnick made the following ob- 
servations that Collegef ields and its predecessors in 
New Jersey, Essexf ields and Highf ields, all have been 
based on the idea that, if the delinquent is going to be 
helped, it is not going to be by a. professional person 
but by his peer group ie specially since most delinquency 
takes place in a group setting. 



Since the program's origin, 16 years ago, the peer 
£tou£ has become increasingly important. A key to the 
success of the peer group has been the sense of power 
which the boys develop. With this goes self-respect and 
pride. These respresent changed attitudes and contribute 
to the boys* rehabilitation. The boys themselves are en- 
couraged to take responsibility and participate in making 
decisions about one another. 



The 14-and 15-year-old boys in Collegef ields will be 
expected to develop their own values and goals, and effect 
changes in behavior. The Essexf ield experience indicated 
boys do develop responsibility, and those who do get out 

of hand are controlled by loss of status within the peer 
group. 



In the beginning, two Essexfields boys will assist the 
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Guided Group Interaction Specialist in the orientation of 
the Collegefields boys into the method. This is in ac- 
cordance with the plan that the adult at the very onset not 
impose limits and directions, as the boys will develop the 
program more quickly if allowed to set their own pace. 

The teaching staff will experiment with methods to 
motivate these boys to want to continue in school. They 
will develop methods and techniques appropriate to the 
needs of each individual boy. This will amount to al- 
most a tutorial system, since the educational needs of 
each boy will probably be very different. The object will 
be to give the boys a successful experience at the level 
where they can achieve success, and then encourage them to 
continue as they are able. The object is to improve 
their reading skills and mathematical abilities, so they 
will fit into a normal grade placement when they are re- 
turned to public school. 

Social Workers are to become acquainted with the fami- 
lies of the boys, since it is recognized that many de- 
linquents come from multi-problem homes. Family Service 
Bureau is to identify these problems and offer whatever 
help is appropriate, such as individual counseling with 
disturbed parents, or referral to other health and welfare 
agencies. While at the present time Family Service Bureau 
is to rely upon the peer group interaction to effect direct 
changes within the boys , it is recognized that many of 
these families will need ongoing casework help at the close 
of the Collegefields program. The Family Service Bureau, 
as an ongoing community social agency, can provide this 
service. 

The research team is in the process of refining their 
research design,- and all staff will be asked to cooperate 
with them as required. 

Boys who do not conform to group sanctions and ex- 
pectations will be recommended by the group for return to 
Juvenile Court for other disposition of their case. This 
is not to be used as a threat by adults but be a means of 
controlling behavior by the boys themselves. 
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Following this first explanatory meeting with all of 
the staff and Dr. Pilnick, other smaller meetings were 
held with teachers and researchers trying to work out the 
details of our functioning. 



It was decided that Family Service Bureau would begin 
its relatioyaships with the parents at the onset of the 
boys entrance into the program. Family Service Bureau 
would interview the mothers for research purposes as the 
boys were receiving their tests at Juvenile Court. In 
this way , Family Service Bureau would be immediately 
identified with Collegefields by the families; and while 
our first interview would necessarily be structured. Fami- 
ly Service Bureau felt it could pave the way for future 
casework help. Family Service Bureau also agreed to make 
at least one home visit on each boy entering the program, 
^ov research purposes, to be continued as caseworkers in 
whatever way was required. 



The researchers asked Family Service Bureau to use a 
modified Glueck scale (predicting juvenile delinquency) 
and a modified Geiss and Ayres Family Life Scale. They 
asked Family Service Bureau to score, on a one to five 
scale, the factors of Supervision, Discipline, and Cohes- 
iveness of Family. Family Service Bureau verified its 
scoring by cross checking each other's records and found 
that by using a culturally oriented approach there was 
general agreement. Family Service Bureau continued its 
scoring by a narrative justifying its scores of each factor, 



In September of 1965 testing of boys and interviews 
with the mothers was changed from the Juvenile Court to 
the offices of The Family Service Bureau. This change 
was of positive value in every way. The atmosphere was 
less threatening, both boys and mothers were more relaxed 
and responded to the test questions and the interview much 
more freely. The six months' follow-up retesting also 
took place at the Family Service Bureau and is still con- 
tinuing even though the Collegefields Project is no longer 
active. An additional value to this change of venue, and 
in line with the participation of the Family Service 
Brreau as described in the Proposal, has been to make the 
agency known as a resource for help to the boys and their 
families after the close of Collegefields. 
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As Family Service Bureau became involved with the 
parents, it found many problems existing in the families 
as it had expected. These ranged from employment diffi- 
culties, need for financial assistance, health problems, to 
mental illness and retardation. In every case Family 
Service Bureau offered whatever service it could and made 
referrals to other community agencies. As an illustration: 

One mother, her son and daughter were trying to live on a 
$75.00 a month government pension the daughter received 
as the result of the death of her father in Korea. The 
mother thought they were ineligible for supplementary 
help because her daughter was receiving the pension. The 
boy was at Collegefields because he had stolen clothing. 
Needless to say, the finfiincial problem compounded by ig- 
norance and unspphistication with New Jersey resources 
could have been a main factor in the boy’s delinquency. 
Gercainly the situation was eased when help was added. 

By and large, we found most parents very interested 
in the program. They often did not quite understand the 
rationale behind some of the aspects of the program and 
were sometimes quite critical of such things as "checking". 
Several objected to the use of street language in the group 
sessions. Sometimes we found boys exaggerating to their 
parents in an effort to get their parents to support 
their desire to leave the program. 

A good many boys had pretty rough going at first in 
the program. They were unwilling and reluctant to look 
at themselves squarely and resented the other boys* 
opinions. When their parents accepted their stories and 
backed them up, it seemed to give a sort of quasi- accep- 
tance to the boys for being truant from the program. 

As social workers, our job with these boys and their 
families was to interpret the program to the parents and 
to try to win parental cooperation in keeping the boy in 
the program. Family Service Bureau had many conferences 
with the GGI specialist, developing our own understanding 
of the program, so that we could present it logically 
to the parents. When it was necessary to return a boy to 
court, we were in a position to advise the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court as to the boy’s home environment, the 
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family attitudes and feelings, and our own and Collegeflelds* 
efforts to correct the situation before returning the boy 
to court « The court found this helpful In making Its 
decision and asked us to submit such a report regularly 
with every boy returned. 



Family Service Bureau arranged Its first Parents* 
Night at Collegeflelds In September of 1965. Parents were 
given an opportunity to see the actual Collegeflelds 
building on the Newark College State campus. This was 
for many the first visit they had ever made to a college 
campus, ^nd for many the reality of their boys* attendance 
In a college setting gave them a sense of pride. 



The parents enjoyed the opportunity to talk to each 
other, to compare experiences, to meet with and talk to the 
teachers and the GGI specialist. They asked many ques- 
tions about the program and gained reassurance and re- 

s^pect for the program as their understanding of Its goals 
became clear to them. 



In December of the same year, we were able to plan a 
Christmas party for the boys and their parents, again at 
Collegeflelds. This was financed by the **Frontler*s Club,** 
a group of Negro business and professional men who were 
Interested In the program. This was a great success. 
Everyone had a great time and enjoyed the singing and re- 
freshments that followed. There was much Interaction be- 
tween the parents and staff and between the parents them- 
selves. New mothers found encouragement from mothers of 
boys who were becoming successful In the program. 



From these Open House nights Family Service Bureau 
began to think In terms of holding weekly group meetings 
for parents at the Family Service Bureau office. Mr. 
Kllduff, the Executive Director of the Family Service 
Bureau, wrote Dr. Pllnlck, Collegeflelds Project Director, 
about this and Family Service was advised that he would 
make provision for this In the second phase of the program 
beginning In March 1966. 



The social workers* participation, starting In 
January of 1966, can be summed up as follows: 
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Famiiy Service Bureau interviewed the 
parent of each new boy coming in to 
the program, making at least one home 
visit on each boy. 



Family Service Bureau administered a 
structured questionnaire to parents 
of boys called up for routine six 
months follow-up. This for both con- 
trol and experimental groups. 



Family Service Bureau gave ongoing case- 
work service to families with multiple 
problems, whether or not they affected 
the boy's adjustment at Collegefields. 



Family Service Bureau followed up with 
the parents of boys having trouble adjust- 
ing to the program. Family Service Bureau 
was concerned with the parents' attitude, 
and whether they were creating or causing 
any of his difficulty. 



Family Service Bureau held regular weekly 
conferences with others on the College- 
fields staff about the individual boy's 
adjustment to the program and included the 
significance, if any. Family Service Bureau 
found between the boy's attitude at College- 
fields and his home life. 



Family Service Bureau submitted reports 
to the Juvenile Court on all of the boys 
being returned to court, and often took 
part in prehearing planning for the boy. 



Family Service Bureau arranged to extend 
its service by providing time and place 
for weekly group meetings of the parents 
at the Family Service Bureau office. 
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The first meeting of the Collegefields parents was 
held at the Family Service Bureau on April 21, 1966. It 
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met for a total of sixteen sessions. Attendance averaged 
five or six, both mothers and fathers, and several times 
a brother or sister cme. Discussion was lively. Parents 
of new boys had many questions to ask of the parents of 
older boys In the program. They were able to share thslr 
experiences and supported each other's feelings about 
their son's delinquency. Some had specific questions.' 

They wanted to know the meaning of their son's new vo- 
cabulary, Including such words as "Impressions" and "hours" 
They asked for help In learning how to deal effectively 
with discipline problems, what kind of discipline is 
appropriate for the age group. From this they branched 
off into discussion of what is a good home, and what is a 
good mother. Aside from answering a few specific ques- 
we allowed *the group to function alone. They came 
prepared to ask questions of each other and were able to 
learn from each other. In fact, another way of describ- 
ing the group might be to say t^t we permitted the peer 
group to set its own goals and take responsibility for 
its own development. It might be called the "parents' 
guided group interaction" meeting. 



These meetings were highly successful. Family 
Service Bureau began to feel the difference in attitude 
with every home visit. The boys were really being sup- 
ported by their families in their activity in the program. 
The parents felt Collegefields was on their side, and they 
were working with Collegefields to help their sons. The 
parents' meetings were reinforcing to the parents' self- 
esteem. Family Service Bureau social workers could actu- 
ally see parents gained ego strength as their opinions 
were heard and respected by others, and Family Service 
Bureau felt these gains would be transposed to family life 



Reports of these meetings were submitted weekly to 
Collegefields. The staff found them informative and valu- 
able in understanding the boys. 



Near the end of the Collegefields program, the parents 
suggested submitting a petition to the Acting Superintendent 
of Newark Schools requesting the Newark Schools to continue 
the program. Many felt their boys had made immense gains 
in self-understanding, maturity and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. They asked that any new program incorporate 
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plans for a parents group meeting right from the start. 
Several mothers of "helped boys" felt so strongly about the 
need for a continuation of Collegefields that they secured 
about 75 names on a petition which they personally sub- 
mitted to the Acting Superintendent of Schools. They said 
they thought other youngsters should have the help that had 
been made available through Collegefields to their sons. 
There was generally very sincere regret that the College- 
fields program was ending. 






In conclusion. Family Service Bureau would like to say 
that the participation of the Family Service Bureau in the 
Collegefields program has added to its professional growth. 
Family Service Bureau has learned to work cooperatively 
with other disciplines, while experiencing the roughness 
of the beginning, and the effort it takes to define and 
interpret various roles and responsibilities. Yet, a 
smoothness of operation does develop as all learn to work 
together for a common goal. Family Service Bureau adds 
to the parents* regret at the ending of Collegefields, 
its own. 
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SCORING GUIDES AND SAMPLE TESTS 



Scoring Guide for Variable - Reality of Vocational Choice 



The Scoring for Reality of Vocational Choice is based on 
selected items from three of the tests in the series; Youth 
Opinion Survey C, Allen Incomplete Sentences Test, and Otis 
Test lof Mental Ability. Five separate judgments are made by 
the rater. Each Judgment results in a score of 3, 2 or 1, with 
3 classified as most reality oriented. The five judgments are 
arbitrarily summed to get the final "reality" score. 



Judgment I 
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c.g. 



I 



Judgment II 

I 

f. 
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Item 6 on the Youth Opinion Survey, Voca- 
tional Choice, is compared with the boy’s 
Pretest Otis I*0* If the vocation is 
reasonably for one with the earned I„Q* 
then the high score of ^ is given* 

Otis loQ* 86, Vocational choice. 

Truck driver - Score 3 
Lawyer - Score 1 

Printer - Score 2 

Youth (pinion Survey item 3; Education Ex- 
pected; vocational school, college, academic 

etc* The vocational choice in Item 6 
is matched with expect&u ducation in Item 3 
to answer the citK^dition, "Does tlie boy know the 
education re<|Uired for choice he has m ade on 
Item 6? 
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Judgment III 



e.g. 



Vocational choice is Lawyer ^ Education 
expectation, work-study program— Score I 
(Lack of information) 

Vocational choice is Lawyer (disregard boys 
level), education expected is College, 
then Score is (Information reasonably 
adequate). The assumption here is that 15- 
year -old boys may lack self-knowledge but 
have a clear grasp of some vocational -prep- 
aration facts in modern world« With know- 
ledge of the world the boy is in a position 
to learn more about who he is and what he can 
do in the world of work. 

Vocational Choice is Mechanic; education 
expected is college, Score - 1. This com- 
bination is unlikely and so it is scored as 
unrealistic. 

From selected ’’Achievement Motive” items from 
the Allen Incomplete Sentences Test the evi- 
dence is obtained to answer the question, 
’’Does the boy seem to recognize the need for 
effort, accomplishment, own responsibility, 
and high standards?” 

The way to get something you want is to ___ 
Boy’s completion — ’'steal it” Score 1, 



3 



9 



’’work for it” 
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Judgment IV 



Judgment V 
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Score 1 9 
2. 
3, 



II 



ft 



"ask for it" 

"buy it" 

"earn it" 

Final judgment is not made until the 10 items 
of achievement motive scoring have been eval- 
uated* 



Does the boy list more than one occupation in 
the space provided on Youth Opinion Survey ^ 

Item 5* The assumption is that at age 15, boys 
should be able to name alternate possibilities 



if they have been considering jobs at all. 
Vocational consideration at age 15 is assumed 
to be a real task of adolescents* If the boy 
mentions only Lawyer then Score is 1 because 
no alternates are provided* If he lists Lawyer 
and Big League Baseball Player he receives a 
score of 3. The fantasy level of choice is 
disregarded since evidence of awareness of al- 
ternatives and exploration is the real task of 
the 15-year-old boy* 

Any evidence of rejection of a fantasy choice 
in any of the items of the Youth Opinion Survey 
or a completely consistent series of answers 
with regard to a given vocation which is a 
reasonable possibility for him* 
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e«g« Boy chooses '*Foot ball Player" as voca- 
tional choice* At the very end in Item 8 
"The type of work 1 will probably be doing 
when I am 30 years old is "Truck Driver, 

Score 3." Consistent reply of "Doctor" for 
boy with Otis loQ* 80 - Score 1* If Otis 
loQ* in this case is 110-Score becomes 2, 
evaluated as doubtful* Boy reports he wants 
to be a Printer but adds he will probably go 
into Army* This is scored 3 because it shows 
an expectation cf having to adjust and adapt 
in vocational plans— even if, presumably, he 
might later continue in a "printing vocation*" 
Final score is the sum of the rating for the separate judg- 
ments* Thus a rare score of 15 would be the maximum obtainable 
reality score * Score of 5 would be lowest score , the fantasy 
score * 
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Initial Test Listing 



Name 



Case No* 



Group Administered 



I* Allen Sentence Completion 
2* Otis (On) 

3* Gates Survey - Reading Form II 

(Break • refreshments) 

(Return to Allen if not finished) 

4* Darmstadt Adjective Check List of Teachers 
5* Adjective Check List for Self (Youtz Revision) 
6* Draw-A-Ferson Test 
7* Youth Opinion Survey C - Youth Form 
Others discontinued 



Individually Administered Tests 



8* Mach 
9* Wise 

10* Bar ndt -Johnson Time Orientation Story 



Other Information 



Teachers Behavior Check on Boy 
Buireau of Attendance Report 
Child Guidance Report 

Collegef ields s 

Engle Self - Concept (100 items) 
Durrell Diagnostic Reading Test 



Parent Tests and Interviews 

Adjective Check List - Parent on Boy 

Youth Opinion Survey - Parent Form 

Inventory of Attitudes in Family Life and Children 

Parent Interview 
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Retest - Six Months - Listing 



Name 



Case No« 



Retest Program for Collegef ie Ids Evaluation- Six months Follow-up 



Group Administered 



1« Allen Sentence Completion 
io Otis (B-FM) 

3. Gates Survey - Reading Form I 



(Break - refreshments) 

(Return to Allen if not finished) 



4 * 

5 * 

6 . 

7. 



Darmstadt Adjective Check List of Teachers 
Adjective Check List for Self (Youtz Revision) 
Draw-A-Person Test 
Youth Opinion Survey C - Youth Form 



Individually Administered 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Mach Test 
Wise Short Form 

Barndt -Johnson Time Orientation Story 



Parent Tests and Information 



Adjective Check List - Parent on Boy 
Youth Opinion Survey - Parent Form 
Parent Interview 



Boy*s Individual Interview 




I 









I 






I 



i 

Ji 
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ALLEN INCOMPLETE SENTENCE BLANK 



Complete these sentences to express your real feelings « Try 
to do every onco Be sure to make a complete sentence* 

2o Your answers are completely confidential* 'They will be seen 
by no one except the social scientists who are conducting the 
re search • No one here at the court or of the school will ever 
see your answers * 

3* There are no right or 'vjrong answers; we are only interested in 
your opinions* 

4. If you need anjf help in filling out the blank just raise your 
hand and you will get help* 



1* I am ■■ 

2. Most boys 

3. If only teachers . 

4* % problems with the law are . . 

5* A good way to get something you want is 

6* Work is . 

7* Trusting people 

8. future 

9* teachers think that I . . 

10. School for me is . 

11* One thing about me is 

12* When I get in trouble 

13. The world is - 

14* I regret 

15. Most people think that I 

16* A good job is 

Most people — 



17* 



o 



. . ■ 1 1 1' I ■ ‘ 1 .1 1 1 







^i 



i. 



I 









24. 
25o 
26. 
27. 

25. 
29. 



30. 

31. 




xli 
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18- Mv friends think that I 


• 


TQ- Finis hinff hiffh school for me is 


o 


20- iJhen I face a new nroblem 


o 


21- The most imoortant thing is 


o 


22 . Most girls 


o 


2S- \Jhan things don’t go my way 


o 



Helping other people 



parents think that I 
I look forward to ___ 
Most teachers 






The worst thing a person can do .. 

I got into difficulties with the law because 



Working hard is 
friends 



p 

33. 


1457 brothers end sisters 


o 


34. 


When I get discoura;?:ed 


O 


35. 


liOst adults 


• 


36. 


When I get angry . 


O 


37. 


My faaiilv 


o 


38. 


Reading for me is 


• 


39. 


My fatlier 


o 


40. 


1^ mother 


p 









1'^ 

II 

1''^ 



II 

1^ 



1 









I 



I 







I 



t 



I 
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ALLEN INCOMPLETE SENTENCES 
Scoring for Positive and Negative Self-Concept 



Purpose ; 



Many low socio-economic boys seem to have low 
self concepts --and a sense of powerlessness o In 
contrast early adolescent boys often have a fan- 
tasy of power and importance o In either case 9 
the self concept may be an indicator showing poten* 
tial change under a rehabilitation programo 

Scoring ; Each completed sentence may be scored 
+ for positive self-concept 



e.go 

G o ^ o 



^0^0 



I am a good and normal boyo 

I am a man among meno 

When I face a new problem I try to 
work it out* 



6ogo \^en I face a new problem I settle ito 



® * S ® 



One thing about iRe is I like work 

,m m - ^ r~ II ii ii mi ~ i ~ — 



e<»g® friends think that I am crazy <» 

Hy friends think that T . am not for realo 
0 for neutral or contradictory meaninge 

iv^ parents think that I®m crazy e 



e,g* 



Wv 



parents think that I®m trying to 



have ray way 



e*go One thing about me is that I don®t 
Tike to fights 

e»go I am a boy» 

for negative self concepts 

eogo 



eog< 

e.g- 

e„g. 



My parents think that I play around 
in school o ” 

Most girl s say that I®m selfish » 

My teachers think that I am ignorant • 

When I face a new p r oblem I do not know 
what to do* 













Additional Directives for Scoring Vocational responses 



If it represents an occupation which is probably related 
to demonstrative competence or prestige then score ■**« If it 
represents an occupation at lower levels of Socio-economic status 
or non prestige occupations with boys ^ then score Oo If a 
modifier such as goo^ carpenter is included then score 



Statement e«go 1 don’^t like to be pressed e Focuses on negative 

n? 



aspect in which^e has to struggle for self 
status o Therefore 9 likely to imply low self 
concept o Score - 



Statement of stereotype comment literally as *** 

y(y friends think 1 am all right or OcKo + 
e*g«, My parents think I am niceo 



When Statement can^t be deciphered - 0 



If statement is from ”he£*' language then must be scored accord 
ing to the group being considered! 



eogo My friends think I®m crazy - + 

Co go My parents thi^ I*m crazy - 0 
eog» Most people tRirflc I®m crazy - 0 or +? 



When doubt is expressed after a positive statement scores as 
negating prior positive o 



One thing about roe is I can do the school work - I hope« Score 0 



III Those sentences which produce the largest number of positive 
self concep t completions ares 



# 1, 8 , 9, 11, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 25 



Those sentences producing the largest numbers of negative 
self concepts are;; 



if I 9 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, I 80 25. 



Therefore the positive and negative self concepts are scored on 
separate sheets « 



It may be possible to correlate the negative and positive self 
concepts as scored on separate sheets to see if they are measur< 
ing essentially the same thing« 



o 
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ALLEN INCOMPLETE SENTENCES 

Scoring for Reference to School and Teachars 

!• If the CoIIegefields Program has given the experimental 
group a new view of thepersonal concern of staff for the 
progress and ability of boys 9 then the Allen Sentence 
Completion responses should show a change in favor of 
school and teachers • Again there is the problem of the 
constricted, stereotyped response, siich as, '‘'good*' 

that calls for a screening out of these completions 
wnich are difficult to interpret. 

II. Each completed statement will be classified as falling into 
one of the following categories; 

•I' Free or original positive. 

0 Constricted or stereotyped response. 

Usually favorable or factual with one to three words 
or equivalent meaning. 

- Ft*ee or original negative. 

Examples ; 

+ Reading for me is easy. 

+ The most important thing is to finish school. 

+ My teachers think that 1 intelligent. 

0 Most teachers is all right with me. 

0 School for me is fair. 

0 Finishing school for me is not too bad. 

\ 

“ If only teachers would talk things over with you. . 

- My teachers think that I am stupid. 

- If only teachers would really explain the work their giving. 

- Reading for me is hard. 

III. Items to be scared: 



#3, 9, 10, 21, 27, 38 



I 



S; 






t 



Purpose ; 
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ALLEN INCOMPLETE SENTENCES 



Scoring for Achievement Motive 



According to McClelland’s^ findings the person with 
hi^ achievement motive places high value on effective 
work^ superior accomplishment 9 deferred gratifications » 
and low risk taking « Neither adolescents » delinquents 9 
nor low socio-economic groups are characterizied by 
these traits 0 Hence 9 if the Collegefields experimental 
group shows an increase in achievement motive they will 
be tending toward a pattern of upward mobility 9 maturity 9 
and effective citizenship* 



Scoring: Criteria of scoring achievement motive 



+ or 0 



* any mention of work, accomplishment, persistence in 
worko 



+ or task well done, eogo, A good way to get some - 
t hing you want is work for it« 



+ future I want to have a good job to do 



thing about roe is I like to work, 



+ Any mention of success through effort, 
+ Perseverance toward a goal* 



+ Outstanding accomoli.shTnent through personal effort 
cuid deIXDerate plan* 



+ 60 go 9 A good job is one you can hold and understand 
the work7 



* The most important thing in my life is my career, 



A good job is very nice to have because you can 
make more money* . 



+ A good job is a good thing to hold on to* (persistence) 



A good job is working in an office* (upward mobility 
for these boys* 



+ A good job is something you earn* (striving) 

**■ A good job is good experience* (accomplishment) 
+ When I get disco ur aged try to get it over with 



^ McClelland 1953- Atkinson 1958 
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**■ When I gfct discourajged I face it like a man, 



+ The most important thinjas is that I get through 
school. 



+ ^fy future is I want to be a carpenter. (Voluntary 
expression of vocational choice so specific that it 
represents clear, or upward mobility.) 



+ I look fo^ard to being a great person in life 
(distinction even if fantasied) 



+ When I face a new problem I think first, (thought 
before achievement; 



0 Work is all right. (Stereotyped answer) 

0 W future I want to be rich. 

0 One thing about me is I like nice clothes. 



i:. 

I 



t 



I 

I 



I 



K 

V 

I 

I 

i 

I 



0 A good way to get what you want is to ask for it. 

0 li?hen things don^t go my wa y that*s the brakes 

0 Working hard is a tiresome feeling for me. 

0 A good job is good money, (simple description) 

0 A good ,iob is something I®d like to have. 

® A good Job is working with brick masons, (affiliation) 

® A good way to get what you xvant is to buy it. 

0 Work is something everyone should do. 

0 Working hard is not difficult, (striving not necessary) 

0 My future I want to be a father and have a job. 

0 The most important thing is tiy future. 

0 l^en I face a new problem I think, (no evidence of 
solution) 

Items scored s 



^5 



6, 8, 11, 16, 20, 21, 26 



30, 34 
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ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST - TEACHERS (DARMSTADT REVISION) 



Directions : 

Place a check after tlu words which you feel describe 
teachers • 



F- 1« Friendly 
N- 2 . Cool 
U- 3. Mean 
U- 4 • Crabby 
F- 5. Nice 
F- 6* Happy 
U- 7. Selfish 
F- 8. Unselfish 
N- 9. Silly 
N-10* Smooth 
N-11* Rough 
F-12, Hard Working 
U-13* Stubborn 
U-14* Useless 
N-15* Busy 
U-16. Laz^ 

N-17* Business-like 
F-18* Needed 
N-19. Old 
F-20, Honest 
N-21, Young 
U-22. Angry 
U-23 • Nagging 



U-24. Plays favorites 

N-25* Rich 

F-26. Helpful 

F-27. Cooperative 

F-28* Understanding 

U-29* On the warpath 

N-30* Big 

F-31. Sincere 

N-32 • Poor 

U-33 • Stupid 

F-34. Kind 

F-35. Generous 

F-36« O.Ko 

U-37* Unfair 

U-38* Hard-lieaded 

U-39* Suspicious 

N-40* Square 

U-41. Prejudiced 

F-42 ♦ Tolerant 

F-43 • Calm 

U-44. Cold 

N-45. Good-looking 

N-46 . Tall 



Scored Favorable (F), Unfavorable (U), Neutral (N)-7o of Total checked. 



i. 
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ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST - SELF (YOUTZ REVISION) 



Directions^ Read through this list of words or phrases and place 
a check mark after those which describe yourself* 






s 






I 



• 

l-l 

1 

p 


Feelings easily hurt 


F-26. 


Sociable (likes to get along 






with others) 


U- 2. 


Nervous 


N-27. 


Takes chances 


P- 3. 


Interested in a lot of 


U>28. 


Hard-headed 




things 




Excitable 


U- 4. 


Jealous 


N-29. 


U- 5. 


Worried 


F-30. 


Calm (cool) 


F- 6. 


Unselfish 


F-31. 


Hard-working 


F- 7. 


Responsible 


N-32. 


Free -spending 


U- 8. 


Carries a chip 


U-33. 


Sometimes day-dreams 


U- 9. 


Clumsy 


F-34. 


Steady (not easily 






influenced) 


F-10. 


Friendly 


U-35. 


Destructive physically 






(bre aks t hi ng& ) 


F-U. 


Active 


F-36. 


Considerate (gives others 








the same break) 


F-12. 


Understanding 


F-37. 


Self -controlled (stops get- 






ting mad) 


U-13. 


Feels sorry for self 


U-38, 


Talkative (runs off at the 






mouth) 


F-14. 


Truthful 


F-39. 


Independent (do for yourself) 


U-15. 


Easily influenced 


U-40. 


Loses temper easily 


N-16. 


Feels cooler than 


U-41. 


Acts like having no feelings 




others 




N-17. 


Thinks others are kind 


F-42. 


Hopeful (looks for something 




and honest 




good to happen) 


F-L8. 


Interested in sex 


U-43. 


Puzzled (mixed up) 


N-19. 


Shy 


F-44. 


Likes peace and quiet 


F-20, 


Accepting of self 


U-45, 


Give up on yourself 




^ikes self) 




(quits easily) 


F-21. 


Mature 


U-46. 


Impatient (can’^t put up with 








things) 


F-22. 


Other people can trust 


U-47. 


Grouchy 




you 






F-23. 


Ambitious (wants to 


N-48, 


Sorry for others , soft- 




get somewhere) 




hearted 


U-24. 


Feels blue 


U-49. 


Lazy 


N-25. 


Sure of self 


U-50. 


Untrustworthy (sneaky p 








dishonest) 


Scored 


Favorable (F) , Unfavorable (U) » 


Neutral (N)-7o of Total checked 
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YOUTH OPINION SURVEY -C- YOUTH FOIM 
PLEASE FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONSs 
!• 



2 . 

3o 



4. 



Read each item carefully. Answer to the best of your 
knowledge. 

Complete these sentences to express your real feelings. Try 
to do every one. Be sure to make a complete sentence. 

Your answers are completely confidential. They will be seen 
by no one except the social scientists who are conducting 
the research. No one here at the court or of the school will 
ever see your answers . 

There are no right or wrong answers; we are only interested 
in your opinions. 



5. If you need any help in filling out the blank just raise your 
hand and you will get help. 



1 .) 



About how many more years of schooling do you expect to 
complete as things now stand? 



0 


years 


more 


( 


) 


5 


years 


more 


( 


) 


1 


year more 


( 


) 


6 


years 


more 


( 


) 


2 


years 


more 


( 


) 


7 


years 


more 


( 


) 


3 


years 


more 


( 


) 


8 


years 


more 


( 


) 


4 


years 


more 


( 


) 


9 


or more 


( 


) 



2 .) 



If you could have your unlimited choice and there was 
nothing to stand in your way, about how many more years of 
schooling would you like to complete? 



0 years more ( ) 

1 year more ( ) 

2 years more ( ) 

3 years more ( ) 

4 years more ( ) 



5 years more ( ) 

6 years more ( ) 

7 years more ( ) 

8 years more ( ) 

9 years more ( ) 



3.) 



In thinking about your future education do you usually 
think about attending: 

A vocational school ( ) 

A work study program ( ) 

A academic program ( ) 

A college ( ) 

Other 












I. 
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4«) If you had your choice as of today would you 



6 .) 

7. ) 

8 . ) 



( ) Quit school 
( ) Work harder 

( ) Stay in school but do just about as much as X 
have been doing. 

5.) The occupation which I have thought about going into is 



b. 

c. 

d. 



The occupation that I think I will follow is 



If I were absolutely free to go into any kind of work I 
wanted toy choice would be . 

The type of work I would like to be doing when 1 am 30 
years old is ^ , 




•o 









REVISED M^CH SCALE 
Youth Form 



li 



Scored 1-5 or 5-1 



Directions: I'm going to read you some sentences* After each 

sentence I will ask you whether you agree with the 
sentence or not* Here is a pointer (Special equip- 
ment)* You can use it to show me whether you strongly 
agree — sli^tly agree, etc* (Demonstrate) 

Now here is the first sentence: 

I* Never tell anyone the real reason you did something unless it 
Is useful to do so* 



t t t t t 

Strongly slightly Neutral slightly Strongly ~ 

Agree 5 Agree 4 No Opinion 3 Disagree 2 Disagree 1 

2* The best way to handle people is to tell them what they want to 
hear* 



t t t t « 

Strongly Slightly Neutral slightly ~ " Strongly 

Agree 5 Agree 4 No Opinion 3 Disagree 2 Disagree 1 

3* It is best to assijme that everybo^ has a mean streak in them 
and it will come out when they are given a chance* 

t t t t t 

Strongly sll^t ly Neutral S light ly Strongly 

Agree 5 A^ee 4 No Opinion 3 Disagree 2 Disagree 1 

4* Most people underneath are good and kind* 

t t t t t 

Strongly Slightly Neutral Slightly Strongly 

Agree 1 Agree 2 No Opinion 3 Disagree 4 Disagree 5 



5* There is no excuse for lying to someone else* 



t t t t t 

Strongly slightly Neutral Slightly Strongly 

Agree 1 Agree 2 No Opinion 3 Disagree 4 Disagree 5 

6* People get ahead are those who work hard even if they don't 
have to* 



f f • .1 f 

Strongly subtly Neutral Slightly 

Agree 1 Agree 2 No Opinion 3 Disagree 4 



Strongly 
Disagree 5 





















[: 
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7. Anyone who completely trusts anyone else is asking for trouble. 





I 


9 


t 


t 


9 




Strongly 
Agree 5 


Slightly 
Agree 4 


Neutral 
No Opinion 3 


Sli^tly 
Disagree 2 


Strongly 
Disagree 1 


8. 


The biggest difference between most criminals and other people 
is that the criminals are unlucky enough to get caught. 

t f t 1 1 




Strongly 
Agree 5 


Slightly 
Agree 4 


Neutral 
No Opinion 3 


Slightly 

Disagree -■' 


strongly 

•V:„ -G agree 1 


9. 


Host men 

9 


are brave. 

9 


t 


9 


9 




Strongly 
Agree 1 


Sligtitly 
Agree 2 


Neutral 
No Opinion 3 


Slightly 
Disagree 4 


Strongly 
Disagree 5 


10. 


It is wise to flatter important people. 

t V t « 


9 




Strongly 
Agree 5 


Slightly 
Agree 4 


Neutral 
No Opinion 3 


Slightly 
Disagree 2 


Strongly 
Disagree 1 


11. 


It is possible to be 

t t 


good in all respects. 

t t 


9 




Strongly 
Agree 1 


Slightly 
Agree 2 


Neutral 
No Opinion 3 


Slightly 
Disagree 4 


Str^gly 

bisa^ee 5 



A person should take action only when he feels strongly that 
it is the right thing to do. 



Strongly slightly Neutral sii^tly 

Agree 1 Agree 2 No Opinion 3 Disagree 4 



Strongly 
Disagree 5 



Responses to items worded in the positive direction are scored from 
one to five in the order given. Those responses to items worded in 
the negative direction are scored from one to five in the opposite 
direction. 
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BARNDT - JOHNSON TELL-A-ST(»Y TEST 



Directions ; 



”I want to see what kind of a story you can tell* 1*11 
start a story and you finish it. You can make it auy kind of 
story you wish. 1*11 start it now.*' — *»About 3:00 o'clock one 
bright, sunny afternoon in May two boys were walking along a 
street near the edge of town." — "Now you start there and 
finish the story any way you want to." 



Write from dictation; 



Inquiry ; If it is not evident from the story, ask - *'How long 
was this from the start of the story?" 



Bamdt, Robert J. & D.N. Johnson, "Time Orientations in Delin< 
quents*’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology . 1955, 51, 
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SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT INQUIRY 



Name 



Inquiry by 



School 



Date of Inquiry 



Thxs boy xs a member of the Collegefields Evaluation Project t 
and we are interested in his adjustment and progress* 



I* Has the school a departmentalized program? 


Yes 


No 


II* Does he attend Remedial Reading Class? 


Yes 


No 


Other special reading plan? Joplin? 


Yes 


No 


Homogeneous Grouping? 


Yes 


No 


Other? 








III* Does he participate in a remedial ai^ithme- 
tic program? 


Yes 


No ^ 


Joplin Plan? 


Yes 


No 


Homogeneous Grouping? 


Yes 


No 



Other? 



IV. 



Does he have a size-age problem with respect to his class 
placement : 



Yes 



No 



Uncertain 



V. 



If his present program continues what does he wish to do at 
age sixteen? 



Continue present schooling Leave school Get a job 















3 






"i 






I 



A 



Other? 

Change to another type of school? 
What would he prefer? 
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VI* 



In your opinion what io the school doing to help him? 

(L) Have a sense of growing coiiqpetence in school subjects? 



(2) Gain respect for and ability to work with persons in 
authority? 



(3) Find satisfactions and constructive activities with 
peers* 



Vll* Does the Guidance Firogram provide 

(1) Vocatio^l Guidance 

(2) Someone available to whom he can bring his problems? 



Further comments. 



Has he taken advantage of the special 
services available to him? 

(a) storing 
(b> Remedial 

(c) Counselor 

(d) Social Worker 

(e) Work Study Programs 

(f) Clubs 

(g) Additional 
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GUIDE TO PREMATURE RELEASE INTERVIEW 
Tentative Form 

Name . Court NOo ___ 

CoIIegefields No* 

Hearing Date 

Date of Release from CoIIegefields 
Disposition following release ' 

Current status 



Ivi 



Other information* 



Interview s 

Date of Interview Place 



Interviewer ’ 

Introduction: We want to find what can be done to make College- 

fields a better program* You were at" CoIIegefields 
for a while* I guess that CoIIegefields didn't 
work out too well for you* 

Can you tell me about that? 



Did you like going to CoIIegefields or not? 

If no; then proceed with next sequence* 

If yes or maybe » then say that every school has some things wrong, 
and proceed* 



How was CoIIegefields different from regular school? 



What did you like best about CoIIegefields? 



What things made you not want to go to CoIIegefields? 















k 
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What do you thiiik should be changed to make Collegefields a 
better place? 



How did members of your family feel about ^ you going to College 
fields? Did you ever talk to them about it? 



How d^d your friends think about you going to Collegefields? 



When you think back what could they do to make the boys' meet- 
ings better? 



Was there anybody in the program who had it in for you? 



Do you think of anybody 9 either staff or one of the boys who is 
your friend? 



What problem did you have that got you busted out of College • 
fields? 



What problems did the boys think you had? 



Do you think you got a fair deal? Tell me about that. 



Before you went to Collegefields 9 would you say that you had some 
kind of problem that got you in trouble with the law? What 
happened? 
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I 
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If not own problems 9 then say 9 Maybe it was not all your fault, 
but what problem of yours was part of it? 



How is it here at State Home? 



What is different here from the CoIIegefields Program? 



If you could start over at CoIIegefields with what you know now 9 
what would you do to stay? 



When do you figure you will be back in Newark on Furlough? 
What do you plan to do then? 



When do you expect to be released from State Home? 



How old will you be? 

What do you plan to do then? 



If when you left here you could do anything you wanted to do 9 
what would that be? 



Would you like to send a message to any of the boys at College - 
fields? 



What else should I ask you about your opinions? 



Interviewer *s Comments; 
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YOUTH OPINION SURVEY -C- PARENT FORM 



PLEASE FGLLCM THE DIRECTIONS s 



!• Read each item carefully* Answer to the best of your 
knowledge* 



2« 

3o 



4. 



2 .) 



3.) 




Complete these sentences to express your real feelings* Try 
to do every one* Be sure to make a complete sentence* 



Your answers are completely co^ldential They will be seen 
by no one except the social scientists who are conducting 
the research* No one here at the c ourt or of the school will 
ever see your answers* 



There are no right or wrong answers; we are only interested 
in your opinions* 



5* If you need any help in filling out the blank just raise your 
hand and you vail get help* 



1 .) 



About how many more years of schooling do you expect your 
son to complete as things now stand? 



0 years more ( ) 

1 year more ( ) 

2 years more ( ) 

3 years more ( ) 

4 years more ( ) 



5 years more 

6 years more 

7 years more 

8 years more 

9 or more 



< ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



If you could have your unlimited choice and there was 
nothing to stand in your son*s way^ about how many more 
years of schooling would you like your son to completed 



0 years more ( ) 

1 year more ( ) 

2 years more ( ) 

3 years more ( ) 

4 years more ( ) 



5 years more 

6 years more 

7 years more 

8 years more 

9 or more 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 






In thinking about your son's future education do yo<i 
usually think about his attending s / 



A vocational school 
A work study program 
A academic program 
A college 
Other 



( )* 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
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4. ) If you had your choice as of today would you like your 

son tos 

( ) Quit school 
( ) Work harder 

( ) Stay in school but do just about as much as 
he has been doing. 

5. ) The occupations which Z have thought about son going 

into are: 

a. _______________________ 

b. 



d. 

6.) Ihe occupation that I think son will follow is 



# 



7») If son were absolutely free to go into any kind of 
work he wanted my choice would be 

8.) The type of work I would like my son to be doing when he 
is 30 years old is , 



PARENT interview; FORM I 
Six-Months FoIIow-Up 



Ixi 



Introduction: 

. , (boy) 

Six months have passed since ~ was here for testing* 

We* re interested in how things are going now* 

I* Who is living at home with you? 

2* What are you doing now? Working? 



3* What is 



doing? 



School . 

School an<d Part time work 
Work and Part time school 

Work 

Nothing 

(a) If job 

Does he give some money to the family? 



Yes ______ 

No 

(b) How does he use his own money? 



car 

clotHes 

amusemenF " 

school 

other . 

4* How is ... getting along now? 



good ___ 
about same, 
not good ^ 

He is getting older of course* 



5* Would you say there has been a change in 
months? 



better _ 
no change 
worse 
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him in the last six 
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(a) If better 



What do you feel caused this change? 



(b) If worse 



What do you feel caused the boy to be worse? 



6o What are the others at home doing? 

Father 



Others 



Mothers care for all their children of course but ■ 
7« Who among the children do you feel closest to? 



(Further comments - reassurance if required) 



8* How does 



get along with the others at home? 



all right 
sometimes bad- 



sometimes good 
not good ' 



9# How does he get along with his brothers and sisters? 



good 



somet imes good^ 
sometimes bad 
not very good 



10 . 



Has there been any change in the last six months in the way 
he gets along with his brothers and sisters? 



better 



no change 
worse 



Further comments: 












Further comments: 






12* Do you feel there has been any change in the last six months? 



better 

same 

worse"^ 



Further comments: 



If reply refers to step-father then ask 

13* Does ever ask about his own father? 

yes 

don^t know 

Further comments : (What does he ask, etc « ) 



14* What older men were Important to in his early years? 



15« What kind of an influence did this person have on 

good 

bad ' ' ~ 
don*t icnow ' 
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16. How about recently - Who do you feel has the most Influence 
with ? (friends, etc.) 



Further comments: 



17. Has there been any change in the last six months in the 
friends he goes with? 



yes 

, no _ 

\ don’ t know 

Further comment's: 



18. Do you feel they (his friends) are a good influence on him 
or not? 



yes __ 
no 

don^ t know 



Further comments: 



Let’s thiidc back to l ast year when he was in trouble just before 
we met him. - - ■ ■ ■ 

19«^ Do you feel it was his fault that he was in trouble or was 
somebody else to blame? 



own fault 
don’t know 
others 



Further det^ls: 

20. Does he agree with your about this? 

y®s ____ 
no 

don^t know 



Further details 
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21 • Since we met him six months ago, have any new kinds of prob- 
lems come up? 



Further comments: 



22* In what ways have you tried to keep him from gettin.^ into 
more trouble? 

Comments: 



23 e Have you noticed any change in other members of your family 
because of the things that have happened to 7 

24* What is the one thing you would like to change about ? 

25 « What is theze that you wouldn*t want to change about him? 

26 « What change in him do you expect might happen in the near 
future? 

27* What are his plana for the future? 



So metimes after ]^ys get into trouble with the law they are 
il) given a warning or. uV put on probation oro C3J sent to 
someplace like College rields or State Home for Boys ♦ 

w as (given warning, placed on probation, or sent 
to Gollegeilelds)? 

28m How do you feel it worked out? 

very good _____ 
good 

not good 

don’t know "" 

other 

Further comments: 
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30* What was the worst thing about Collegefields? 
31# How did feci about Collegefields? 






32 • What was the best thing about State Heine for Boys? 

33 • What was the worst thing about State Home for Boys? 

34* How did feel about State Horae for Boys? 

Explain further: 

35. V/hat do you feel could have been done to hel p 

36. What else would you like to tell us? 



Interviewer’s Comments: 



